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HORT as has been our experience of the present Parliament, and 
the character of its legislation, it may be possible to infer the 
political material of which it is made, and how far it contains ele- 
ments of strength or hope for the political future. No question 
can be so important for the United Kingdom as the quality of its 
forthcoming statesmanship; and it is impossible for anyone who 
takes a large and enlightened view of the prospects of the country 
to say that this prospect was, during the last Parliament, an en- 
couraging one. It was not only that the statesmen then in ‘charge 
of the Government could not, on the most flattering hypothesis, be 
regarded as approaching any ideal of greatness; no men would be 
more astonished at being supposed to have any claims to such a title 
than some of the most sensible of the late Ministry; but it was that 
not a few members of the Ministry before them had become dis- 
credited, both by failure of political effort and lack of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy. No Ministry ever fell more helplessly than 
the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone in 1874. The blow which displaced 
them literally knocked them to pieces, and they parted as the dis- 
severed members of an ill-jointed column which not merely lies over- 
thrown, but splintered into numerous fragments. How far the great 
leader may have been responsible for the result it is not our present 
purpose to inquire. No one, certainly—not even the most indis- 
criminate admirer of Mr. Gladstone—can maintain that he acted a 
great or heroic part in the emergency which ensued, and which, while 
it carried Mr. Disraeli to power with a Cabinet of respectable country 
gentlemen and business officials, shattered and dispersed, as if by 
rout, the great Liberal party. In the moment of its recent exalta- 
tion this dismal rout bas been forgotten, and it is perhaps well that 
it should be so. But it is the part of the journalist, who writes 
not merely for the hour, and who believes that politics form a great 
art as well as aclever game, to look both before and after, and to 
study political forces not merely as they emerge into sight, but as 


they live and grow with a past as well as a future before his eyes. 
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No Liberal who loves his country more than his party can be 
proud of the Liberal party during the first years of the late Adminis- 
tration ; and if it were vain to look for statesmanship in a Ministry 
which hardly made the pretence of being formed of statesmen, it was 
hardly less vain to look for it in the dispirited and broken ranks of 
what had been the great Gladstonian Cabinet of 1869. It is mar- 
vellous how little greatness of intellect or character has sometimes 
gone to the government of England; but hardly ever was the 
absence of greatness more conspicuous in our public men than in 
1874. Neither Government nor Opposition (in so far as there was 
any Opposition) was such as the country could be proud of. With a 
brilliant but bizarre and false genius at the head of the former, an 
astute lawyer at the woolsack, and two names besides of great but 
unsatisfactory ability, there was nothing else but a combination 
of mediocrities, of which no official experience or expertness could 
make statesmen ; while, with one or two exceptions, the most pro- 
minent and powerful of the former Administration had gone their 
several ways unmindful of the State and its exigencies. The results 
of such a political collapse, which seemed to many for the time a state 
of much needed repose by the country, proved ere long to be so 
disastrous that we trust, whatever fate may await the great Liberal 
party in the future, it may never again so much neglect its duty of 
vigilance and discipline as it then did. Providence has no doubt 
been kind to England in many an emergency: it has grown great 
and powerful with very little brain sometimes at its head; but 
the experiment is a dangerous one in times like these, and our 
last trial of a Cabinet of mediocrities, even with a dazzling figure- 
head, is not an encouraging one. We must be saved in the future, 
if possible, from the quarter sessions type of political mind, 
which, like clay in the hands of a clever potter, can be moulded 
to any shape or purpose which a scheming but unsound genius may 
suggest. 

The late House of Commons, apart from the political leaders on 
either side, showed no special capacity of any kind. It was a dull 
and ill-organised body, the majority of which faithfully obeyed the 
Conservative whips; but it developed no political genius, and hardly 
developed any power at all save a clever and ingenious policy of 
obstruction. It is unfortunately possible now for a public man in 
the House of Commons, or out of it, to make himself conspicuous by 
simply standing in other people’s way, and becoming as much as 
possible a nuisance in the social or political world. Some of our 
modern Parliamentary heroes have no further claim to notice save 
what comes from conduct of this kind. By sheer insistance in ways 
of their own they obtain notoriety, and gradually, by the help of the 
newspapers, rise to be something of the nature of Parliamentary forces 
that must be reckoned with. The last Parliament was sufficiently 
fruitful in this sort of development, and the late election time brought 
not a few of the same calibre to the front whom the course of our 
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political progress will yet declare more fully. We are not likely 
soon to fail in leaders of this kind. 

But the great question for the country is, Have we gained in the 
new Parliament in a higher kind of leaders, men of thoughtful and 
vigorous statesmanship, whose work will be an honour to the State, 
and whose name it will not ‘ willingly let die’? 

There is good reason to believe that we have gained substantially 
in this direction. One distinct and obvious gain we have made 
in the reunion and expansion of the Liberal party. This union, 
indeed, had been largely effected before the elections. However 
honestly Mr. Gladstone may have intended to retire from public life 
in 1874, it soon became evident that he could not carry out his 
intention. Neither his own temperament nor the circumstances 
admitted of this; and as the unhappy foreign policy of the late 
Government showed itself more plainly in its true colours, and the 
peace-loving and righteous instincts of the country rose against this 
policy more decidedly, he became, as he could not fail to become, 
the eloquent and powerful voice which at once interpreted the 
feeling of the country, and intensified it by giving back its indig- 
nation with redoubled heat. One by one the old leaders returned to 
the standard; one of them especially, as we shall see, having grown 
largely both in comprehension and capacity of statecraft. 

Witb a single exception, it may be said that the political leaders 
who encircled Mr. Gladstone in 1874 again surround him. The 
exception, indeed, is a conspicuous one; and the elevation of Mr. 
Robert Lowe to the peerage and a seat in the House of Lords is 
unquestionably a loss to the political intelligence of the House of 
Commons. No clearer, firmer, or more incisive mind ever helped to 
rule the deliberations of that assembly; no mind more straight, if 
sometimes narrow in its impulses, and more really free and generous 
and large-thoughted, if yet frequently—as if under some strange and 
uncontrollable perversion—doing injustice to its higher instincts. 
Scorn, which is always more or less near to a straight vision of the 
facts of life and the tangled aspect of public affairs, was the fatal 
flaw in the use of Mr. Lowe’s great powers. He could not accom- 
modate himself to opposing interests, and talk tenderly with those 
‘in the gate.’ He liked to tear the veil from pretences of all kinds, 
and, having got hold by strength of insight of a true side of things, 
he could see for the time no other side, and delighted to pour his 
merciless contempt over what seemed to him unreal or merely con- 
ventional. While full of political enlightenment and manly convic- 
tion, Mr. Lowe was in consequence always more or less dangerous in 
political harness. He was apt to bolt, or to drive the knife of his keen 
wit or the blunt hammer of his logic through some fence that he 
need not have touched, and which was perhaps quietly sheltering his 
party from assault. He knew very well of this tendency himself, 
and latterly was on his guard against it. But this effort to go 
straight in harness was too awkward for him. It would have been 
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better for him to have preserved his originality to the last. His re- 
cantations on the eve of the elections of his old principles about the 
extension of the franchise, and his hesitancy to say all that he really 
thought, and still thinks, about Ireland and the evil of weak concession 
to Irish clamour, became him far less than his natural fearlessness in 
saying what he thought, and taking his own line. A man who has 
not practised the graces of condescension in his vigorous prime is 
not likely to be an adept at them in his declining years. It was 
impossible for anyone who knew Mr. Lowe and his public career, and 
what a reserve of individualism there was behind all his political 
adaptations, to suppose that he could be once more harnessed to the 
Liberal team, or act as one of a Cabinet destined to assimilate the 
borough and county franchise, and to bring in within two months of 
its accession to office the Irish Compensation Bill. There was only 
one fate possible for him—the House of Lords, if he cared to go 
there. After his special recantation about the franchise he cannot 
well assert his individuality on that point, even within the cover of 
that dignified retirement ; but the old spirit asserted itself without 
stint in his vote against the Irish Bill. Of all the Liberal votes 
given against that Bill, there was probably none of them more 
heartily and joyously given than that of Lord Sherbrooke. 

Mr. Gladstone is in the present Parliament, as he was in that 
elected in 69, the foremost of our contemporary statesmen. Called 
once more to the head of affairs by the national voice, he continues, 
notwithstanding his recent illness, in the possession of all his natural 
strength unabated. Even if his physical endurance be unequal to 
what it once was, his mental power and grasp, his fertility of pro- 
ject and mastery of details, his energy in driving the political 
machine, his success not only in conceiving but carrying into execution 
great reforms—remain all that they were. There is no name upon 
the whole can be placed alongside of his; and even those who hate 
him most truly—and there are many whose feeling towards Mr. 
Gladstone cannot be expressed in any milder language—do not ven- 
ture to deny his greatness. They may heap opprobrium upon his 
political character and conduct, but his personality overshadows them. 
They cannot put him out of sight. 

Whatever may be Mr. Gladstone’s faults—and it is no part of our 
business as journalists to ascribe to him perfections that he does not 
possess, or to echo the servile adulation which is the too common 
response in Radical newspapers to Tory abuse—it has been one of his 
undeniable distinctions as a politician that he has always brought a 
statesmanlike range of knowledge and largeness of thought to bear 
upon public affairs. Even when his prejudices, or such intensities of 
feeling as practically amount to prejudice, have most influenced him, 
no one has been able to say of him that he did not really know the 
subject on which he ventured to speak or legislate. He has never 
failed to take a ‘ grip’ of any question which has engaged him as a 
Minister or as a leader of Opposition, and to bring to its discussion 
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not merely full information, but a grasp both wide and searching. 
This is so notorious in the discussion of those great commercial and 
financial topics which he has so peculiarly made his own that it is 
unnecessary to do more than to allude to them. As one said of him 
and his late Budget speech—which showed all his great powers of 
inventive conception and systematic mastery of details still in their 
utmost vigour—he spoke of the malt tax ‘as if he had been a 
brewer all his life.’ But the same is more or less true of all his 
speeches or legislative efforts. Although possibly not responsible 
directly for the Irish Compensation Bill, his defence of its principles 
was at once more largely informed and more comprehensive than 
that of Mr. Forster or of anyone else. He not only seemed to know 
more of Ireland, but far more of Irish legislation and all its special 
difficulties during the last forty years than any member in the Ministry 
or apparently in the House of Commons. ‘The marvellous retentive- 
ness of his political memory, and the systematic ease and fitness 
with which he can lay hold of the unnumbered treasures of his Par- 
liamentary experience, constitute one of his greatest gifts, as they 
make one of the most powerful attributes of his success. Anything 
that has interested him—facts the accurate bearing of which may 
have quite escaped the memory of those whose special business it 
was, far more than his own, to remember them, are unfolded from 
the repositories of his thought with singular precision. It may be 
that the facts when looked at do not bear all the significance he 
is inclined to attribute to them; they may admit to the specialist, 
who had well-nigh forgotten them, of an explanation which destroys 
or qualifies the supposed value for which they have been hoarded 
in the statesman’s memory. But this unequalled capacity of bring- 
ing forth from his treasury ‘things new and old,’ stamps not merely 
the largeness of his mind, but its immense utility as a practical 
organ in the sphere of politics. It is very difficult to encounter one 
who knows so much, and who can make such an effective use of his 
knowledge. 

This large and well-informed capacity distinguishes Mr. Gladstone 
conspicuously from his great rival, whose peculiar powers are of a 
quite different order. Not even the warmest admirer of Lord 
Beaconsfield could claim for him fulness or accuracy of political 
knowledge. He moves brilliantly, but he carries light weight. 
Sometimes he carries no weight of knowledge in his highest flights. 
Statements have been made by him on grave public questions which 
had no relation to reality, but were the mere playthings—sarcastic 
or otherwise—of a reckless fancy. His well-known utterances about 
the Scotch United Presbyterians and their papal origin were of this 
nature ; and anybody who heard the two men speak on a question 
which may be supposed to have been beyond the special sphere of 
the knowledge of either—the Scotch Patronage question, which was 
debated in the summer of 1874—would have seen the difference be- 
tween the two men brought into marked contrast. Mr. Gladstone, 
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as he always does on Church questions, spoke with more or less preju- 
dice, but with the most ample knowledge and keen perception of 
the peculiar difficulties which had come to encircle the subject, of 
which probably not half a dozen members of the House of Commons 
had any understanding. Mr. Disraeli spoke in evident ignorance of 
anything but the merest commonplaces about the Scotch Church, and 
stumbled hither and thither in his argument, making as he always 
can some good personal points, but not attempting for a moment 
to grip the more complicated points at issue. The ecclesiastical 
entanglements which had grown round the question were to his 
mind, no doubt, mere political moonshine, not worth any effort at 
understanding. He could look at them afar off, at once with the 
disdain of a Hebrew whose race had given two revelations to the 
world, and the contempt of an Englishman for what he does not 
understand ; but it never entered into his head that in carrying out 
what some of his party, if not himself, thought a clever stratagem for 
the revival of Conservatism in Scotland, it was at least necessary that 
he should take pains to comprehend the subject and some of the 
practical as well as intellectuai subtleties it involved. Neither the 
one leader nor the other appeared in his best attitude on this occa- 
sion; but an occasion of this kind is often more instructive as to 
complexion of individual character than a greater one ; and the con- 
trast which the two men then presented was highly significant—the 
Conservative chief studied, artificial and ill-informed amidst his 
brilliant sallies; the Liberal champion intelligent and powerful, and 
cutting to the point through all the redundancies with which eccle- 
siastical passion, always easily kindled in him, had overlaid the subject. 

Mr. Gladstone will now remain what he is and has long been in 
the political world. He is not likely to develop any qualities other 
than those by which he is now well known. He may still, however, do 
great things, although we do not venture to forecast any of them. 
Our present business is not with measures, but with men—the 
personal forces at work in our present Parliament. Whatever legis- 
lative reforms Mr. Gladstone may yet undertake, the country has at 
least this security with him, that nothing will be done in ignorance 
or concealment. Discussion is the breath of his nostrils as a states- 
man. He may concoct schemes which do not see the daylight; an 
imagination so vivid with political ideas as his must be constantly 
forecasting recombinations of our national life; but whatever he may 
design he will bring to the light of debate before he attempts to 
clothe it with any reality. He cannot help doing this any more than 
Lord Beaconsfield can help keeping his schemes in shadow, and walking 
in the higher mystery of a political craft which is natural to him, and 
that love of obscure effects to which everything he has ever written 
bears witness. 

There are many who only see, or profess to see, a destructive side 
in Mr. Gladstone’s political activity. He has no doubt the faculty 
of destruction as to what he considers wrong or evil strongly de- 
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veloped. He enjoys felling ‘ upas-trees ;’ and it may be doubtful if 
he always sufficiently considers whether the tree is really poisonous 
before he begins to cut it down, and whether it might not possibly be 
pruned even to a healthy luxuriance. He is lacking in the love for 
ancient institutions which comes of a beautiful and tender as well 
as a strong imagination, and a certain generosity of historic insight 
in which so many modern politicians are deficient. But he is far 
more conservative in instinct than is commonly supposed. He de- 
stroys in order to save, we believe, even when he misses the mark. 
His Liberalism is certainly not destructive and radical in the coarser 
sense of the word. It is far too large-minded for this. A large- 
minded man capable of taking a sweep of human life and history 
can never be a Radical in this sense. Radicalism is the disease of 
political immaturity or essential narrowness of mind. There may be 
Radicals of this kind in the Cabinet, but Mr. Gladstone is not one. 
With the necessary growth of new political forces in a time like ours, 
and the intensities of social and moral enthusiasm working with 
volcanic impulse in so many directions, it is well to have a great 
political intelligence like his at the head of affairs. And the good 
result is seen in the willing homage which is paid to his power, if not 
always to his guidance. 

But who is to come after him? For, whatever may be Mr. Glad- 
stone’s powers, a statesman of seventy is after all a statesman of the 
past rather than of the present. When Mr. Gladstone in 1874 
abdicated the Liberal throne, there were two names for a time placed 
in supposed competition for the Liberal leadership. Many people 
thought then that an unhappy selection was made when Lord Hart- 
ington came to the front, and Mr. Forster with the simplicity and 
right feeling which have always characterised him retired in his 
favour. None were less satisfied than a certain class of Radical 
newspapers which have greatly grown in recent years, and whose pass- 
word is that the bourgeois element which they themselves represent 
should become the governing power in the country. We do not 
suppose that there are any now who doubt the wisdom of the choice 
that was then made. If there is any politician can be called the 
Minister of the future, it is Lord Hartington. It is not that he is 
distinguished above his fellows by political knowledge or insight 
—although of both we believe he has a larger share than he has 
often been credited with—but that he has shown a capacity of 
political sense and growth—and of that wisdom which only comes 
from growth—in which no prominent member of the Liberal party 
can be said to have equalled him. He has unrivalled patience, 
tenacity and determination, without the slightest approach to 
bluster, violence or ill-nature. He has made mistakes—in one in- 
stance, at least, a great mistake—through ignorance and the bad 
advice of those who ought to have known better than to advise what 
they did; but he has never shown weakness ; and he is incapable, as 
we honestly believe, of being moved save by public considerations. 
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This is the very highest merit we could accord to him, as it is un- 
happily far from being a conspicuous merit of certain members of the 
extreme Liberal party. In old days it was the Tories who never 
hesitated to make themselves the organs of sectarian interests and 
passions, if only they could make them subservient to their political 
ends. There are no doubt those among them capable of such a line 
again if they thought they could play it successfully. But there are 
certain modern ‘ Liberals’ who are well disposed to take up the same 
réle and play it with more or less effect. Apparently they have no 
idea that Liberalism in the genuine sense is not necessarily attached 
to any ‘ interest,’ however popular it may claim to be, or whatever 
number of votes it may help to secure at a general election. To 
follow blindly the impulses of any democratic or sectarian move- 
ment is just as essentially Tory in spirit as to follow in the same 
manner the impulses of any aristocratic or ecclesiastical movement. 
Men of this stamp do not understand the meaning of Liberalism. It 
is mere accident that they are where they are. A turn of the wheel 
would place them in the opposite scale. All genuine Liberalism 
implies the handling of public questions in a Liberal spirit with no 
arrvére pensée of serving, behind the cloak of political profession, 
the interests of a sect or the designs of any clique clamorous for domi- 
nation. There is no worthy guide in public life save a public spirit 
which is at once enlightened and courageous, and which will not bend 
to base or interested passions working behind the scenes. 

It is because we believe that Lord Hartington has more of this 
public spirit probably than any Liberal leader that we look to him above 
all as the coming statesman of the time. Removed by birth, edu- 
cation and breeding above the clash of lower interests, and un- 
tainted by the passions which fester at the roots of all sects—we use 
the word in the most general sense, as applying to all sectional 
organisations—he is naturally fitted to look calmly on this baser 
atmosphere of political contention; and not only to look calmly on 
it, but to judge clearly and advise righteously. These are the higher 
qualities of statesmanship which secure confidence as they give 
strength ; and it is a good account of the Liberal party that they 
have known how to honour these qualities and place them in the front. 
Important as are the gifts of public speech and the fire of enthu- 
siasm that is needed at times to kindle the public heart, such 
gifts are really inferior to the clear vision, the manly and upright 
thought, and the tenacious if unspoken earnestness which at once 
understands its way and holds it undeterred by restlessness on the 
one hand or jibes on the other. Lord Hartington may never be a 
great speaker; but he has all the makings in him of a great states- 
man, which is of far more importance to the country at present; 
while the chastisement, both lively and powerful, which he adminis- 
tered towards the close of the Session to Sir H. D. Wolff, Mr. Balfour, 
and others, is enough to show that he has undeveloped powers as a 
speaker no less than as a Minister. At the age of forty-seven he 
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is of all men the man to lead the Liberals in a right and hopeful 
course during the coming generation. 

Mr. Forster is fifteen years older, and this of itself is a great 
make-weight in the political race. Our respect for Mr. Forster is 
great, nor do his recent errors, as they must be called, affect this 
respect. His hitherto unlucky career as Irish Chief Secretary has 
shown, no doubt, unexpected weakness. This must be admitted even 
by those who have defended his proposed Irish legislation. The 
manner of it was bad, even if the legislation itself had heen less 
doubtful than it was. It was born of haste and inconsideration. 
Quite plainly, even if it had been successful, it would not have 
staunched, nor probably helped to staunch, the miseries of that un- 
happy country. His words about the House of Lords, too, although 
they were mischievously misconstrued, were not words of wisdom. If 
there is anything a statesman of the higher type is bound to avoid in 
times like this, it is the slightest encouragement to what may 
be called the professional Radicalism abroad—the Radicalism which 
trades on agitation, and from the bosom of unknown clubs whose 
folly is only equalled by their insignificance—when their members at 
any time emerge into public notice—send forth manifestos of the 
‘Rowdy Journal’ kind, ablaze with homage to a national patriotism, 
the very idea of which they do not understand. It was a real 
offence on the part of a politician of such standing as Mr. Forster 
to seem for a moment to encourage the flagrant nonsense of Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor and men of his class) No momentary irritation can be 
held to excuse such an offence, however it may explain it. But 
even this unlucky utterance, as well as all Mr. Forster’s tactics as 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, have, we believe, proceeded from the very 
excess of honesty and plain dealing for which he has always been 
characterised. He was disposed, on his accession to office, to credit 
others, even the Irish, with the same downright and direct intentions 
as himself, and he could see no reason why Irish questions should not 
yield to the same honest treatment as he had found serviceable in 
other cases. But this merely showed that he did not fully under- 
stand the Irish or Irish questions either. The last thing an Irish- 
man, or a Celt anywhere, thinks of is the direct settlement of a 
difficulty on any terms of reason such as would satisfy other mortals. 
All his grievances are masked grievances. They mean something 
else than they appear to mean, and before Mr. Forster is done with 
Ireland he will have learned this to his heart’s content. We still 
cherish good hopes of him as the responsible Minister for Ireland, 
but he has still a great deal to learn, and his colleagues too, before 
they can touch its miseries with any happy legislation. In the 
first instance, it is hoped that he will learn that, whether or not 
he is destined to contribute by further legislation to a pacific 
settlement of a country always, it may be said, ‘ within measurable 
distance of civil war,’ he and his colleagues are bound, as an absolute 
condition of doing any good, to enforce the law, and, if necessary, 
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with this view to lay an arrest on the leaders of an agitation which 
is both mad in itself and too plainly the cause of murderous outrage. 
A Government that is not able to secure life or property in Ireland is 
not likely, with the best intentions, to secure any other good to it. 

Of the remaining Liberal leaders there are at least three in the 
House of Commons and two in the Lords that deserve notice. We 
may begin with the Peers, as standing both officially and personally 
in advance of the others. Both Lord Granville and the Duke of 
Argyll must be pronounced in the front rank of statesmen, although 
the latter occupies a comparatively unimportant position in the pre- 
sent Cabinet. Lord Granville reached the maturity of his political 
fame and ability years ago; and it is only those who fail to recognise 
the firm determination—the steel glove, polished it may be—beneath 
the persuasive pat of his eloquence, who would be disposed to doubt 
his power as a leader. Like most men of his class, his power has 
been so mellowed both by natural bonhomie and ripened experience, that 
it is no longer obtrusive. He may give the impression of a courtly 
and refined gentleman of the old school, rather than of one fitted to 
represent the modern democracy. But English statesmanship owes 
much even to the school to which Lord Granville belongs—a school 
in which all the best traditions of Liberalism were combined with 
large knowledge of the world as well as the mere data of political 
science, and the eloquence of which was always touched with dig- 
nity and ease, never with violence. But Lord Granville himself is 
more than the mere product of any school. He is not only a per- 
suasive speaker, who can on a fitting occasion unsheathe a barbed 
sarcasm from the most velvety sentence, but to far-ranging and 
most genuine Liberal instincts he unites a rare knowledge of 
foreign affairs, and the most righteous and noble impulses in their 
guidance. There can be no doubt that the country has perfect con- 
fidence in his motives and judgment, and that whatever may be the 
solution of the present complications, it will not be from any lack 
of wisdom on his part if the issue is not both wise and right. - 

The Duke of Argyll is beyond question one of the ablest men in 
the present Cabinet. In mere penetration and power of brain we do 
not know that there is any before him, even Mr. Gladstone himself. 
It is impossible to read what the Duke has written, or to listen to 
his speeches in the House of Lords, without recognising how strong 
and clear an intellect lies behind all his speech and writing. He has 
also the special virtue of being true to his convictions in circumstances 
which must have greatly tried them, and in the face of adverse 
influences fashionable both in the world of science and politics. He 
is in short, both as a politician and a writer, of a sturdy and inde- 
pendent type by no means common, and his sturdiness is never, as 
some incline to think, mere brusquerie. It has an element of 
brusquerie, as his manner notoriously has; but his independence as a 
politician is always more than mere self-assertion or a disinclina- 
tion to fall in with the opinions of others. It has a true vein of 
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manliness, and it is always marked by broad sense and intelligence. 
His Presbyterianism, resting, as he has shown so repeatedly, on a 
basis of enlightened as well as traditionary thought, is an evidence 
of steady loyalty to principle. Within his own religious sphere he 
is quite as great an enthusiast as Mr. Gladstone; he is equaily 
faithful to an inherited system, differing as it greatly does from 
that of his political master; but he moves in a higher rational 
light on religious questions, and is less weighted by a mass of 
mere tradition. He carries into political discussion the same 
rational and luminous intellect which he shows in handling the pro- 
blems of science or theology, and adds to a masterly comprehension 
the fire of political passion. There is no speaker in the House 
of Lords that can be said now to equal him, or who is capable 
of rising to the same heights of sweeping yet dignified eloquence. 
It may be asked, then, Why is the Duke of Argyll not a greater 
figure in contemporary politics, and why should he have been rele- 
gated to a comparatively unimportant post in the new Cabinet, 
especially after holding a foremost post in the former Liberal Admi- 
nistration? These are questions that would occupy us needlessly, 
and on which we are probably not competent to throw any satisfactory 
light. It is understood that the state of the Duke’s health rendered 
harder work than what is attached to the office of Lord Privy Seal 
undesirable to him on the formation of the present Cabinet. Such 
things can never be but partially known to outsiders, and are often 
least of all accurately known to those who pretend to know most 
about them. But the Duke of Argyll’s political career has no 
doubt suffered from special causes that lie upon the surface, and 
which are just as patent as his great abilities—nay, toa large propor- 
tion of the political world far more patent. He has still, and has 
had from the first, an unhappily didactic manner—the manner of a 
Scotch professor or lecturer rather than of a man of the world. He 
lacks cordiality, ease, and apparent kindliness. He is a man to do 
his duty in all things according his light, but not more. The spon- 
taneity, effusiveness, or generous amplitude of courtesy which have 
often marked our great public men are not his; and he has probably 
never realised the lack of them. But these are far more telling 
qualities with the mass of English people, and English society, than 
any measure of talent or devotion to duty. From the lack of them 
in some degree the Prince Consort, with all his truly noble gifts, 
never was a popular man, and hardly is so even now when all his 
patiently heroic virtues are so well known. There is something no 
doubt that is right in the popular instinct, and we do not challenge 
its verdict. We offer it only in explanation. 

Of the remaining Ministers in the House of Lords there are the 
Lord Chancellor and the head of the Admiralty who may both claim 
also to stand in the front rank as statesmen. But neither of them 
can be said to be popular leaders. The clear, incisive, orderly 
intellect of Lord Selborne, and the sterling candour, knowledge, 
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and calm unaffected sense of Lord Northbrook are both invaluable 
adjuncts in the Liberal Cabinet. No one probably knows India and 
all the difficulties of its administration so well as the latter; and 
there was no clearer evidence of the folly of the late Viceroyship, 
and the bad principles which guided it, than the decided if unosten- 
tatious disapproval of Lord Northbrook. The deliberations of the 
present Cabinet would lose greatly if it lost the presence of either 
him or the Lord Chancellor, whose Conservative interests, both in 
reference to Church and land, are not at all incompatible with the 
most genuine and enlightened Liberalism. In the best sense of the 
word there is no greater Gladstonian in the Government than Lord 
Selborne. Both men are therefore true elements of Liberal strength, 
although neither will ever probably become distinct powers in the 
Constitution. 

The three statesmen in the House of Commons who still claim 
prominent mention are of course Mr. Bright, the Home Secretary, and 
the head of the War Office: men so unlike each other, and the 
possibilities of whose influence and career are to be measured so 
differently, that it is hardly possible to speak of them together. 
Mr. Bright stands apart from the other two not merely on account 
of his exceptional powers as an orator, but because his age places him 
in advance of the others. He may be said to be a generation 
older in political life. There is no man deserves better of his 
country than John Bright. If others did more to guide and direct 
the great agitation associated with his name and that of his friend 
Mr. Cobden, no one did so much to give it motive power, and by 
the kindling life of a rarely felicitous and effective eloquence, to 
bring triumph to a beneficent cause. He has hardly lost any of his 
power as an orator. He has no living match as a speaker in his 
happier moments, as in the discussion on the Burials Bill in last 
Parliament, when he rose above all the miserable entanglements of 
the question, and by the simplicity of his language, the pathos and 
beauty of his allusions, and the sweet yet manly tenderness of 
his tone, touched every heart that heard him. But undoubtedly 
Mr. Bright’s political thought moves now more in the past than in 
the present or future world of politics. We do not mean that his 
political interests are of the past. On the contrary, he is warmly 
interested in all present questions, and no man probably anticipates 
the political future with a more glowing faith and enthusiasm. It is, 
nevertheless, true that his modes of thought belong to the past. He 
has never forgotten or quite outlived the comparatively narrow range of 
ideas which were a gospel and all the gospel of politics to him from 1840 
to 1850. He has never left the things that are behind that he might 
reach forth unto those that are before. It is impossible not to 
notice the narrow sharpness with which he still often draws distinc- 
tions as to classes and interests which may have had force then, but 
which have largely lost all meaning or, at least, the same meaning, 
since. Not only so, but his career us an ugitator—it is the penalty 
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of every career of agitation—has left with him a certain tinge of 
asperity and exaggeration in speaking of classes of his countrymen, 
opposed to him in politics, which is not only at times painful, but 
which always marks a note of descent in the political scale. The 
highest political intelligence may yield to this class-tone in moments 
of political passion, but never without regret, and it instinctively 
rises above it in all better moments. It would seem sometimes as if 
Mr. Bright nursed the tone and rejoiced in it rather than repelled 
it; and it breeds that air of defiance of saying by his looks as 
well as by his words, ‘if you don’t take that, you will by-and-by 
get something worse,’ which is so very offensive to classes of his 
countrymen. It may be said that Mr. Bright knows, if possible, less 
of these classes than they know of him. His heart is large and his 
sympathies are not confined, but the country gentlemen of England 
do not come within the embrace of either. He will never be any- 
thing to them but a somewhat coarse agitator, and they are to him 
creatures of political imagination rather than the manly and reason- 
able creatures they often are. Mr. Bright, with all his powers and 
that charm of noble speech which still is his in all better moods, is 
no longer a political leader towards the gates of the future. Even as 
to Ireland he has declared all his mind long ago; and whatever 
solution may await the difficulties of that country, it will hardly be 
found within the compass of the well-known Bright clauses. He is 
a dogmatist—and has always been one--on all questions of Church 
and State, and there is no kind of political mind from which less can 
be hoped in the future than that which is represented by the dogmatic 
Dissenter. The whole struggles of the seventeenth century are a still 
living commentary upon the wisdom of their political designs and 
accomplishments. They may be destined to triumph once again as 
they did then, but their triumph, should it come, will not be that of 
enlightened statesmanship. 

Mr. Childers as a statesman can hardly be said to have made his 
mark as yet; but he has shown great administrative aptitude, and a 
wisdom of reticence as well as of speech which betokens latent 
capacity. With no mean gifts as a speaker, he has never been 
forward in political utterance—speaking, as is the habit of some, in 
season and out of season, and necessarily saying much that had better 
have been left unsaid. While a strong Liberal, Mr. Childers is 
neither on the one hand a Whig of an old school, nor a Neo-Liberal 
with extreme tendencies in one direction nor another. He has 
identified himself with no social or political nostrums, and plainly 
does not believe in advancing the well-being of the country by any 
ready-made legislative panaceas. He is, in short, a man of good 
sense, of large intelligence, and of ripened knowledge on many 
important questions; a man of business, yet with a special political 
education and the instincts of statesmanship guiding all his com- 
mercial experience. He is far more than the mere buwreaucrate, and 
knows well that no amount of mere business aptitude or departmental 
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capacity can ever make a statesman, without the higher thoughtful- 
ness that comes from the study of national questions on a great scale. 

Of Sir William Vernon Harcourt it is more difficult to speak 
than of any other who occupies a prominent position in the present 
Cabinet. He is a force still to be revealed. Of his powers as a 
speaker, and even as a political thinker, there can be no question. 
His mind ranges freely over the world of politics. He has know- 
ledge, energy, openness of mind. He is capable of infinite pains, at 
least in the preparation of his speeches, which no doubt was one of 
the weapons which overthrew the late Administration. His elaborate 
criticisms, studded with sarcasm and set off with a most effective 
rhetoric, did much to lay bare the imposture of a sinister foreign 
policy. His confidence in himself and in his cause gave a sweep to 
his oratory which made it deadly, and no one, save Mr. Gladstone 
himself, contributed so much to the results of the late election. He 
received therefore only what was due in his promotion to the high 
office which he now holds. He has still to prove that he possesses 
the higher qualities which can make him successful in such a post, 
or as a political leader. His mannerism has considerably softened 
during four months of official parliamentary life, he has learned some 
due consideration for the feelings of others, and has even at times 
been humble with a courtesy which suggests the diminution of a 
self-consciousness which must have otherwise proved a formidable 
inconvenience in the House of Commons. As there is no doubt of 
his capacity, so there is good hope that his political convictions are 
deeper and more steadfast than they once seemed to be, and that no 
mere love of asserting his own will, but a grave sense of the evils, 
not merely of boy-imprisonment, but of many other details of our 
domestic legislation, may stimulate him to an active and enlightened 
course of home policy. No mere cleverness, however intellectual 
and well-informed, can secure success in such an important career as 
that on which Sir William has entered. No one knows this better 
than he does himself, and the growth of steadfast, pure, and earnest 
public principles will no doubt mark prominently the future of that 
career. 

Of lesser men we cannot now speak, and it is the less necessary 
to do so that, able as many of these men are—like Mr. Faweett, 
Dr. Playfair, Mr. Grant Duff, and others—they are none of them 
powers likely to influence the future much. Mr. Fawcett is a man 
of undoubted ability, and has earned for himself a highly honourable 
position as a politician, as he has well deserved the official promotion 
which he has reached ; but, however valuable his guidance on special 
questions may be, he can never be either a popular or official leader. 
It is different with men like Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, 
the latter of whom especially may yet prove a power in the country. 
Both of these men have shown high capacities of parliamentary rule ; 
both are men of clear political insight, and possess that determination 
of judgment which, ripened by experience, and chastened by a wider 
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and more diversified range of sympathy, may yet lead them to success 
in statesmanship. But both ‘have still much to learn, and perhaps 
more to unlearn. A certain rawness and even offensiveness charac- 
terised their earlier utterances, and in the case of Mr. Chamberlain 
was accompanied by a dogmatism and self-assumption essentially 
Tory in spirit, surprising as the accusation may seem. iiis com- 
placent and superficial generalisations, when he was busy writing 
himself into notice in the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ and elsewhere, 
might just as readily have developed into a species of Toryism as 
anything else. His love of domination as the apostle of the Caucus, 
and his blind resolution to compass .political ends by compulsory 
majorities, rather than by the free and varied expressions of all shades 
of opinion, showed how imperfectly he understood the genuine 
principles of Liberalism, and that he cared far more for the triumph 
of his own ideas than for the education of a free people in ideas 
of political truth and righteousness. But this headiness belongs 
to political boyhood in every form. And now that Mr. Chamberlain 
has fairly reached the stage of political adolescence, there is reason 
to think that he has put away those things of his youth. Both the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the head of the Local 
Government Board are doubtless destined to exercise no inconsider- 
able influence upon the course of the political future. 

There are other younger men on the Liberal side, like Mr. Courtney 
and Mr. Trevelyan, who are capable of becoming factors in the 
political world, and influencing its destinies. The latter, we hope, 
may not be altogether seduced into the fascinating paths of literature, 
for which he has shown such rare fitness. There can be no better 
school for the study of political problems than sympathetic fellow- 
ship with two minds of such marvellous political fertility and large- 
ness of temper as those of Lord Macaulay and Charles James Fox ; 
but we trust that Mr. Trevelyan may return from such charming 
researches into the less pleasing but still more useful walks of legis- 
lative ambition. He and Mr. Grant Duff, whose rare political know- 
ledge gives a statesmanlike flavour to all his work, along with 
Dr. Playfair, constitute the only contingent of political intelligence 
which Scotland, with all its dominant Liberalism, can be said to 
send to the House of Commons; and neither Scotland nor the House 
can afford to want the services of an intelligence like that of Mr. 
Trevelyan. It might be wished that Scotland did more to enrich 
the higher elements of the House of Commons, and to contribute to 
the healthy growth of the political future. But such a result does 
not seem likely at present. It has even lost lately some wise and 
good names, prominent for parliamentary knowledge and varied 
political experience; and their places have not been refilled. It is 
all the more necessary that such names as remain should not hide 
their light. 

It is young, rising, and generously intelligent politicians that are 
needed on both sides—men who are willing to wait, and to give 
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much study to political problems before they venture upon their 
solution—men of catholic rather than of provincial or sectarian sym- 
pathies, of reforming rather than of radical zeal. All that can be well 
said is that there are more elements of promise in the present Parlia- 
ment than the last, if there are also grounds of distrust. The least 
thoughtful must be struck by the extent to which the government of 
the country is in the hands of men who are past middle life, and how 
the note of younger politicians on both sides is that of lawless indi- 
vidualism rather than of broad, well-educated capacity. There is a lack 
of subordination, and too little realisation of the need of training and 
discipline as a prime condition of all political usefulness. The new 
member is hardly fledged when he begins to try his wings, and soars 
in forward and aimless rhetoric for the delighted amazement of his 
constituency afar off; or, still worse, in some active line of his own 
by which the whole world may see what a clever fellow he is. The 
old idea of education under a political chief, which was still the 
governing one in Mr. Gladstone’s political youth, and in conformity 
with which he acquired his enormous range of political knowledge, 
has well-nigh passed away, and men pass from the country house, or 
the newspaper office, or from the army, or from doing nothing, to 
the senate, and believe that they are full-grown politicians, capable 
of handling all the weapons of one of the most difficult of arts. 
In the present House of Commons, and not least on the Conservative 
side, there has been already abundant evidence of this lack of 
subordination, and of the forwardness of younger and less competent 
politicians to take the reins out of the hands of their betters. 
There are really rising men on the Conservative side, men both of 
knowledge and competency to rule; but they are not to be found, 
or at least the best are not to be found, among the so-called fourth 
party, which probably annoyed Sir Stafford Northcote during the last 
session far more than they disturbed Lord Hartington. Such men 
must come to heel if they are to do any good, and learn to serve 
before they try to rule. And the lesson is in some respects as 
much needed on the other side. There were extreme Liberal mem- 
bers who ventured to address Lord Hartington in an utterly unbe- 
coming manner during a well-remembered discussion towards the 
beginning of last session. This lack of tone on either side is fatal to 
a high growth of political intelligence. And intelligence—brain 
power qualified and governed by moral instinct—is what is needed 
above all in the political sphere, as in every other sphere of activity 
in this world. With a high range of intelligence there will always 
be largeness of comprehension, patience in the solution of political 
problems, a Liberalism sanguine for the future, while conservative of 
all that is good in the past, eager for the amelioration of our social 
and religious state without fanaticism, or any thought that the 
gravest political changes can work changes in the opinions, feelings, 
and tendencies which—far more than any legislative framework—con- 
stitute the real national life of this old empire. A Radicalism which 
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ignores this, and, in deference to new-spun theories, would break 
down national institutions at many points, under the idea that 
class distinctions and religious and social jealousies would disappear 
with them, is ignorant alike of history and of political science. 
Nothing can be more unlike true Liberalism than such democratic 
dogmatism. The fate of Liberalism and of the country—for that 
the fate of Liberalism and the country is indissolubly united appears 
to us certain—will depend on its resistance to impulses so really 
alien to it as some that now run alongside of it. It is because our 
present leaders, and especially he who is clearly the heir of the 
supremacy of the Liberal party, are men of large intelligence and of 
varied and enlightened experience—willing to be taught by, the 
popular instinct, while also striving to guide it—that we believe that 
the destinies of the country are safe in their hands, and that not 
merely the present difficulties in Ireland and the East, but many 
coming difficulties, will reach under their hands a beneficent issue. 
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N the wide space of sea between the south-east coast of Mull and 
the mainland of Lorne, to the west of Scarba and Jura, there is 
a group of six small islands called the ‘ Garveloch Islands.’ They lie 
out of the steamboat track of tourists to Oban and the Hebrides, and 
are therefore rarely visited. In the magnificent archipelago which 
bursts upon the gaze of the traveller as he emerges from the Crinan 
Canal and passes out through the wide portals of the Dorus Mohr, 
this group of islands may escape notice altogether, and yet when 
sailing close to them they exhibit some of the finest sea-cliffs on the 
west coast of Scotland. Rising two or three hundred feet sheer from 
deep water, they form for nearly three miles, a sublime rampart, on 
which the elements have carved their grand runes in many a fissure 
and rugged ledge. Here and there they have crystallised into splen- 
did basaltic columns not unworthy of Staffaand the Giant’s Causeway; 
and at short intervals enormous trap-dykes run up through them, 
some of which have been excavated by the action of the waves, form- 
ing caves and clefts into which the sea dashes.with a sullen roar. 
The natural brown of the basalt is deepened in some places by the 
beating upon it of incessant tempests into a kind of black bloom, 
giving to the cliffs a peculiarly stern iron look, repellent of all life ; 
in other places they are brightened by the most brilliant mural 
vegetation ; lichens giving them a golden or hoary appearance, and 
mosses softening their haggard features with a tinge of verdure. 
Mpyriads of sea-fowl have made their nests in the ledges of the preci- 
pices ; and their white forms may be seen clearly relieved against the 
dark background, as they rise in clouds frightened by the shouts of the 
boatmen, and fill the air with their deafening cries. While on some 
projecting point a scart or green-crested cormorant sits, and stretch- 
ing forth its long neck, looks down at the spectator sailing past with 
its wild uncanny eye, seeming the very demon of the solitude. 

It is hard to realise, what the signs around emphatically indicate, 
that this region, so peaceful now, was once the scene of the wildest 
convulsions. These lofty cliffs were upheaved by subterranean fires, 
and those mountains of Mull which look so quiet and cold in the 
serenity of heaven flared as active volcanoes upon the lurid horizon. 
Soundings here show in one place a sudden abyss six or seven hundred 
feet deep, and in another a shallow tableland that comes within a 
few fathoms of the surface, indicating violent plutonic disturbance. 
The mountains of Mull are supposed to have been no less than 
14,000 feet high, excelling Etna in sublimity ; and their reduction 
to their present low level, the highest point having an elevation of 
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less than 3,000 feet, shows to what a tremendous process of denuda- 
tion they have since been subjected. Judging from the evidence of 
the curious leaf-beds of Ardtun in the neighbourhood, this great 
yoleanic outburst took place at a comparatively recent period of 
geological history. The fossils found in these remarkably-preserved 
beds, intercalated between thick deposits of volcanic ashes, are 
analogous with the existing flora of the eastern sea-board of North 
America from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Carolina; and they 
tell us that islands now utterly bare and destitute of wood were at 
this period covered with luxuriant forests of deciduous trees, ere 
they were overwhelmed like the neighbourhood of Naples with a suc- 
cession of fiery deluges. If we wish to form some idea how these 
ancient geological forests looked, we have only to go to any part of 
eastern North America, where the aboriginal woods have not been cut 
down. The Puritan fathers saw the very same kind of vegetation 
when they landed on the shores of New England two centuries ago. 
Immeasurably older than this voleanic region are Iona and the outer 
Hebrides with their Laurentian rocks. They are fragments of a lost 
country, against whose iron shores the unbroken force of the Atlantic 
dashed at a time when Skye and Mulland the Garveloch Islands lay 
asmud at the bottom of a wide sound, and the Alps, Himalayas, 
and Andes, the highest but youngest mountains of the earth, had not 
yet reared their snowy crests to heaven. 

It is most interesting to compare the geological with the civil and 
ecclesiastical history of this region, and to trace the striking points 
of resemblance between them. The inconceivable antiquity of the 
rocks of Iona formed a fitting scene for those primitive Christian 
missions which go so far back in our short human history, that they 
seem almost lost in the mists of fable. The later fiery eruptions 
which played so important a part in the formation of Mull and the 
Garveloch group were paralleled by the wild scenes of human strife 
which those places witnessed from the sixth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. During the time of St. Columba they formed the battle- 
ground between the Scots of Dalriada and the heathen Picts, when 
sanguinary fights between the two rival nations were continually taking 
place and no human life or possession was safe. Pictish pirates in- 
fested the surrounding seas, and ravaged the coasts with fire and 
sword. On the highest point of one of the Garveloch Islands, called 
Dunchonnel, perched on the edge of a basaltic cliff, are the scanty 
ruins of a rude fort, where dwelt a noted sea-robber of the name of 
Johan, son of royal Conall, who descended from his eyrie at frequent 
intervals and plundered the island of Mull and the mainland of Ardna- 
murchan. Then came the Danish and Norwegian inyasions, which 
proved even more disastrous to the inhabitants, and resulted in the 
subjugation of all the Western Isles to the rule of the Northmen. The 
whole region is a land of romance, to whose exciting story Sir Walter 
Scott has given charming poetic expression in his ‘ Lord of the Isles.’ 
On almost every projecting trap-rock and prominent headland on this 
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intricate coast, are the remains of strongly fortified castles, erected 
after the expulsion of the Scandinavians by the fierce Celtic chief- 
tains, whose grim effigies with sword and helmet and coat of mail, 
we see carved on the tombstones of Iona. 

But it is not of fiery eruptions and lawless human passions only 
that this region witnesses. At the present day the visitor in bright 
summer weather sees only a paradise of surpassing loveliness reflected 
in the mirror of a sea as blue as the sky above; and the beauty and 
tranquillity of nature seem a fit background to that enchanting story 
of piety and devotion that belonged in the far-off ages to those lonely 
isles. As out of the faint morning mists that lightly envelope them 
in July when touched by the rising sun, the islands and coasts emerge, 
and with a subtle witchery of shyness and boldness reveal their 
hidden charms, so out of the dim misty ecclesiastical legends that 
hover around them, shine before the eye of the student of church 
history the heavenly lives of saints and hermits, who helped by their 
faith and zeal almost to perpetuate into uninspired times the apos- 
tolic age. It is of an episode in this romantic half-fabulous period, 
which has a charm to the imagination that never palls, that I have 
now to write. 

At the western extremity of the Garveloch group there is a 
small island separated from its larger neighbour by a narrow strait. 
Its cliffs are lower, more broken and rugged ; and far down over their 
beetling brows appear patches of grass and wild flowers, which give 
them a softer appearance. Fronting the mainland, the island rises 
abruptly in a wall-like face, but at the back it slopes gradually dow 
to the level of the sea. In some places its trap-dykes have been 
isolated by the action of the tides, and project from the rocks like 
Cyclopean walls; while at the south end there are deep caves 
mantled with ivy and huge arches like the fantastic rock scenery of 
Carisaig, on the opposite shore of Mull. A fringe of rugged rocks, 
with sharp teeth-like projections, standing out in the water, guards 
it on the western side; with tortuous channels, running in among 
them to the shore like the reef around a coral island. By the natives 
of the district this island is called ‘Eilean na Naomh, or the ‘Isk 
of Saints.’ It has been identified almost beyond doubt as the 
“Insula Hinba’ or ‘ Hinbina,’ to which Adamnan refers in his ‘ Life 
of St. Columba,’ as one of the islands on which the great Celtic 
apostle had founded his earliest monasteries. From time imme 
morial it has enjoyed a sacred reputation, a ‘religio loci.’ Before 
the time of St. Columba it was probably, like Iona, the seat of s0- 
called Druidic worship, or whatever kind of nature-cult the primi- 
tive inhabitants had favoured. St. Brendan, whose name is still 
commemorated in that of the neighbouring parish of Kilbrandon, 
had placed upon it a Christian establishment, supposed to have beet 
a college for training preachers of the gospel, previous to its occupa- 
tion by the monastery of St. Columba; and this establishment was 
in all likelihood swept away in the severe struggle between the Picts 
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and the Dalriadic Scots in the year 560, which ended in the defeat 
of the latter. The old Gaelic word for college, viz., Adleach, is 
still preserved in the name of Elachnave, by which the island is best 
known in our guide-books. Between it and Oronsay there was once 
a close ecclesiastical connection ; its parsonage and vicarage teinds 
having, previous to 1630, belonged to the celebrated priory of that 
island, which in its turn was an appanage of Holyrood Abbey near 
Edinburgh. Latterly it has been included in the parish of Jura. 
For many centuries it has been uninhabited ; and with the exception 
of shepherds who pay an occasional visit to it to look after their 
sheep, and a few zealous antiquaries who land on its shores at long 
intervals—its stern silence is never disturbed by the presence of man. 

Owing to this seclusion the island has almost entirely escaped the 
notice of the world ; but next to Iona it is one of the most interesting 
places in Scotland to the student of sacred archeology. Having 
heard incidentally of its wonderful ecclesiastical ruins, I determined 
to see them for myself. Happening to be staying two summers ago 
at Easdale with Mr. Whyte, the hospitable and intelligent manager 
of the famous slate quarries there, he placed one of the company’s 
steamers at my disposal. We went first to Oronsay, and spent the 
day in inspecting the interesting remains of the priory there, with 
its well-preserved cloisters, grand cross, and richly sculptured tomb- 
stones, not much inferior to those in the famous churchyard of Reilig 
Oran. Returning late in the afternoon to Elachnave, the steamer lay 
at the back of the island, at a safe distance from the jagged outer 
rocks, over which the swell of the sea broke in foam. Descending 
into a small boat, we rowed a long way to shore, entering in between 
the rocks by a narrow lane of water which shallowed gradually, and 
was paved at the bottom with white pebbles. The primitive wicker 
boats covered with hides, in which the early Scottish saints went 
from island to island to carry on their missionary work, could land 
here without running any risk from the surf of the Atlantic. Landing 
on the soft turf, we saw before us looming vaguely through the even- 
ing shadows that were beginning to fall, the objects of our quest. 
In a wide hollow, between two parallel ridges of rock that stretched 
across the middle of the island, formed by the erosion of several 
closely contiguous trap-dykes, when the island was at a lower level 
and the sea broke over it, we saw a series of grey walls ascending one 
beyond the other up the slope. One could tell at a glance that this 
spot had been long inhabited, for the grass on the terraces was green 
as an emerald and smooth as velvet, contrasting strikingly with the 
bare rocks that everywhere came to the surface. The nettle and 
the dock, too, grew in the sheltered places, those strange social 
plants that follow everywhere in the footsteps of man, and indicate 
even in the loneliest wilderness where his home had been. Close to 
the shore, at the foot of the slope, we came upon the well, to which 
the reverence of ages has given the name of Tobhair Colwmkill, the 
Well of St. Columba. It was just beyond the reach of the tide; but 
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the winter storms doubtless often dashed the salt spray into it. 
Around its margin, almost touching the clive seaweeds, the products 
of another element, grew the wild thyme, crimsoning the turfy bank 
with its blossoms, and the little euphrasy with its mystic associations ; 
and in the very baptism of the water was a bed of wild cress and a 
tuft of blue-eyed forget-me-nots, keeping alive at the same time the 
memory of the azure sky from whence their beautiful tints had come, 
and of the saintly men whose devoted lives had consecrated the 
spot. Like the patriarchs who encamped around a well in the 
desert, the Celtic hermits had built their monastery near this well, 
the only fresh water on the island. Still and quiet, deep and cool 
as that well was their own life here; like the margin of flowery 
verdure which its waters nourished was the influence which that 
monastery exercised amid the dreary pagan waste. All around had 
changed ; but this silver link with the remote generations remained 
the same. We could drink from its clear refreshing cup to-day, 
as St. Columba had done thirteen centuries ago. 

Above this well in a sheltered nook we found a cluster of ruins, 
which looked at first sight like the wrecks of a long-neglected sheep- 
fold, or a rude farm-steading. But a closer inspection revealed their 
true character. They were evidently ecclesiastical remains of great 
antiquity. Nearest us was the largest and most perfect building, 
beyond doubt a primitive chapel or oratory. The walls were roofless 
and destitute of gables, but were otherwise almost entire. Tha 
measured twenty-five feet by fifteen, and were fringed at the top with 
large hanging tufts of sea spleenwort and polypody, and shaggy with 
masses of grey filamentous lichen, such as grows upon rocks at the 
sea-shore. They were built without mortar, in the most compact and 
admirable manner, of squared pieces of slate, procured from one of 
the neighbouring islands. Nothing could exceed the simplicity of the 
structure, presenting no architectural detail except a square-headed 
doorway in the west end, a small window, splayed on both sides, in 
the east end, and on the south side a projecting shelf, which probably 
indicated the site of an altar. To the east of the chapel were several 
square enclosures, communicating with each other, which formed in 
all probability the domestic part of the establishment. A little way 
beyond, on the rising ground, we found a very curious building ina 
good state of preservation, with one end semicircular and the other 
square and gabled. It had a doorway on each side, but no traces of 
windows. In the inside the floor of the semicircular part was con- 
siderably raised above the rest; another had a round hole in the centre 
communicating with a small chamber below. This has been identi- 
fied as a kiln for drying corn. Below the chapel in the middle of the 
greensward we nearly stumbled into what seemed an underground cell 
of irregular oval shape and very small dimensions. Its roof was 
formed by heavy slabs of stone laid across the walls and covered with 
turf, and the entrance was by a hole almost level with the ground. 
In rainy weather it is often half full of water. 
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We examined this little group of buildings with profound interest ; 
for there is every reason to believe that they are the very ruins of the 
first: monastery which St. Columba himself founded after that of Iona. 
Upwards of thirteen hundred years have passed quietly over them in 
this forgotten ocean solitude. They are among the very oldest 
ecclesiastical remains in Scotland; and their preservation is owing not 
only to the seclusion and loneliness of their situation, but also to the 
fact that, contrary to the custom of the time, they were constructed 
of stone. The religious edifices which St. Columba and his followers 
had erected in Iona were built of oaken planks, or consisted of strong 
wooden stakes driven into the ground, intertwined with wands, and 
plastered on the outside and inside with clay. The monastery was 
called by an old writer ‘ gloriosum ccenobium ;’ but its glory cer- 
tainly did not lie in its architecture. The church was simply a log 
house, and the dwellings of the saints clustered around it were mere 
wigwams. Adamnan speaks of St. Columba sending forth his disciples 
on one occasion to gather bundles of twigs, and to cut down stakes to 
build his hospice. St. Ninian had, indeed, a hundred and sixty years 
earlier constructed at Whithorn in Galloway, by the aid of masons 
whom he obtained from St. Martin of Tours on his way home from 
Rome, a little church and monastery of stone, called Candida Casa 
from the whiteness of its walls. It was built twenty-three years before 
the final departure of the Romans from Britain, and could not there- 
fore have been the first stone building erected in this country, for the 
houses and temples of the Romans were all constructed of solid stone 
or brick. But it was in all likelihood the first native structure built 
of stone, and must have been a great wonder in those days of wattled 
huts and wooden stockades. St. Kentigern originated the cathedral 
of St. Asaph in Wales in the sixth century as a wooden church, after 
the manner of the Celts. And even the missionaries who went abroad 
carried with them this custom of building churches of wood. In the 
wooden oratory of Bobbio, afterwards famous for its collection of 
ancient manuscripts, St. Columbanus, early in the seventh century, 
reproduced in classic Italy the rude type of Scottish and Irish eccle- 
siastical architecture. The Celts were woodlanders, finding in the 
extensive forests that covered the country their houses and their food. 
Occupied with the chase, and supported by the spontaneous produce 
of the earth, they never dreamed of stone edifices or felt the want of 
them. The first Christian missionaries therefore endeavoured to 
estrange the minds of the natives from their old idolatry by building 
wooden churches after the model of the native dwellings, differing 
from them only in being larger and more substantial. And when 
afterwards the fashion of building them of stone came in, the inno- 
vation was resented by a large conservative party. Constructed of 
such perishable materials, the primitive ecclesiastical buildings 
speedily disappeared, being set on fire in those troublous times, or 
yielding to the natural process of decay. No trace can now be seen 
in Iona of the original monastic buildings which St. Columba had 
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founded ; their very site can only with the greatest difficulty and 
uncertainty be made out, and the grand cathedral ruins which now 
dignify the spot are the remains of stone buildings, constructed at a 
much later date and specially adapted to the Romish ritual. The 
ecclesiastical remains on Elachnave which have survived to our own 
day are therefore important as indicating what must have been the 
nature and relative position of the parent institution at Iona, upon 
the plan of which they were modelled. 

To the west of the oratory there are two large square enclosures 
covered with long coarse grass. The walls that surround them in 
most places are embedded in the turf, and only rise a foot or two 
above the ground. The one nearest the church was evidently an old 
garden where the monks cultivated the few simple herbs which 
they required for food. The fact that there was a kiln for drying 
corn in connection with the buildings indicated that the brethren 
cultivated this grain, a task which must have been attended with 
considerable difficulty, considering how scanty was the arable soil on 
the island, and how rainy and boisterous the climate. Agriculture 
and the tending of cattle were the principal out-door pursuits with 
which they diversified their sacred exercises. With the labour of 
their own hands they procured their food—which was very simple, 
consisting of oaten or barley bread, milk, eggs, and fish, enriched 
on festal days, or on the arrival of special guests, by an addition of 
mutton or beef to the principal meal. The enclosure beyond was 
undoubtedly an ancient churchyard. This was an essential feature 
in the monastic establishments of St. Columba. Every one of them, 
like the original one at Iona, had its cemetery adjoining the church. 
And while all else belonging to the primitive Celtic church has dis- 
appeared, the numerous old burying-grounds throughout the country 
which it had consecrated beside the cells of its saints remain to this 
day hallowed by the memories and affections of many generations. 
Some of these burying-grounds, however, have a history of their 
own, and an antiquity far more venerable than that of the saint’s 
cell or the church connected with them. They were hypethral 
temples consecrated to pagan mythology long before the introduction 
of Christianity; and in Christian times they were open-air sanc- 
tuaries in which our forefathers worshipped centuries before any of 
our parish churches were built. The oldest architectural erection 
upon them was the cross of wood or stone, which the wandering 
preacher set up as a rally-point for the people, and to hallow the place 
of their meeting. If Elachnave, as we have every reason to believe, 
was a primitive seat of pagan worship long before the time of St. 
Brendan or St. Columba, then the burying-ground beside the oratory 
must have been the consecrated part of the island. And in all like- 
lihood the Celtic saints erected their own structures on it because of 
its immemorial sacredness, displacing the original dark superstitions 
by the blessed rites of Christianity. Only a few rude stones covered 
with grey lichens, without date or inscription, now mark the spot 
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where some unknown dust reposes. The cross is carved on some of 
them; and its simple shape, contrasting so strikingly with the elabo- 
rate sculptures of the Iona tombstones and the sepulchral monu- 
ments in the priory of Oronsay, shows that this graveyard is of far 
more ancient date than anything that can now be seen in those 
famous haunts. On a subsequent occasion we took with us a pick 
and shovel and excavated some of the most promising graves, when 
we came between two and three feet below the surface upon more 
ornate headstones of slate of a later date, some of which had the 
Celtic cross and the other well-known Iona sculptures. There is one 
large massive slab of slate lying near the oratory, unfortunately 
broken in two, with the tree of life and some other elaborate patterns 
carved upon it, which must have been taken from the burying- 
ground, where it doubtless covered the grave of some prominent 
dignitary of the church. Macculloch mentions that when he visited 
the island there were numerous richly sculptured stones standing 
in the place. These must either have been removed or have sunk 
out of sight in the soil during the interval, for there are now none 
above ground. Rank grass mixed with luxuriant bracken and the 
common weeds of the waste cover the enclosure, which is indeed 
God’s acre, for it has long passed out of the keeping of man, and no 
human hand for ages has tended the graves of the forgotten dead. 
We can hardly suppose that the use of the cemetery was restricted 
to the members of the monastic institution on the island. It is 
filled from end to end with graves, and it seems improbable that so 
many interments could have been furnished by the monastery alone 
during the comparatively short period of its history. The holy 
reputation of the place would make it widely attractive; and it 
would be eagerly sought as a burying-place by the inhabitants of the 
mainland and of the surrounding islands, just as Iona was sought. 
Island-churchyards besides were always favourite burying-places, 
originating doubtless in the greater security from the ravages of 
wolves which they afforded ; the mainland in primitive times being 
covered with impenetrable forests and swamps, in which roamed 
wild beasts from which no grave could be secure. Layman and 
cleric, saint and serf, may therefore have here mingled their dust to- 
gether ; and over them all alike the lonely wind, as it sweeps through 
the blades of the long grass, sings its requiem. There is nothing 
mournful, however, in such a cemetery. The breath of the ages has 
winnowed away all the sadness; the wounds which death inflicted 
have long ago been healed by his own hand; and the weepers for 
many centuries have been with the wept. Human sorrows here are 
but as the inarticulate sounds of the desert; human affections but 
as the fleeting tints on a sunset cloud ; human memories but as the 
lights and shadows that flit over a mountain slope. We can think 
of man’s death here as we think of the decay of nature; and the 
life that has been lived so long ago that it is to us but a bodiless 
dream, seems like the herbs of the field that grow out of its dust, 
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which flourish in the morning and in the evening are cut down 
and withered. Human remains and the relics of past summers seem 
here to have the same value ; and in vain is the enclosure separated 
from the common hillside. Nature has trodden down its walls, 
obliterated its suggestive mounds, effaced its carvings with her lichens 
and mosses, and brought all that was human in it back to the level of 
her own universal bosom ; and over all, her own life and man’s death, 
she breathes her benison of changeless peace. It is the cross alone 
that distinguishes the unconscionsness of human life from the uncon- 
sciousness of nature. And what a trophy of everlasting victory is 
that! Nature cannot keep for ever in her embrace, though she has 
done so for many ages, the life for which Jesus died. While we 
muse here upon the decease which was accomplished at Jerusalem, we 
feel indeed that none who fall asleep beneath the shadow of the 
cross can perish; for the shadow. of the cross is the shadow of God. 
At the top of a green grassy hillock in the neighbourhood, over- 
looking the shore, there is a heap of loose stones, in the midst of 
which a square slab of stone projects, marked with a simple incised 
cross. Local tradition points out this spot as the grave of Eithne, 
the mother of St. Columba. This remarkable woman was the 
daughter of Dima, son of Ner, descended from Cathaeir Mor, King 
of Leinster, and afterwards of all Ireland. Her family for several 
generations seem to have been distinguished for their piety and 
talents, and shone in that rude remote age like lights in a dark 
place. Her brothers, Ernan and Virgnous, were among the most 
devoted supporters of their illustrious nephew in his missionary 
enterprise. Her nephew, St. Conan, was also a distinguished pupil 
of St. Columba, and his name still appears on the cross at Campbel- 
town, and is connected with the church of Kilchonan in the Rhinns 
of Islay. Like Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, Eithne, the 
mother of St. Columba, had a powerful influence in determining the 
bent of her son’s inclination towards the Church. Indeed, as we 
learn from the interesting book called the ‘ Felire of Aengus the 
Culdee Saint,’ written in the ninth century, nearly all the Scotch 
and Irish saints were indebted to their mothers for their training 
for a holy life. Before her child was born Eithne made him the 
subject of constant prayer. She dreamed one night that an angel 
presented to her a garment of the most beautiful texture and varied 
hues. This gift, however, he afterwards took away; and as it flew 
through the sky it continued to unfold and extend itself over 
mountains and plains, until at length it covered a space which her eye 
could not measure. Finding what she had once possessed thus gone 
out of her reach, she was grieved exceedingly at her loss, but the 
angel comforted her by saying that the expanding garment was a 
symbol of the teaching of the child that should be born to her, 
which would spread over all Ireland and Scotland and be the means 
of bringing an innumerable company of souls to heaven. Like 
Hannah of old, she dedicated her little Samuel to the Lord from his 
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very infancy ; and one can imagine with what tender solicitude such 
a mother would watch over and mark the early indications of. piety 
and talent in a child, whose birth was heralded. by such wonderful 
auguries. We know nothing regarding her subsequent career except 
that she lived to see her son fulfilling the promise of his child- 
hood, and fully justifying all the predictions concerning his future 
greatness. 

It must not be forgotten that the brethren at Elachnave were not 
monks in the sense in which the word is usually understood. They 
were not associated together for the express purpose of observing a 
certain monastic rule; but they imposed special regulations upon 
themselves for the promotion of order ; and their chief object for living 
in fellowship was to impart instruction and prepare candidates for 
the post of the ministry. The institution was therefore, properly 
speaking, not a monastery, but a seminary of sacred learning, a centre 
of missionary enterprise. From time to time suitably qualified men 
were sent out from this island in all directions to preach the gospel, 
to baptize converts, to visit and heal the sick, and to instruct the 
ignorant. Theirs was not the idle life of mere recluses who had 
abandoned the duties of society for the sake of selfish ease. Not for 
purposes that: terminated in themselves did they cultivate in seclu- 
sion their natural gifts and spiritual powers. Like a streamlet that 
diffuses to the populous dwellers on its banks far down in the valley 
the blessings it has gathered from the clouds in the lonely places 
among the hills, so these monks retired from the world that they 
might communicate to men in their own busy haunts the high 
thoughts that had come to them from the inspiration of the desert. 
But this use of solitude as a preparation for an active missionary life 
in the crowd soon gave place to the love of it for its own sake as a 
means of personal holiness. An increasing asceticism was regarded 
as a high type of Christian virtue, and this influence gradually led 
the brethren to sever themselves from the common or ccenobitical 
life of the fraternity, and either to build for themselves solitary cells 
near the monastery, or to retire altogether into the wilderness. At 
first many ecclesiastics were married men, although partially sepa- 
rated from their wives hy their religious duties; but at the close of 
the age of St. Columba and subsequently, a more pretentious morality 
made its appearance, and complete celibacy was practised by those 
who aspired to the highest degree of perfection. In the sixth and 
seventh centuries the old monastic church had become almost entirely 
eremitical in Scotland. No other type of excellence save that which 
was developed in complete solitude was prized, or even existed, and 
to become religious in those days simply meant to become a recluse 
or hermit. The teaching and example of the first great hermits— 
St. Paul of Thebes and St. Anthony—had reached the Western Isles, 
and had there awakened an enthusiastic response. ‘We read of Cor- 
mac na Leathan and other disciples of St. Columba sailing forth 
over the northern ocean to find in some far-away island a desert spot 
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where there might be no trace or recollection of man, and failing in 
the attempt—so widely had the eremitic fever spread and taken pos- 
session of every available place. The famous legend of St. Brendan 
and his seven years’ voyage in search of ‘the land promised to the 
saints,’ which stirred up many an adventurous spirit to navigate the 
western seas, and perhaps filled the mind of Columbus, long after- 
wards, with the hopes which led to the discovery of America, was, as 
Kingsley well observes, but a dream of the hermit’s cell—of the ideal 
of an earthly paradise where no echo of man’s life ever intruded. It 
was this intense craving for solitude that induced the disciples of 
St. Columba to forsake the parent institution at Iona and build an 
establishment in the deeper seclusion of Elachnave. But, as Dr. 
Skene has remarked, even the little society immured on that desert 
island was too large a world for some of the more meditative and 
ascetic spirits of the fraternity. While still living in the island, and 
retaining their connection with the monastery, they sought frequent 
opportunities of retiring for a time to a separate building for 
solitary prayer or for penitential exercises, during which they held 
no intercourse with their brethren. 

Of this curious mode of life there is a very interesting relic still 
preserved in the island. A short distance below the cluster of mo- 
nastic ruins, on a grassy slope not far from the shore, are the remains 
of two circular, dome-shaped buildings joined together. They are 
built of loose stones, without any cement, overlapping each other and 
coming to a point in the roof. The walls are very thick and strong, 
and have been so firmly and artistically constructed that part of the 
beehive-roof of the smaller one still suspends its curve in the air, 
having defied the storms of centuries. On the outside it is covered 
with mould and sods, and blends almost insensibly with the turfy 
hill-side. The larger structure, which is half demolished, is internally 
fourteen feet in diameter, and opens upon the outside by means of a 
square-shaped doorway facing south-west, another similar doorway 
communicating between the two buildings at the point of junction. 
So low was the entrance, that one required to creep on all fours in 
order to gain admission. The walls were blackened with the smoke 
of fires kindled by fishermen, who from time to time were forced to 
take refuge in this place by stress of weather. By them these hee- 
hive cells are well known as ‘ The Ovens,’ to which, indeed, they bear 
a considerable resemblance. The place in which this curious build- 
ing is situated seems, according to Adamnan, to have been anciently 
called Muirbulemar; and in one of the cells, as we learn from the 
same authority, St. Feargne, or Virgnous, the maternal uncle of St. 
Columba, led a hermit’s life for twelve years, ‘as a victorious soldier 
of Jesus Christ,’ after having lived for many years previously ‘ with- 
out reproach in obedience’ among the brethren at Iona. Similar 
eremitical remains, belonging to the same or to a subsequent age, 
still exist among the Hebrides, in the islands of St. Kilda and Rona, 
in the Flannan Islands to the west of Lewis, and in Inchcolm in the 
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Firth of Forth. Lord Dunraven, in his magnificent work entitled 
‘ Notes on Irish Architecture,’ exhibits most interesting photographs 
of those which have been found in Ireland. These singular dwellings 
are called by the modern Irish ‘ clochans ;’ in ancient times they 
were known as carcair, a word identical with the Latin carcer, a 
prison. In some places only one cell is found, where the lonely in- 
mate lived a life * by heaven too much opprest.’ In other places two 
or more cells were built beside each other. In the island of Ard- 
oillean, off the west coast of Ireland, several separate cells are seen 
enclosed by a circular uncemented stone wall, in which a number of 
hermits lived an individual recluse life, as distinct from the eno- 
bitical life of the monastery. The two cells joined together at Elach- 
nave are a striking example of the transition between the solitary 
abode of the hermit and what may be called the social eremitical 
establishment. We are reminded by the social life of these ‘soli- 
taries’ of the parallel instance in the romance of King Arthur, where 
Sir Bedevere and Sir Launcelot, after they lost their lord, lived with 
seven other noble knights for six years in great penance in a her- 
mitage between two hills. To the single cell of the solitary and the 
clustered cells of the congregated hermits, the common name of 
disert was given, a name which survives in Dysart, a small town in 
Fifeshire, so called because of the eremitical cell of St. Serf in its 
neighbourhood. At Iona there is a small burying-place, south of the 
ruins of the cathedral, still called ‘Cladh an Diseart,’ near which is a 
harbour called ‘ Port an Diseart.’ These local names preserve the 
memory of a hermitage which once existed in this place, to which 
some of the brethren of the monastery retired for a time into a deeper 
solitude. In after ages cells were built against the wall of a church, 
called reclusoria or anchorholds, where the devotee immured him- 
self for life. Traces of such living tombs, in which women as weil 
as men spent their whole life in prayer and meditation, may still be 
seen in connection with many of the old parish churches of England 
and Ireland, such as Rittendon in Essex, Clifton Campville in Staf- 
fordshire, Chipping Norton, Oxon, and Warrington in Warwickshire. 
The position of such anchorholds as have entirely vanished is often 
indicated hy little curious windows which occur in many old churches 
in various situations and at various heights, called ‘ low side windows.’ 
Some of these windows are simple square openings, which were never 
glazed, and were closed only by shutters ; others have a stone transom 
across, the upper part of which is glazed and the lower closed by a 
shutter. The hermit who lived inside the church could have light 
from the glazed portion of the window, while through the unglazed 
part he could receive his food from those appointed to wait upon 
him and hold communication with the outer world. Others of these 
low side windows would enable an anchorite living outside the church 
to watch the worship of the sanctuary within, and to receive the holy 
communion through the opening. It is some window of this kind 
that is alluded to in the romance of ‘Prince Arthur.’ ‘Then Sir 
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Launcelot armed him, and took his horse, and as he rode that day he 
saw a chapel where was a recluse which had a window that she might 
see up to the altar; and all aloud she called Sir Launcelot, because 
he seemed a knight errant.’ Rules were laid down for the construc- 
tion of such anchorholds. Bishop Poore describes in his ‘ Ancren 
Riewle’ the kind of life that was lived in these cells ; and a special 
liturgical service was appointed in connection with the immuring of 
the occupants, as we find in the ‘ Salisbury Manual,’ and in the Pon- 
tifical of Lacy, bishop of Exeter. 

The two beehive cells at Elachnave remind us of a curious custom 
in connection with the discipline of the St. Columban Church. When 
any one of the brethren was guilty of some grave offence, he was 
obliged to seclude himself, with a member of the fraternity distin- 
guished for his piety, whom he made his anwmchard or soul-friend, 
and implicitly obeyed in the performance of the special exercises 
prescribed for his restoration. Perhaps these cells were made use of 
for this penitential purpose, as well as for the practice of extreme 
asceticism on the part of those who led blameless lives. Another 
punishment often inflicted for light offences was the recitation of the 
whole or part of the Psalter, with the body entirely immersed in 
water. This penance may have been carried out in the curious under- 
ground cell near the oratory, which, as I have said, is often half filled 
with water during rainy weather. I was informed by some of the old 
people at Easdale that thirty or forty years ago, a curious stone was 
found near these beehive cells with a narrow aperture in it, which was 
used in the administration of justice. The accused was required to 
put his hand through it, when if innocent he could withdraw it easily, 
but if guilty his hand became swollen to such an extent that he was 
held fast. This Celtic ordeal recalls the similar one in connection with 
the famous marble mask, known as the ‘ Bocca della Verita,’ in the 
portico of Sta. Maria in Cosmedin in Rome. Doubtless both were 
derived from the same primitive source, and belonged to the original 
pagan symbolism which underlay alike the Christianity of Rome and 
of this remote island of the Hebrides. We searched diligently for 
this interesting relic among the cairns of loose grey stones lying 
around, but were unsuccessful. 

Besides the performance of their religious duties, two other oc- 
cupations diversified the monotonous existence of the brethren of 
Elachnave. One was the practice of the healing art. And just as 
the heads of monasteries in the St. Columban Church, like the 
Aaronic priesthood, were descended from the same family, and at- 
tained to their office by hereditary succession, being known for several 
hundred years as ‘ the Coiirbs of Columcille,’ so those who practised 
medicine among them perpetuated a family of doctors, in which 
medical skill was an inheritance of birth. Certain families in Islay 
and Mull, the ‘ Olla Ileach’ and ‘ Olla Muileach,’ produced famous 
physicians up to the end of last century. The other occupation 
alluded to was the copying of manuscripts. St. Columba had inspired 
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all his followers with his own ardent love of books. No labour in the 
monastic institutions was regarded with greater honour than the 
writing of service~-books for the use of the various churches which 
rapidly sprang up throughout the land. To the elaborate orna- 
mentation of copies of the Gospels and Psalters, many years were 
devoted by the skilful and patient transcribers. At Elachnave there 
was doubtless a library of such classic and Christian literature as 
existed in those days. Possibly some of the manuscripts in this 
island and at Iona, rescued from destruction at the Reformation, 
found their way to the Colleges of Douay and Ratisbon, or even to 
the vast literary storehouse of the Vatican, where they may still lie 
hid along with the unknown spoils of the Celtic monastery of Bobbio 
in Italy, waiting for some future Cardinal Mai to discover them. A 
few of the manuscripts of the St. Columban monasteries of the sixth 
and seventh centuries survive to this day. The famous Psalter 
called the ‘Cathack’ or Book of Battle, which St. Columba copied 
without permission from the original, in the possession of Finnian of 
Moyville, and which was the cause of the battle that led to his ex- 
pulsion from Ireland, is now in the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, enclosed in its silver reliquary. The copy of the Evangelists 
called the ‘ Book of Durrow,’ which belonged to St. Columba’s prin- 
cipal Irish monastery of that name, in the county of Meath, and the 
‘Book of Kells,’ traditionally known as the ‘ Great Gospel of Colum- 
cille, are preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, where 
I had lately the pleasure of carefully examining them, through the 
kindness of the accomplished librarian. Both these manuscripts are 
remarkable specimens of the vast skill and labour bestowed by the 
St. Columban transcribers upon the embellishment of the Scriptures. 
But the ‘ Book of Kells’ is by far the more wonderful of the two. 
The elaborate beauty and extraordinary richness and intricacy of its 
illuminations, transcend all previous ideas of such work, and fill every- 
one who examines them with astonishment and admiration. Itis worthy 
of the veneration which it has received for nearly thirteen hundred 
years, as one of the principal Christian relics of the western world. 
The loss of the manuscripts, chartularies, and treasured records 
of aremote antiquity at Iona, during the destructive storm of the 
Reformation, is deeply to be regretted on many grounds. Had they 
survived they would doubtless have thrown much light upon the 
history of the institution at Elachnave. As it is, we know very little 
indeed of the events that transpired in this secluded place, or of its 
subsequent fate when the Culdees, persecuted by their inexorable 
enemies of the Romish Church, and expelled from the outposts in the 
surrounding isles, were finally driven away from their last stronghold 
in Iona. Of its early history a few dim traces may be incidentally 
found in Adamnan’s life of St. Columba. This author mentions that 
St. Columba sent Ernan, his uncle, to preside over the monastery he 
had founded in this island. Being an aged man, however, he did not 
long exercise this office. Feeling himself seriously ill, he desired to 
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be taken back to Iona, that he might die within the hallowed pre- 
cincts of the institution he loved so well. St. Columba set out from 
his cell to the landing-place to meet his aged relative, as he feebly 
attempted to walk the short intervening distance. But when there 
were only twenty-four paces between them, Ernan suddenly fell down 
to the ground, and breathed his last before St. Columba could see his 
face ; and on the fatal spot a cross was raised to commemorate his 
death. St. Columba frequently visited the monastery at Elachnave, 
and exercised over its affairs a paternal surveillance. Adamnan 
speaks of the church where he ministered, and of the house which he 
occupied on such occasions, which may be identified with the existing 
remains. It was while living here at one time that he was raised 
into a rapt ecstatic state like St. John in Patmos, and for three 
days and nights he neither ate nor drank, nor suffered anyone to 
approach him. The house in which he dwelt was filled with heavenly 
brightness, and through the chinks of the doors and keyholes rays of 
surpassing brilliancy were seen to issue during the night. Certain 
spiritual songs also, which had never been heard before, he was heard 
to sing. He came to see, as he allowed in the presence of a very few 
afterwards, many secrets hidden from men since the beginning of the 
world fully revealed. Here too he received a deputation of four holy 
founders of monasteries, who had come from Ireland to visit him. 
Comgall of Bangor, and Cainneach of Achaboe, the two who had 
accompanied him in his first visit to King Brude, Brendan of Clon- 
fert, and that Cormac, who, as I have said, undertook in vain a 
perilous voyage in the North Sea in search of a solitary island in 
which he might place a hermitage. Here too occurred a picturesque 
incident, told by Adamnan, and poetically adorned by Montalembert 
in his ‘ Monks of the West.’ When about to excommunicate the sons 
of Connal, notorious freebooters and persecutors of the Church, one 
of their associates rushed upon St. Columba to kill him with his 
spear. A monk called Finlugan, clothed in the saint’s cowl, stepped 
in between the intending murderer and his victim. The spear failed 
to pierce the cowl, as if it had been a coat of mail, and the monk 
remained unhurt. Lambh-des, the assassin, fancying that he had 
slain his victim, fled immediately. Exactly one year after this St. 
Columba, in Iona, said: ‘ This day twelve months ago, Lambh-des did 
his best to slay Finlugan when he took my place; to-day he himself 
is slain.’ And so it turned out. That very day Lambh-des was slain 
by one Cronan, who, it is said, discharged his weapon in the name of 
the saint. 

A spot more lonely, more secluded from the ordinary associations of 
human life, from the common sights and sounds of nature itself, than 
the site of these ruins, it is impossible to imagine. The landscape 
is reduced to its simplest elements. It is a mere sketch or outline 
of that which in other places has been filled up. No streamlet 
animates the scene with its bright sparkle and cheery murmur ; no 
tree or bush makes a sanctuary of shadow and mystery in the naked 
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waste; nothing but the bare rock with its infrequent patches of 
verdure meets the eye, over which the wind wails with almost human 
plaintiveness. Everything speaks only of eternal endurance—the 
rocks around, the sky overhead, the sea beyond. On the shore the 
wave beats unweariedly in its ceaseless ebb and flow, as it has done for 
untold ages. It is the throb of nature’s great pulse that counts no 
minutes in its everlasting youth. No conspicuous foliage indicates 
the passage of the seasons by its kindling buds in spring, and its 
fading tints in autumn ; and the weeds and wild flowers are too small 
and hidden to register to the eye the changes of the year. Save by 
a tenderer tinge that comes upon the herbage in the early year, and 
a sadder brown that overshadows it at the close—save by the wilder 
or softer voice of wind and wave, by the darker or brighter aspect of 
sea and sky, by the longer or shorter light, the seasons are indis- 
tinguishable, and one perpetual autumn broods over the place. 
Man’s life here becomes a part of the eternal monotony of nature. 
The repose of body and spirit, the conformity of the order of human 
life with the beautiful order of God’s works, which weary hearts 
out of monasteries consider the ideal blessedness, could here Le en- 
joyed in fullest measure. The life of the lichen on the rock could 
not be more impassive. The great world comes only to the verge 
of the mainland ; and the larger islands loom so faintly in the dis- 
tance, that they bring no suggestions of human tears and strife to 
disturb the solitude. The toiling generations that in long succession 
sow, and reap, and struggle are forgotten. Only with God’s sea and 
sky, on which man can make no impression and leave no trace, is the 
wide horizon filled. The sunrise opens up every day its mystic visions 
of the apocalyptic city; the sunset flecks its path of gold over the 
placid waters leading to the gates of the west, where human vision 
ends in the blinding glory; and the far mountains flushed with the 
dying daylight awaken thoughts of the everlasting hills * beyond which 
God’s divinest secrets lie.’ 

It may be that the Celtic monks had no power of admiring natural 
scenery. They lived long before that faculty, which is a product of 
modern times, was developed. The solemn purpose of their lives 
might have put into the background all thoughts of beauty either in 
the works of nature or of man. But still they could not be alto- 
gether unconscious of the romantic surroundings of their retreat. 
St. Columba selected Iona for its convenient position, and the special 
advantages which it offered for carrying on his mission ; but we have 
reason to believe that he who was in other things so far before his 
time, was not insensible to the picturesqueness of the spot itself, 
and the incomparable views of the archipelago of islands of which it 
formed the centre. And something of the same mind must have pos- 
sessed the disciples of this gifted seer who lived in the monastery of 
Elachnave. Dreary and monotonous as was their narrow home, it had 
a grand outlook. Following the broad ritt occasioned by the erosion 
of the trap-dyke, in which the ruins are situated, to the summit, a 
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great window opens up there between stupendous walls of rock that 
plunge sheer down into the sea. This window frames, for one half 
the horizon, one of the grandest views in Scotland. But from the 
height above it the eye can see all around the horizon—and nothing 
can exceed the magnificent sweep of sea and shore which it embraces. 
Eastwards Ben Cruachan and the shoulder of Ben Nevis appear in view. 
Tn the south-west the rocky ramparts of Scarba and the twin Paps 
of Jura alternately appear and disappear through their wreaths of 
clouds. Due west the dark blue line of Colonsay breaks the mono- 
tony of the Atlantic billows at their utmost verge. And northwards 
the shores of Mull, with their near basaltic cliffs and distant far-ex- 
tending headlands, slope up to the lofty cone of Ben More in the in- 
terior. That wide horizon to the monks of old must have been a 
transfiguration scene in which the most varied effects of light and 
shade, peace and storm, would be constantly displayed. Every sound 
would be in harmony with the transcendent vision; and after the 
still small voices of the wind on the height and the wave on the 
shore would come at intervals through the solemn silence thus ac- 
centuated the thunder roar of the vexed whirlpool of Corryvreckan ; 
and the spectator would be irresistibly urged—like Elijah at Horeb— 
to cover his face with his mantle before the greatness of God. 
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Mr. Sempriu’s SETTLEMENT. 


I. 


T was a great relief to the congregation at Kirjath-jearim Chapel 
when they saw Mr. Sempill at last settled in its pulpit. The 
difficulties which they had experienced in filling up the place of 
Mr. Glendinning, their late pastor, had not only damped the enthu- 
siasm of their members, but had bred party divisions that threatened 
to break up the flock altogether. So long as Mr. Glendinning lived 
there had been no congregation in the whole connection more com- 
pact and harmonious than that of Kirjath. The worthy man was 
its first pastor. Half a century before, he had commenced services 
in a wooden barn by the wayside for those who thirsted after more 
evangelical doctrine than that preached by the Established Church 
of theday. The few who at first gathered round him were not of 
much social account in the district ; and Mr. Stickler of St. Simonie’s, 
the minister of the parish, cracked many jokes at the poor appear- 
ance of the dissenters and their place of worship. ‘ The Cave of 
Adullam,’ the ‘City of Refuge,’ were epithets by which Mr. Stickler 
was wont to speak of Mr. Glendinning’s meeting-house, and follow- 
ing up the latter idea he dubbed the chapel ‘ Kirjath-jearim, a 
name which ever afterwards continued to cling to it. Mr. Glendin- 
ning’s sermons, however, were more successful than Mr. Stickler’s 
jokes, and before long a considerable congregation collected at 
Kirjath, comprising not a few well-to-do farmers and tradesmen from 
the neighbouring town of Simonie. By and by the timber taber- 
nacle gave place to a substantial stone and lime building, while a 
comfortable two-storied manse supplanted the little thatched cottage 
that had been the first home of the pastor and his family. And when 
the railway passed through the district, and the engineers laid down 
a station close to the chapel, the prosperity of Kirjath was com- 
pleted and a considerable village soon sprang up, which from the 
lack of any other local designation called itself after the name of 
the chapel. 

Mr. Glendinning’s death was a great event in the annals of Kir- 
jath. While he lived, both office-bearers and congregation had been 
kept in strict subjection to his will, whether in matters of doctrine 
or of discipline. Men like Deacon Lundie, the lawyer in Simonie, 
who liked to take the lead in church matters, sometimes thought 
that Mr. Glendinning arrogated too much power to himself, and 
that more deference should be shown to the opinions of the office- 
bearers ; but in the end the minister had it all his own way, for the 
mass of the congregation was ready to subscribe to whatever views he 
chose to put before them. And every one admitted that Mr. Glen- 
dinning had a good right to rule in Kirjath; and that if he was 
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occasionally inclined to be dictatorial, it was nothing more than was 
to be expected. He it was who had gathered together the congrega- 
tion, who had received every member into the Church, who had raised 
the money for building the chapel and manse, and who had procured 
endowments from various denominational funds. And yet there were 
people in Kirjath who grudged Mr. Glendinning his authority, and 
who would fain have delivered the church from his assumptions, had 
not the majority stood loyally by their pastor whenever controversy 
arose. 

When the grave closed over Mr. Glendinning and his funeral ser- 
mon had been duly preached by Brother Dudgeon of Drywells, the 
deacons of Kirjath began to feel the importance of the responsibility 
that now devolved upon them. This was the first opportunity that 
Kirjath had enjoyed of choosing a minister, and every office-bearer 
was determined that their choice should be such as would do credit to 
Kirjath in the eyes of the connection. Equally resolved was each that 
he himself should have the leading voice in the selection, and that 
Mr. Glendinning’s successor should be a man imbued with his own 
individual ideas of doctrine and Church government. It was not 
long, therefore, before symptoms of discord manifested themselves ; 
and hot blood was raised even at the first meeting. 

‘I’m all for deliberation,’ said Mr. Lundie, the lawyer. *‘ We can 
give a good salary, and we ought to get a good man. We're twenty 
pounds better than Drywells, and our manse is the best in the Church 
any way round about. I am not a man that sets more by gifts than 
grace, but I think we might get a college man for the money.’ 

‘ What signifies carnal learning unless a pastor has got the spirit ?’ 
snuffled Mr. Sandison, the chemist, who professed a greater degree of 
evangelical fervour than his fellows, and who was always denouncing 
the worldly wisdom of Deacon Lundie’s counsels. ‘It was not upon 
‘college men that the Spirit descended on the day of Pentecost. Give 
me a man with the Spirit, who can read the word of God, and I don’t 
care though he had never been inside a school or college all his days. 
Knowledge only puffeth up, and makes a pastor give himself airs.’ 

‘What we want is a man which understands the congregation,’ 
put in Mr. Teape, the clothier from Simonie, who had a nephew 
newly licensed as a preacher. ‘It takes a stranger months before he 
gets at the souls of his flock, and then there is always people which 
lays their hands upon him,-and makes him cliquish. In my opinion 
a local connection would be a qualification.’ 

‘At any rate let us look about us,’ urged Mr. Dickson, the corn- 
merchant ; ‘ let us invite probationers to come and preach—we can get 
’em for a guinea a head, and their railway fares won’t come to much. 
As for feeding and putting them up, I don’t mind taking that upon 
myself; my house is handy for the station.’ 

‘Umph!’ retorted Mr. Lundie, who thought he detected in the 
corn-merchant’s proposal a scheme for bringing candidates under his 
own influence. ‘ There will be no difficulty about showing hospitality. 
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But I’ve been thinking that it would be perhaps better if any 
qualified member of the congregation were asked to cast about him 
and select a candidate or two. I am going up to Glasgow in a week 
or so, and will be happy to be of any service that lies within my 
poor ability.’ 

‘And in the meantime let’s give Mr. Glendinning’s widow the 
minister’s salary,’ said bluff Mr. Lyon, the farmer of Broomknowes, 
who had been elected a member of the deacons’ court rather because 
he was the most liberal subscriber to the funds of Kirjath than that 
his spiritual aptitude for the office was at all conspicuous. ‘The 
Kirjath folk need not be shabby—when the plate is empty we can fill 
it again ; and if we don’t show our Christianity by providing for the 
widow and orphan, it don’t matter much what sort of a minister we 

et.” 

. ‘ There are objections in the way of Brother Lyon’s proposals,’ in- 
terposed Mr. Lundie. ‘ We have not only ourselves but the rest of 
the Church to consider, and though we might afford to be liberal in 
the case of Mr. Glendinning’s widow, we must pause before we set up 
a precedent that less able congregations might find it difficult to fol- 
low. Am I to understand, then, that it is the pleasure of the meeting 
that I make inquiries during my absence for a suitable minister?’ 

Mr. Teape would have urged the expediency of preferring a pastor 
who ‘ knew the souls of the Kirjath folk,’ and Mr. Dickson again re- 
marked that candidates could be most conveniently put up at his 
house, it was so handy for the station; but as Mr. Lundie’s proposal 
was ostensibly a less selfish one, it was formally carried, and the 
writer was deputed by the congregation to look around him for a man 
of parts and piety to fill the vacant pulpit of Kirjath. 

Then began the troubles of Kirjath-jearim. Mr. Lundie brought 
back with him Mr. Prosser, a gifted young graduate of Glasgow 
University, who had won prizes without number, and who would have 
been content to accept Kirjath as a perch upon which he might 
fledge his wings for soaring to a higher summit. But this young 
divine’s theology was of too advanced a type for the sober believers of 
Kirjath. Some other rival for the vacant pastorate obligingly sent 
to each of the office-bearers an essay which Mr. Prosser had published 
to demonstrate that Moses was not responsible for all the writings 
that have been handed down to history under hisname. An attempt 
might have been made to get over this scepticism about the autkor- 
ship of the Pentateuch, as relating to a matter under the old dispen- 
sation, but Mr. Prosser in his first sermon to the Kirjath flock un- 
luckily let drop some doubts regarding the personality of the Devil, a 
being who occupied too prominent a place in the creed of the con- 
gregation to be thus slighted with impunity. Mr. Prosser’s chances 
were consequently lost, and though Mr. Lundie had as good as pro- 
mised him the charge of Kirjath, the young preacher departed in 
disgust out of their coasts. 


Then Mr. Dickson, the corn-merchant, brought forward Mr. 
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Laidle, whose chief claim to the consideration of the congregation 
was the success which he had achieved in raising money for the 
various schemes of the Church, and who brought with him many tes- 
timonials from eminent divines to the effects which his preaching 
had produced upon the pockets of his hearers. 

Mr. Lundie, however, in revenge for the defeat of his own candi- 
date, formed a party and drove him from the field; and the purse- 
strings of the Kirjath congregation were saved from the relaxing 
influence of Mr. Laidle’s oratory. 

Next Mr. Teape’s nephew was allowed a chance, and party feeling 
soon ran higher than ever. Mr. Lundie and Mr. Dickson having each 
failed to put in his own man, of course did their best to oppose young 
Mr. Teape’s candidature; but there was a large number of mem- 
bers who by friendship and family connections were disposed to give 
him a trial. The contest between the Teapites and the anti-Teapites 
soon became too bitter to be confined within the narrow limits of Kir- 
jath. The doctrine and morals of Mr. Teape were warmly assailed 
by the one side, and as stoutly defended by the other, not merely in 
the penny weekly paper of the district, but in the columns of the 
‘Evangelical Record, the chief organ of the denomination. Ifa 
* Lover of Truth’ lauded Mr. Teape’s eloquence and orthodoxy the 
one week, a *‘ Hater of Humbug’ was sure to come to the front on 
the following Saturday with a cutting criticism upon the candidate’s 
latest discourse. One week ‘ Querist’ asks the editor of the *‘ Record’ 
whether it was or was not the case that the person who aspired to 
take charge of the souls of the Kirjath congregation had been flogged 
when a boy by Mr. Licklittle, the pedagogue of St. Simonie’s, for 
using the name of the d—1l in a light and irreverent manner, and 
whether at the same period of his career he was not in the habit of 
employing such expressions as ‘confound it’ and ‘blast it’ in his 
conversation. In the next issue of the same journal ‘ Vindex’ tells 
the editor that it is of no consequence to ‘ Querist ’ whether the re- 
ports mentioned be true or not, as he was not a member of the Kir- 
jath congregation, and never would be admitted to that body unuil 
he had given proofs of an intention to abandon his profligate and 
irreligious ways. When the Teapites threatened to prevail, the anti- 
Teapites, with Deacon Lundie at their head, spoke of establishing a rival 
meeting to Kirjath in the Freemasons’ Hall at Simonie; when the 
balance of power inclined to the anti-Teapites, the others declared 
that if any other pastor were forced upon them they would go over 
to the Free Kirk, or would walk the half-score and odd miles 
that lay between them and Drywells. Whichever faction prevailed, 
schism seemed inevitable, and the connection was threatened with the 
disruption of one of its most prosperous congregations. It was in 
vain that the neighbouring brethren sought to interpose their good 
offices ; such interposition only ended in their taking one or other of 
the contending sides and spreading the quarrel to their own charges. 
It seemed equally in vain that Brother Dudgeon of Drywells prayed 
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every Sabbath that the Lord would turn again the captivity of Kir- 
jath, which the worthy man thought could be best effected by his 
own translation to the contested seat, for Kirjath was worth a good 
twenty pounds a year more than his own pulpit. At last, when the 
Teape party seemed on the point of carrying their candidate, and 
the opposition were about to declare open revolt by ‘lifting’ their 
Bibles and hymn-books from their pews in Kirjath, the leaders of the 
sect interfered and made a last effort for peace. Through their 
influence a call was addressed to young Mr. Teape from a wealthy 
dissenting congregation in an English manufacturing town, which 
he was only too glad to accept; and the congregation of Kirjath 
received a hint that if they placed any value upon the goodwill 
of the Church, they would make choice of Mr. Sempill for their 
minister. All parties were now well tired of squabbling, and the ad- 
vent of Mr. Sempill, a candidate from a neutral quarter, was as oil 
cast upon the troubled waters. And so on the motion of Mr. Lundie, 
seconded by Mr. Teape, Mr. Sempill was harmoniously elected to the 
pastoral charge of the congregation of Kirjath. 


Il. 


Tue new pastor of Kirjath was of a very different stamp from the 
majority of his class. He had entered the ministry rather late in 
life, and though he was now upwards of five-and-thirty he had never 
before held the charge of a congregation. No one knew very well 
how the previous part of his life had been spent, for Dr. Brodie, of 
the Theological College, who had sent him down to Kirjath, had 
given no details of his antecedents, except that he had had much ex- 
perience of the world before he received a ‘call,’ and that he was well 
connected and had a small income of his own. He was evidently 
a man of superior education, who had travelled much, and knew both 
men and books; so that when Brother Dudgeon, of Drywells, who had 
prepared himself for the ministry behind a draper’s counter, called to 
offer the right hand of fellowship to the new minister, he was some- 
-what 6verawed by Mr. Sempill’s manner, and felt constrained to ad- 
dress*him as ‘Sir’ more frequently than was consistent with a notion 
of perfect equality. 

Not the least interested portion of the congregation in Mr. Sem- 
pill’s settlement were the young ladies of the flock. Handsome 
ministers with private incomes, and with a snug manse and com- 
fortable salary, were not so common in the connection that a man 
of Mr. Sempill’s appearance and prospects could be treated with in- 
difference. The new minister of Kirjath was pronounced by Miss 
Lundie to be distangwee, and by Miss Powrie to be ‘just like an 
officer ;’ and as these ladies set themselves up for the social oracles 
of Simonie, all the rest of the sex readily accepted Mr. Sempill as a 
legitimate object of adoration. Long before the day appointed for 
the new minister’s induction, Miss Lundie and Miss Powrie had con- 
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stituted themselves a committee for canvassing the congregation and 
collecting funds to present Mr. Sempill with a pulpit gown and 
Bible, although his predecessor, Mr. Glendinning, had been quite con- 
tent to preach in his threadbare frock. The fair promoters would 
have fain made their gift take the form of a silver tea-service, but 
then the new pastor was a bachelor, and uncharitable persons like 
Miss Dickson or Miss Teape would be ready to hint that they were 
scheming to get themselves one day advanced to preside over the 
plate, and so Miss Dickson and Miss Teape were not called upon to 
aid in the collection ; but as two ladies could hardly claim to repre- 
sent the female portion of the congregation, Miss Lundie and Miss 
Powrie called to their counsels Daisy Lyon, whom all the parish 
looked upon as a child, and who might be expected to let them have 
their own way. 

It was a great day in the annals of Kirjath when Mr. Sempill 
was installed into its pulpit. The famous Dr. Brodie, of the Theolo- 
gical College, himself came down to introduce the minister to his 
flock. Then there was a procession of the Sunday scholars, who 
marched in proud array from Simonie to Kirjath, with Brother Dud- 
geon, of Drywells, at their head, with flags and hanners displayed, 
and chanting the Sankey hymn, ‘See the mighty host ‘advancing, 
Satan leading on,’ without, however, intending to impute any, diabo- 
lical attributes to the reverend gentleman who preceded them. The 
‘induction sermon was preached by Brother Dudgeon, who, in his exul- 
tation at the accession of strength which the Church had gained, for- 
got, it is to be hoped, that Kirjath was worth twenty pounds more 
than Drywells ; and after the new pastor had shaken hands with the 
office-bearers and members, Mr. Lundie led in the deputation from 
the ladies of Kirjath, and announced in his most pompous tones the 
pleasant mission with which they had been charged. Mr. Sempill 
did not look like a nervous man, but probably in his previous expe- 
rience he had never been exposed to such a battery of charms as that 
now brought to bear upon him. There was Miss Lundie, tall and 
dark, with bold black eyes and bright red cheeks, who had evi- 
dently left her teens a good many years behind, and who looked 
like a lady not to be trifled with. Next came Miss Powrie, a 
gushing girl of thirty, who clung to her companion’s arm with a 
great affectation of shyness, and who kept her eyes modestly fixed 
upon the ground, as if she feared to encounter the gaze of the new 
pastor. Miss Powrie had limp, jute-coloured hair, and a face 
wreathed into stereotyped smiles, and as she was the cousin of a 
Radical member of Parliament, and had been jilted by a Major of 
Native Infantry, advantages of which no other lady in Simonie could 
boast, Miss Lundie could not refuse to divide with her the social 
empire of the town. Mr. Sempill accepted the black robe which 
these two ladies held out to him with a polite expression of gra- 
titude for their kindness; but when Mr. Lundie brought forward 
Daisy Lyon, who was to present the pulpit Bible, the new minis- 
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ter could not help betraying a warmer interest in the ceremony. 
Miss Powrie had been anxious that this office should be entrusted to 
her, but the deacons of Kirjath, remembering that Mrs. Lyon had 
contributed shekels for Miss Powrie’s mite, determined that Daisy 
should have the preference. And what young unmarried minister 
could have looked with indifference upon the shrinking, slight-made 
form which clung nervously to the portly side of Mr. Landie? Mr. 
Sempill had too much experience of the world to allow his composure 
to be shaken by the bold assurance of Miss Lundie or the simpering 
affectation of her companion, but there was something in the fair 
fresh young face, now suffused with bashful blushes ; the limpid hazel 
eyes which, having failed in an attempt to look saucy, now seemed 
on the point of melting into tears ; the bright, smooth temples upon 
which. honesty and frankness had set their stamp, and from which 
heavy masses of dark brown hair, pushed back in rippling clusters, 
fell in thick curls over her slender curved neck and sloping shoul- 
ders—there was something, we say, about Daisy Lyon that a man 
more insensible to female charms than the new minister of Kirjath 
could not have gazed upon unmoved. His hand lingered upon that 
of the girl as he took the sacred book from her, and while he essayed 
a few incoherent remarks about the preciousness of the gift, and the 
need he would have for its guidance, he was conscious only of the 
sweet young face cast down before his earnest gaze, and of the shy, 
trembling figure that clung still closer to Deacon Lundie as the 
minister addressed her. 

‘There!’ said Deacon Lundie, with a sigh of relief, when, the 
blessing pronounced and the congregation dispersed, the office- 
bearers met in the vestry; ‘that is a good business well over. If we 
had you married next, Mr. Sempill, we would feel as if you were 
fairly settled among us.’ 

* Ay, ay,’ langhed Mr. Lyon, in his loud hearty tones. ‘ All the 
young women in Kirjath will be pulling caps for you. But don’t 
you be taken in by them, Mr. Sempill. I warrant a handsome man 
like you has a lass of your own to put at the head of the manse 
table, and she'll be heartily welcome among us. Goodness’ sakes 
alive’—this was the nearest approach to swearing that the farmer 
of Broomknowes was permitted to make since his wife had com- 
pelled him to enter the communion of Kirjath—‘ goodness’ sakes 
alive, ministers are but men as well as other folk.’ 

‘ A wife who knows the flock, and can enter into pastoral work, is 
often of great assistance to a young minister,’ said Mr. Lundie deci- 
sively. ‘We are plain people here in Kirjath, Mr. Sempill, but I 
trust that you will give me the pleasure of your company to dinner 
on an early day. It is my misfortune to be a widower; but my 
daughter—you saw her to-day—will be delighted to receive you.’ 

‘We are but poor tradesfolk, and don’t afford to give dinners,’ 
put in Mr. Teape, the clothier, with a covert sneer at Mr. Lundie, 
who was by far the poorer of the two, and who was always giving 
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himself superior airs as a ‘ professional’ man; ‘but we hope Mr. 
Sempill will often give us the honour of his company at tea. I ama 
busy man, myself, but you will always find my wife and daughter in 
the house, which will be proud to welcome you, though they do not 
push theirselves forward in the congregation.’ 

‘I don’t deal in invitations; there is no ceremony about me,’ 
cried Mr. Dickson, the corn-factor, with great affectation of hearti- 
ness. ‘* My house is handy for the station, and look in whenever you 
pass. A glass of dry sherry used for the stomach’s sake is not such a 
bad thing when you are travelling, and that at any rate I can always 
promise you, Mr. Sempill.’ 

While acknowledging the hospitable proffers of his office-bearers, 
Mr. Sempill could not help wondering why Mr. Lyon had not joined 
in them; and indeed as the recollection of Daisy passed across his 
mind, he felt that an invitation to Broomknowes would be more to 
his taste than any of the inducements held out by the others. But 
Mr. Lyon had turned away, and was gazing abstractedly through the 
vestry window, while his hands, plunged deep into his trousers pocket, 
kept jingling loose money, as if he heard nothing of what was 
passing. 

‘You must not mind Brother Lyon,’ said Mr. Lundie, who had 
turned back after the others had taken their leave, to have the last 
word with the minister. ‘He is but a weak vessel, poor man! Be- 
tween ourselves, Mrs. Lyon has a will of her own, and her husband 
gets but little of his own way. And yet she is a worthy woman, and 
takes a great interest in Christian work; much more so than her hus- 
band, for he would never have come to Kirjath if it had not been for 
her. And that girl, too, will give him a deal of trouble unless I am 
much mistaken.’ 

‘ How trouble ?’ demanded the minister, suddenly aroused to in- 
terest in Mr. Lundie’s conversation. ‘She seemed to be a mere 
child.’ 

‘Yes, she is a child, and aspoiled child too,’ retorted the deacon. 
‘You see, Mr. Sempill, the Lyons have no more family but herself, 
and she has always been allowed to have her own way from the cradle. 
And what’s the consequence? I have seen her myself smiling to the 
young men in church, and she gallops about the country on her 
pony with her hair flying behind her in the wind in a way that is a 
scandal to the congregation. And that young rascal Nesbitt, who 
has just come back from college, has been running about with her. 
Her mother was talking to me the other day about getting her ad- 
mitted as a member of Kirjath, but we shall have to deal with her 
first, Mr. Sempill, we shall have to deal with her.’ 

‘ And who is young Nesbitt?’ asked the minister gloomily, as 
he felt the bright impressions left by the vision of the morning 
rapidly vanishing before the disparaging remarks of his deacon. 

‘Qh, he is the scapegrace son of that drunken old blackguard 
Nesbitt, of Westermains, who is now on his last legs with debt,’ 
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returned Mr. Lundie. ‘He don’t belong to Kirjath, though his son 
has been coming to our meetings lately for the chance of escorting 
Daisy Lyon home. There has been far too much promiscuousness 
about our meetings, thanks to the hold that Teape and Dickson had 
on old Mr. Glendinning. But you'll soon see your way among us, 
and for my part I would only open the meetings to people who are 
really anxious.’ 

Their arrival at the manse gate gave Mr. Sempill an excuse for 
escaping from his deacon’s exposition of the evil influences which 
Messrs. Teape and Dickson had exerted on the interests of Kirjath, 
and his counsels to be firm and take his own way—which meant his, 
Mr. Lundie’s, advice—whatever opposition these troublers of Israel 
might be disposed to offer. 

Somehow Mr. Sempill’s thoughts, as he sat over his solitary 
dinner, turned much more towards the maiden of Broomknowes 
than upon the solemn obligations which he had that day taken upon 
himself to fulfil. Mr. Sempill had seen much of the world, and was 
not unused to the influence of female fascinations, but his mind 
could not be restrained from weaving threads of romance around 
Daisy Lyon. And this entanglement with young Nesbitt of which 
his deacon had spoken only served as an excuse for letting his 
thoughts stray in the direction of the girl, Was he not her pastor, 
responsible for her spiritual welfare, and was he not accordingly 
bound to save her, if possible, from the intrigues of a bad, designing 
character, such as he did not doubt young Nesbitt to be? This 
ministerial duty at least Mr. Sempill determined resolutely to fulfil, 
and it is to be feared that his mind was more occupied with this sub- 
ject during the afternoon of his induction than with topics of a more 
purely clerical character. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lyon, with his wife and daughter, were driving 
smartly home from Kirjath to Broomknowes; and Daisy, who was 
making up for her shyness in church by an exuberant outburst of 
spirits, kept her father chuckling the whole way by her wild sallies, 
while Mrs. Lyon, loth to check her darling, only evinced dis- 
pleasure at her levity by bending her eyebrows and pursing her 
lips. The solemnity of Mr. Sempill, the stiffness of Miss Lundie, 
and the affected artlessness of Miss Powrie all came in for a dash of 
Daisy’s mocking humour, and the girl could hardly sit still in the 
dogeart while she mimicked the airs of her two spinster colleagues. 
But as they drove past the corner where the Simonie road joins the 
county turnpike she suddenly sat still and became silent, while a 
crimson flush came over her face, very different from the rosy blushes 
which had covered it while she stood before Mr. Sempill in the 
Kirjath chapel. Mr. Lyon also gave his horse a cut with the whip, 
as if to urge the animal on faster, and his wife straightened herself 
up on her seat, and folded her hands and squared her arms, as if she 
anticipated being brought into contact with an unpleasant object ; 
and indeed a rencontre was at hand which they would all have gladly 
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avoided, for close behind them, cantering along the county road, came 
old Mr. Nesbitt, of Westermains, whose unsteady seat in the saddle, 
his feet thrust far into the stirrups, and his hat perched upon the 
back of his head, were indications that he had refreshed himself with 
more liberality than discretion at the White Hart, on his way from 
market. As he noticed the Lyons he reined in his horse with a 
shock which nearly threw the animal on his haunches, and made the 
rider sway from side to side as he shaded his bloodshot eyes to see 
who were the occupants of the dogeart. Uttering a tipsy ‘ Holloa!’ 
as he recognised the farmer of Broomknowes, he struck his horse’s 
haunch with his riding-switch, and in another minute he was 
alongside the vehicle, pulling off his hat with ostentatious courtesy 
to Mrs. Lyon with one hand, while with the other he endeavoured 
to steady himself by grasping the pommel of the saddle. 

‘ Ah, Mrs. Lyon, how d’ye do? how d’yedo? I declare you're 
looking younger and fresher than your own daughter, although that 
isn’t saying little. Eh? Is it, Miss Daisy? I don’t know what 
you have done to my boy, for he goes mooning about like a natural, 
and, faith, it is little wonder either, for those cheeks of yours are 
too much for older men than he is.’ 

‘You’ve been to market, Nesbitt,’ said Mr. Lyon, pretending to 
look indifferent, while his wife lowered her brows and drew herself 
up still more stiffly, and Daisy held down her head in indignant con- 
fusion, ready to burst into tears. ‘Corn looking any better ?’ 

*D—1 a bit, and cattle a couple of pounds a head worse than 
last fortnight. I don’t know how our rents are to be made up if 
things go on as they are doing. Lucky fellow, you don’t mind mar- 
ket. Been to Kirjath, have you? Wish you joy of your new minis- 
ter, Mrs. Lyon. My boy says he is a right enough sort of chap, and 
no mistake. Ah, Mrs. Lyon, a good minister is a great privilege; 
my boy always saysso. You did miss him at Kirjath to-day, Miss 
Daisy, didn’t you? Sir Robert sent for him to see the pictures that 
he has new brought home from London, else he would not have 
stayed away from Kirjath on any account. He said he was devilish 
sorry he couldn’t be at the business to-day.’ 

‘Mr. Sempill is indeed a great gain to the Church,’ said Mrs. 
Lyon in very pointed tones. ‘I wish you had heard what he said 
last Sabbath about ordering our conversation aright, Mr. Nesbitt.’ 

‘No doubt, ma’am,no doubt. I’m sure it must have been devilish 
to the point. I expect my boy will go a deal to his meetings. 
You have no idea how pious he is grown; he is always running to 
Kirjath, or some other place where preaching or praying is going on.’ 

Mr. Lyon gave his horse the whip, and the road branching off 
to Broomknowes saved them from further profanity, and the old 
sinner rode off, exulting with tipsy satisfaction at the politic lan- 
guage he had used, and the impression which he must have made 
upon the ladies by his accounts of his son’s piety. 

‘Daisy Lyon,’ said the mother between her teeth, as she was 
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helped out of the dogcart and stood face to face with her daughter, 
‘if I ever hear young Nesbitt’s name and yours mentioned together 
in, Pll turn you out of doors.’ 
‘ Tuts, tuts, wife,’ said the farmer of Broomknowes as he patted 
the weeping girl kindly on the shoulder. 


Ill. 


Wuen the excitement attendant on Mr. Sempill’s induction had 
subsided, and the novelty of his discourses began to wear off, the 
congregation commenced in earnest to criticise their new pastor. 
That he was a model pastor they were ail obliged to admit, but 
for some reason or other no one felt fully satisfied with him. He 
did all that any congregation could reasonably require of a minister ; 
he preached twice on Sunday, taught a Bible class on Tuesday, held 
a young men’s meeting on Wednesday, and an open prayer meeting 
on Thursday evenings. He was constant in his attendance on the 
sick, and was far more liberal towards the poor than his predecessor, 
Mr. Glendinning, could afford to be. He was a careful guardian of 
all the interests of Kirjath, and took a much more business-like view 
of money matters than was usual with men of his cloth. And 
he held a higher place in the society of the county than had ever 
been occupied by anyone connected with Kirjath or with the sect. 
Brother Dudgeon, of Drywells, heard with amazement, and with 
perhaps a twinge of envy, that Sir Robert’s carriage had stood for a 
whole service outside the door of Kirjath when the baronet had gone 
to hear Mr. Sempill preach, out of compliment, as he gave every 
one distinctly to understand, to the pastor who had been at college 
with his son, the captain, and through no kindliness for the Dis- 
senters. And the doors of other county magnates were freely un- 
folded to the minister of Kirjath which had remained firmly closed to 
society in Simonie, even when Miss Powrie had sought to use the 
names of her cousin the Radical member and the major of Sepoys 
who had jilted her as ‘ open sesames.’ 

Mr. Lundie, who soon discovered that the new pastor, with far 
less appearance of obstinacy, was even more disposed to take his own 
way than Mr. Glendinning had been, lamented to his brethren that 
young men were not more open to the good influence of their seniors, 
and that ministers were growing so prone to give themselves priestly 
airs, and to set themselves above the counsels of their office-bearers. 

‘I have no fault to find with Mr. Sempill’s preaching,’ said Mr. 
Lundie, in one of those conclaves in which the office-bearers met to 
compare notes regarding their minister ; ‘but in my opinion his ser- 
mons might have more of a present interest. What we want in Kir- 
jath is a man to grapple with the errors of the age, and put down 
Huxley and Tyndall and those people.’ 

‘There isn’t a minister round and round which can draw an 
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inference like Mr. Sempill,’ said Mr. Teape, who never felt quite satis- 
fied at seeing another pastor in the pulpit which he thought belonged 
to his nephew; ‘ but he has no local knowledge. He is still groping 
to get at the souls of the flock.’ 

‘If he would give us more of the plain gospel, and fewer of his 
own ideas, it would be all the more to our profit,’ grumbled Mr. 
Sandison, the chemist. ‘There is not that full appearance of the 
Spirit about Mr. Sempill’s ministrations that I would like to see.’ 

‘Mr. Sempill would have much more influence with his flock if 
he were more social-like,’ observed Mr. Dickson, the corn-factor, who 
had found out by this time that the minister was not likely to pre- 
sume upon his invitation to drop in and have a glass of sherry on his 
way to the station. ‘I don’t like to see a pastor gallivantin’ about 
to teas and suppers and neglectin’ his studies, as so many of our 
young men do; but he should be free with his folk and come about 
among them in a homely way. It looks settin’-up like when a man 
keeps himself all to himself as Mr. Sempill does.’ 

‘I met him the other day going to the Poor’s-house with a bottle 
of wine in each pocket for the old women ; and Reid the butcher told 
me that he had got orders to send old Widow Jamieson chops and 
collops every day until she got better, and to put the bill down to 
the minister’s account ; and if that isn’t as good as any sermon that 
ever was preached in Kirjath, ’m dashed if I know what the Bible 
means.’ 

The deacons were not so shocked as might have been expected at 
this sinful expression, for Mr. Lyon’s conversion was regarded with 
more than doubt by the congregation of Kirjath, and he would never 
have been made an office-bearer had not his wife’s zeal and his own 
wealth been accepted in lieu of a more pronounced appearance of 
grace. 

Nor was the admiration which the ladies of the congregation 
professed to feel for the minister of Kirjath wholly unqualified by a 
perception of his imperfections. When Miss Lundie saw that her 
‘ quiet evenings and a little music’ failed, after one or two invitations 
had been accepted for the sake of civility, to draw the pastor into the 
social circle of Simonie, that young lady declared to her friends that 
the minister was gosh and deficient in tong. Miss Powrie made 
several vain attempts to ensnare the minister into a correspondence 
by asking for his advice as to what works she should peruse in order 
to thoroughly master the question of Justification by Faith, and 
received a curt reply naming several treatises on the subject, but 
suggesting also that a lady’s spare time might be more profitably 
given to the prosecution of works of charity and benevolence than to 
the study of dogmatic theology. Nor did a delicate offer to co- 
operate with Mr. Sempill in visiting the poor and reading to the sick 
meet with greater encouragement; and Miss Powrie at length con- 
fessed to her friend Miss Lundie that the minister of Kirjath was a very 
commonplace sort of person; that he was wanting in soul and sensi- 
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bility. In short, the ladies of the congregation were disposed to 
resent Mr. Sempill’s indifference to their good opinions, and to believe 
that his affections had been pre-engaged before his arrival among 
them ; but, however adverse this feeling might have been to his popu- 
larity, it was little to the storm that arose in the congregation when 
the news broke out that their pastor was in love with Daisy Lyon. 

There could be no doubt that the story was well founded, how- 

ever preposterous it might seem. Not only were Mr. Sempill’s visits 
at Broomknowes much more frequent than his pastoral duties de- 
manded, but he had been known on several occasions to convoy her 
home from his Bible class on Tuesday evenings. Mesdames Lundie 
and Powrie got no peace until they had fathomed the depths of this 
atrocious story, and going one evening to the Bible class they found 
it was only too true. When the class broke up, the minister paid a 
few formal compliments to the ladies from Simonie, and then hurried 
off by himself along the road to overtake Miss Lyon, who had already 
disappeared in the twilight. This was an enormity that the virgin 
heart of Miss Lundie could never have apprehended, and she hurried 
home to her parent to call upon him to purify Kirjath from the 
reproach which the conduct of its pastor was likely to bring upon the 
Church. Had Mr. Sempill cast his eyes upon a stranger, and taken 
her to preside at the manse, Miss Lundie or Miss Powrie could have 
forgiven him, and received the new-comer with open arms. But 
here, in their very presence, he had given the golden apple to a rival, 
and thus directly challenged their enmity ; and neither Miss Lundie 
nor Miss Powrie was disposed to forgive such an affront, and they 
both resolved that Kirjath should ring with his conduct before many 
days were over. 
‘ And he whisked past us with scarcely as much as a “ good even- 
ing,”’ said Miss Lundie to her father as she stood before the parlour 
fire, ‘and ran after her down the road. A nice example to set to the 
young people of the congregation. The Bible class will soon become 
a randyvoo for assignations. I shouldn’t wonder if young Nes- 
bitt and he were meeting but there would be a fight about her.’ And 
as she made this suggestion Miss Lundie undid her bonnet-strings 
with a jerk, and threw the ribbons viciously over er shoulder. 

‘It is awkward, extremely awkward,’ said Mr. Uundie, reflectively 
stroking his legs with the palms of his hands; ‘ but I have seen for 
some time past that Mr. Sempill was likely to give us trouble, It is 
a bad sign when a young minister does not open himself to the in- 
fluence of his deacons. I really fear we shall have to deal with him 
before long; in fact, I’m sure we must deal with him unless a very 
marked alteration takes place in his behaviour.’ 

‘Dealing’ was a very comprehensive phrase in the language of 
Kirjath, and embraced all the forms of ecclesiastical action, from 
simple counsel up to the refusal of Church ordinances, or, in the case 
of a minister, to dismissing him from his charge; and it was well, 
perhaps, for Mr. Sempill’s peace of mind that his love-dreams were 
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undisturbed by any presentiment that his deacon was proposing to have 
him ‘dealt’ with. For in love the minister of Kirjath undoubtedly 
was. He had tried hard to persuade himself that this was not the 
case, but the evidence of his feelings was getting too strong to be 
gainsaid. From the first time he saw her Daisy Lyon had aroused 
a keen interest in his mind. The minister of Kirjath had not lived 
for five-and-thirty years in the world without having been in love 
before, but he speedily began to perceive that his former attach- 
ments had been of a more transient character than the one into which 
he was now drifting. The charm which the freshness of youth and 
innocence exercises more perhaps upon a man in his maturity than 
upon one who has not learned by their loss the true value of these 
possessions was gradually weaving itself round the minister’s mind ; 
and every time that he exposed himself anew to its influence he felt 
that all hope of escape was growing more and more desperate. Mr. 
Sempill had, both by principle and professional training, accustomed 
himself to maintain the mastery over his passions, and it was not 
without many mental apologies and excuses to his better judgment 
that he continued to place himself in temptation’s way. But ex- 
cuses, under such circumstances, are easily furnished when one 
has only one’s own conscience to satisfy. He tried with very fair 
success to assure himself that his frequent visits to Broomknowes 
were due to the interest that Mrs. Lyon showed in his pastoral work, 
and to the fact that her husband was the only one of his deacons 
upon whose sincerity and disinterestedness he could depend with con- 
fidence. He had not been without scruples as to the propriety of 
escorting Daisy home from the Bible class; but was not young Nes- 
bitt laying plots to entrap the young girl’s innocence ? and would he 
not in all likelihood endeavour. to force his company upon her as she 
walked home? Mr. Sempill had repeatedly noticed Nesbitt’s hand- 
some but dissipated face in the back pews of Kirjath on Bible-class 
nights; and in his mind he could not help recalling that when the 
sons of men came to present themselves before God, Satan came also 
among them. Clearly, then, as her pastor he ought to protect Daisy 
against Nesbitt’s importunities, and how could he do this unless 
he accompanied her home? His attentions were evidently agreeable 
to Mrs. Lyon, while Daisy’s father, so long as he saw his girl happy, 
was not likely to trouble himself as to whether it was right or wrong 
of the minister to accompany her home. And so Mr. Sempill soon 
made up his mind that it was his duty to take Daisy Lyon specially 
under his pastoral wing ; and he prepared himself for any uncharitable 
remarks which might be caused in consequence by the reflection that 
one is never so much exposed to calumny as when striving to walk in 
the path of duty. Did it oceur to Mr. Sempill that there were other 
paths of duty equally open to him in which there would have been 
much less danger of detraction? There was lame Jane Sim, for in- 
stance, who never missed a class or a meeting at Kirjath, toiling 
stoutly along the road, though walking must have been exquisitely 
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painful for her shrunk leg. Would Mr. Sempill have been as firmly 
resolved to face obloquy if it had been to be met with in assisting 
her home to her cottage? And there was old Widow Proctor, who 
had been a member of Kirjath since the congregation was first 
formed, whose seat in the church was never vacant, and who was so 
bad with asthma that she was obliged to stand up and take breath at 
every few yards as she walked along the road. Would Mr. Sempill 
have felt that there was any need for mental apologies had his per- 
ception of duty led him to offer his arm to Widow Proctor on her 
way home? But Mr. Sempill was still in the youth and vigour of 
manhood, and heart-free, and it was not much wonder that his duty 
seemed to lie more directly in the way of Daisy Lyon than of either 
lame Jane Sim or asthmatic Widow Proctor. 

And what did Daisy herself think of the minister’s evident pre- 
ference for her society? At first, she was disposed to regard his 
company as an infliction, and to feel rather disappointed that the 
pastor should play the part of a sheep-dog to scare away younger 
and more amusing companions. But the female mind is quick to , 
detect the existence of any regard of which it is the object; and 
Daisy was not long of divining that the minister’s stiffness and 
awkwardness in her company were due to feelings under these, strug- 
gling for expression to which he was afraid to give utterance. The 
idea of captivating a man of Mr. Sempill’s age and gravity seemed 
so preposterous to the girl’s mind that she felt inclined to treat it as 
a joke; and in her giddy moments she would scandalise her mother, 
and amuse the servant-maids, by picturing to them how she would 
act if the minister were to propose to her. But at heart Daisy soon 
began to discover that Mr. Sempill’s feelings were not so much a 
matter of indifference to her as she would have her friends believe. 
At first she had been awed in the minister’s presence, but gradually, 
as the ice between them began to break, she could not help perceiving 
that he possessed many manly and lovable qualities. There was a 
dash of romance, too, in the idea of a man so much superior in years 
and wisdom falling in love with her that was not displeasing to a 
girl of Daisy’s time of life ; and as the young ladies of the congregation 
had always affected to treat her as a child, she was not without a 
feeling of pride that Mr. Sempill had thus distinguished her by his 
regard. The previous love-episode in Daisy’s life had not been one 
that she could take pride in, even at the time when she fancied 
herself to be passionately fond of young Nesbitt. And now that she 
had got a suitor whom she need feel no shame in owning before alk 
the world, the girl’s heart was not a little elated. But although she 
felt sure of her mother’s approbation of Mr.Sempill’s pretensions, 
and of her father’s ready concurrence in any project for her happiness, 
Daisy had yet her own reasons to avoid the declaration of her 
attachment to the minister of Kirjath. 

‘Don’t think you can throw me away like an old glove,’ young 
Nesbitt had said to her at their last interview, when the girl told 
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him that she would come no more to meet him; ‘I’m not the sort 
of fellow that you can try on that game with. You swore you loved 
me, and you said you would never marry anyone but me; and by 
G—d, I shall hold you at your word, whether you are willing or 
not.’ 

‘That was two years ago; I was but fifteen then, but a child,’ said 
Daisy, trembling indeed, but with a look of firm determination on 
her face ; ‘you have no right to say such things to me.’ 

* Right or no right, mind what I tell you, said the young man, 
as he mounted his horse, and shook the hand that held the whip 
towards the girl: it might have been as a gesture of adieu, but it 
looked more like a menace. ‘Mind what I say. You have promised 
to marry me, and it will be a woful day for you if you ever promise 
another. Ihave your letters and your locks of hair, and I'll take 
such revenge that you shall never hold up your head in the country 
again.’ 

Pa Try yourself,’ said Daisy, stung into passion. ‘You may paste 
my letters on to the parish church-door for all that I care. Though 
you were to be guilty of such meanness, people could not think worse 
of you than they do already.’ And she turned on her heel and fled 
swiftly home towards Broomknowes, leaving Nesbitt sitting in the 
saddle in the middle of the road. 

¢ What an infernal fool I am to lose my temper !’ he muttered, as 
the turned his horse’s head towards Westermains. ‘I shall never 
make anything of her by bullying; my chances are worse than ever 
now. I shall have to go down on my knees to her again and see 
if that will do any good. I wonder if she would care if I were 
to threaten to kill myself? Aha, my lady!’ added he, as he 
turned in the saddle and looked after Daisy’s retreating figure, now 
vanishing in the twilight. ‘ You may try on your tricks just now; but 
if I had you at Westermains and half of old John Lyon’s cash lying at 
my account in the bank, I would soon bring you into subjection.’ 

But, though he wrote a piteous letter to Daisy next day, im- 
ploring forgiveness, and pleading that his love for her was driving 
him mad, he got no answer; and though he went constantly to 
Kirjath and seized every excuse for throwing himself in her way, 
Daisy Lyon saw him as though she saw him not. 


IV. 


‘By tue bye,’ said Mr. Sempill, looking up from his desk, at which 
he was seated transacting some of the financial affairs of Kirjath with 
his senior deacon—‘ by the bye, Mr. Lundie, Miss Lyon wishes to be 
admitted as a member of the congregation. Her mother was talking 
to me about it the other day.’ 

The minister spoke with an affectation of indifference, and began 
to nib a pen; but there was a slight tremor in his voice, and he could 
not resist casting an anxious look upon the deacon’s face. 
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Mr. Lundie pressed himself firmly down on his chair and clasped 
his hands, which had been engaged in their usual occupation of 
stroking his legs tightly together. 

‘Hem!’ said he at length, when by the aid of these external 
movements he had screwed his nerves up to the pitch of combative- 
ness ; * we have always been very particular in Kirjath.’ 

‘T hope so,’ said Mr. Sempill, looking up in astonishment; * but 
what has that to do with what I have just said?’ 

‘You see, Mr. Sempill,’ continued Deacon Lundie, still keeping 
his hands closely clasped together, and parting his lips only just as 
much as would let the words pass through them, ‘ Kirjath has never 
been like other congregations. From the very first time that we 
became a flock we have been far more particular than any of the 
congregations round about us.’ 

‘Well?’ returned Mr. Sempill, impatiently. ‘I don’t suppose 
you mean to insinuate that your particularity is likely to, prove any 
barrier to Miss Lyon’s admission into the Church ?’ 

‘In Drywells, for instance,’ continued Mr. Lundie, taking no 
notice of the minister’s remarks, ‘ you have only got to say that you 
have been converted ; but we have never been reduced to admitting 
members without something more than a mere profession.’ 

‘I don’t know what you are driving at, Mr. Lundie, said the 
minister impatiently, rising to his feet. ‘Miss Lyon has opened her 
mind to me, and I feel fully satisfied of her fitness to be admitted 
into the Church. I don’t conceive that anything else is necessary than 
to go through the usual forms in her case.’ 

‘The admission of members,’ observed Mr. Lundie drily, * does 
not rest with the minister. There is none of the bondage of prelatic 
or State churches with us. It’s the office-bearers and members that 
have the power, and they would be betraying their trust and acting 
unworthy of the spirit of the gospel if they allowed their functions 
to be usurped.’ 

‘Who wants to usurp your functions, Mr. Lundie?’ cried the 
minister, losing his temper. ‘Ihave only told you that a young 
lady, whose parents have been the chief supporters of this church, 
wishes to be admitted as a member, and you begin to talk as if I was 
endeavouring to force some notorious character upon you.’ 

‘Not at all, Mr. Sempill, not at all; there is no occasion for 
vehemence,’ said Mr. Lundie, with a provoking appearance of pla- 
cidity. ‘Miss Lyon’s proposal shall have all due consideration. I 
myself at the next church meeting will move the appointment of a 
committee to deal with her.’ 

‘I really can’t see the necessity for any “ dealing ” in the matter,’ 
returned the minister. ‘ Miss Lyon has possessed me of her mind 
upon religion, and I am quite prepared to assure the congregation 
that her sentiments are all that they could wish. There is no reason 
why she should not be proposed for admission at the next meeting, 
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and duly received if no objections are offered, as I don’t suppose there 
will be.’ 

‘You're a stranger among us, Mr. Sempill, observed Deacon 
Inundie, with freezing coldness in bis tones, ‘and don’t know as 
much of your flock yet as the office-bearers do. We deal with every- 
body before we let them into Kirjath, and there are special reasons 
why we should be careful in Daisy Lyon’s case.’ 

‘ What reasons?’ demanded the minister, while an angry flush 
mounted to his face. 

‘You have heard of course of her scandalous connection with 
young Nesbitt of Westermains,’ replied the Deacon, who, although he 
was no stranger to the reports that were going about of the minister’s 
attachment to Miss Lyon, was determined not to spare him now that 
he had got him in his power; ‘although she is not a member of the 
Church, all Kirjath felt compromised by her conduct. Nesbitt used 
to meet her clandestinely evening after evening, and if all tales be 
true ° 

‘I may save you further trouble, Mr. Lundie,’ interrupted the 
minister, ‘in repeating the gossip of the village scandalmongers by 
telling you that Miss Lyon, with the full approbation of her parents, 
will shortly become my wife.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Mr. Lundie, still in his calmest tones, ‘the 
congregation will have to deal with you likewise.’ 

‘Deal away then,’ retorted the minister, as he shut his desk with 
a loud snap, to indicate that the interview was at an end. 

A defiance had thus been flung in his teeth, and Mr. Lundie was 
not the man to refuse such a challenge. His frequent attempts at 
agitation in the congregation had not generally been very popular, 
but he felt that on this occasion he would carry all Kirjath along 
with him. The whole parish were talking of the engagement between 
Mr. Sempill and Daisy Lyon; and the congregation felt that its 
minister must be compromised if he were to wed a girl so light and 
frivolous. A minister’s wife is an integral part of himself, and it 
would have been difficult for Mr. Sempill to persuade the congrega- 
tion of Kirjath that they had no claim to be consulted in the matter. 
The female part of the flock, headed by Miss Lundie and Miss 
Powrie, were especially bitter against Daisy. Cruel suggestions 
regarding her silly entanglement with young Nesbitt were bruited 
about, which might with little trouble have been traced to the evil 
imaginations of one or other of these ladies. Miss Lundie declared 
that they might as well belong to the Established Church, if their 
ministers were allowed to contract leeaysongs in such a fashion. 
Miss Powrie, who professed to feel for Daisy, hoped that she had 
found grace to repent of her follies, and instanced the cases of Mary 
Magdalene and the woman by the well of Samaria as reasons why 
they should give her the benefit of Christian charity. Mr. Sempill 
was, in Miss Powrie’s opinion, much more to blame, for there could 
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be no doubt that he was going to marry Daisy Lyon entirely from 
mercenary motives. And the dark hints of exposure and revenge 
which young Nesbitt allowed himself to utter when his boon com- 
panions teased him about allowing a ‘ psalm-singing parson’ to carry 
off his sweetheart, were duly noted down by the disaffected in 
Kirjath, and kept in store against the time when an opportunity 
would present itself of bringing them forward. 

Nesbitt had now lost all hopes of reconciliation with Daisy, and 
his only care was how he might revenge himself most effectually 
upon her. He had at first been attracted towards the girl by her 
father’s wealth, but her beauty had taken hold of him, and though 
he was utterly incapable of feeling anything like a pure passion, he 
did love Daisy Lyon with all the strength of his selfish nature. He 
had rather prided himself on the success of his gallantries, and had 
supported the character of a rural Lothario with little credit to him- 
self. His vanity was accordingly piqued by being thrown over for a 
person whom he held in so much contempt as the minister of Kirjath, 
and he felt that some apology was necessary for his discomfiture. 
And so he went about dropping coarse hints that Mr. Sempill was 
welcome to wear his old shoes, that he for his part was well tired of 
Daisy Lyon, that he had never meant anything but flirtation, that 
he could bring her back again by holding up his little finger, and 
that he had letters in his possession which would give both her and 
the minister red faces. All of which sayings lost none of their evil 
significance when repeated by the gossips of Kirjath. 

‘You've lost the lass, George,’ said his father, ‘and unless you 
can lay your hands upon another before long, you had better look 
out for yourself. I’m up to the neck in bills, and can do nothing 
for you. Ifyou had only stuck to the praying business you might 
well have got as much of John Lyon’s money as would have cleared 
the debt and given us a start again.’ 

‘If I had had less to do with the praying business, as you call it, 
I might have come better off, growled the son. ‘I loafed about 
that infernal chapel until I was the laughing-stock of the whole 
congregation. It was all your advice, too, for if I had taken my 
own way, I believe I could have carried off Daisy before any of her 
friends knew what was up.’ 

‘Hain’t you got no letters or nothing that you could sue for 
damages on?’ demanded the old man. ‘ You must be a green hand 
to let a girl slip out of your fingers so easily. Had it been me now, 
I warrant I had made them pay through the nose. It don’t do for 
4 parson to have a hullabaloo made about his marriage; and rich 
people like the Lyons would pay anything to keep their name from 
being made a world’s wonder.’ 

‘You mind your own business, dad,’ retorted the hopeful son, 
as he lighted his pipe and sauntered out of the parlour, ‘I know 
pretty well what I’m about, and Miss Daisy shall rue the day when 
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she gave me the go-bye. And as for that d—d methodistical 
parson > Mr. Nesbitt did not finish his threat, but walked away 
whistling into the fields. 

The old farmer of Westermains’ counsels were not, however, wasted 
on desert soil. Nesbitt was hard pressed for money. No tradesman 
in Simonie would execute an order for him without payment in 
advance, and he was in daily terror of being arrested for his debts in 
the county town. And as he walked through the fields, smiting 
the blossoms off the red clover and crushing the pied daisies to earth 
with the point of his walking stick, he began to revolve his father’s 
advice in his mind, and to consider whether he might not make his 
silence worth something to himself. The result of his reflections 
was the following letter :— 

* Westermains: July 18th. 

‘Sir,—You are aware, I presume, of the relationship which formerly 
subsisted between Miss Lyon and myself. I hold in my possession many 
letters and keepsakes from that young lady, including a promise of marriage. 
It has occurred to me that you might care to have them, in which case I 
shall have no objection to treat with you for their delivery. If they 
remain in my possession I can give no pledge that they may not become 
public property. Yours faithfully, 

‘G. NEsBITT. 
* Rev. Mr. Sempill, Kirjath. 


‘P.S.—You will understand that the matter in question is purely a 
business one, and that sentiment cannot be allowed to interfere with it.’ 


Nesbitt was rather anxious to know what answer the minister 
would send back, half expecting that it would take the shape of an 
indignant denunciation of his conduct, or that perhaps he would 
treat the communication with silent contempt. He was not, how- 
ever, left long in suspense, for the same afternoon brought him an 
answer from Kirjath-jearim. It was as much to the point as Nesbitt 
could have wished. 

‘ Kirjath Manse: July 18th. 

*Sir,—I am obliged to you for your letter, and shall be most happy to 
treat with you for the surrender of the letters in your possession. I sup- 
pose the only question between us will be the price you may wish to put 
upon them. Perhaps we could come to an arrangement with least trouble 
to ourselves, if you would have the goodness to call here at your early 
convenience. Yours faithfully, 


‘Patrick SEMPILL. 
*G, Nesbitt, Esq. 


*P.S.—I am quite of your opinion that the bargain should be struck 
on purely business principles and without any regard to sentiment.’ 


* Well,’ said Nesbitt, as he read the letter, ‘he is a cool hand. 
I wonder how much I could squeeze out of him for the letters? 
They say he is rich, and he will get a lot of money with Daisy—the 
money that should have been mine; confound him! I'll ask five 
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hundred pounds, and I’m hanged if I don’t get that Ill print the 
letters and send them round the parish, though I should have to go 
off to America for it. I suppose it must come to that some day.’ 


¥, 


‘WE are clearly called upon to be firm,’ said Deacon Lundie, bringing 
down his hand with forcible emphasis on the table, as he looked 
round on his colleagues. ‘If this doesn’t look like open defiance of 
the congregation, I should very much like to know what we are to 
consider it.’ 

The office-bearers of Kirjath, with the exception of the minister 
and Mr. Lyon, had met in Mr. Lundie’s back-office at that gentle- 
man’s invitation ; and on the table before them lay two open letters. 
One was from Mr. Lyon, informing them that his daughter Daisy 
withdrew her request to be admitted as a member of Kirjath ; the other 
was from the minister, giving them formal notice of his intention to 
marry Miss Lyon at an early day. 

‘It is a terrible state of matters,’ groaned Mr. Sandison, the 
chemist ; ‘ but when people set themselves up to walk independently 
of the Spirit, what can we expect ?’ 

‘It’s the want of local knowledge,’ sighed Mr. Teape. ‘A man 
which was connected with the congregation would have known all 
about the people, and would have never made such a mistake.’ 

‘IT knew what it would end in,’ said Mr. Dickson, the corn-factor, 
‘when I saw that Mr. Sempill was setting himself up above his flock. 
A man always falls into the hands of some clique when he keeps 
himself reserved from his people.’ 

‘The question simply is,’ said Deacon Lundie, ‘are we, who are 
a free congregation, paying our own pastor, to allow Mr. Sempill 
to disregard the counsel of his office-bearers and to set himself up as 
an authority over us? He has cared no more for our feelings than 
if he had been a State-placed clergyman: yes, than if he had been 
the Pope himself.” And Mr. Lundie again brought his hand down 
upon the table with an angry rap. 

‘It is very bad, certainly; but what are we to do?’ said Mr. 
Dickson reflectively. ‘It would not be a wise measure to drive 
away the Lyons; off and on they are worth a good fifty pounds a 
year to Kirjath.’ 

‘I’m astonished at you, Dickson,’ said Deacon Lundie severely ; 
‘you're as bad as Simon Magus. I never thought to hear a deacon 
of Kirjath acknowledge that considerations of money weighed with 
him in comparison with the interests of the Church.’ 

‘That is all very well,’ retorted Mr. Dickson, ‘but when there is 
a deficit at the end of the year and the office-bearers have to make 
good the minister’s salary, you will be sorry that you were so par- 
ticular. You ought to remember, too, that Kirjath stands on Mr. 
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Lyon’s land, and that we have never got any titles to the build- 
ing. What I would advise is this, that we admit Miss Lyon without 
any more fuss, and that, as we can’t hinder the minister from marry- 
ing her, we submit to it with a good grace.’ 

‘What ?’ exclaimed Mr. Lundie, ‘allow our minister to marry a 
girl whose name has been the talk of Simonie, and Drywells to boot, 
for the last six months? Wasn’t the way she carried on with young 
Nesbitt a scandal to us all? Doesn’t he carry about ber letters with 
him, and hasn’t he got a promise of marriage from her? We look 
to the minister’s wife to be an example to all the women in the con- 
gregation, and a pretty example they would get from Miss Lyon. 
I move that a committee be appointed to deal with Miss Lyon’s case, 
and to consider whether Mr. Sempill, if he persists in marrying her, 
can be allowed to continue his ministrations in Kirjath.’ 

After some ineffectual opposition from Mr. Dickson, who wanted 
to keep in the Lyons’ good graces, Deacon Lundie’s motion was 
carried, and he himself and Mr. Teape were to institute a full 
inquiry into the conduct of Daisy Lyon, to endeavour to obtain an 
interview with Nesbitt, and to give in their report at an early 
meeting of the whole congregation, which was to be especially called 
to consider the minister’s marriage. 

In both parishes of Simonie and Drywells there was nothing 
talked of but Daisy Lyon’s case. With their usual charity people 
were as a rule disposed to put the worst construction on her flirtation 
with Nesbitt, and to give ready credence to the dark hints which the 
young man threw out of having a hold on her. The ladies of the 
congregation in particular were disposed to be hard on both Daisy 
and the minister. Mrs. Lyon had always been severe upon the short- 
comings of those of her own sex who were members of Kirjath; 
and these were not sorry to have an opportunity of paying her back 
old scores. Others had cast their eyes with favour on Mr. Sempill 
himself, and were disposed to envy Daisy’s preferment. For one 
reason or another the bulk of the ladies of Kirjath had been pre- 
pared to vote against Miss Lyon’s admission into the congregation, 
and now that her name was withdrawn, they were determined to 
veto the minister’s marriage as the next readiest way of getting out 
their spite. Miss Lundie and Miss Powrie took good care that 
such zeal for the purity of Kirjath should not be allowed to cool, 
and kept the ferment alive by repeating the old stories and adding 
new insinuations to the impeachment already drawn up against 
Daisy. 

And how did Miss Lyon and her parents bear all this? The girl, 
at first conscious of her own purity, and unable in her innocence to 
realise the evil colouring which slander could give to her indiscreet 
conduct, thought little at first of the commotion that the people of 
Kirjath were raising. It was all the malice of Miss Lundie and 
Miss Powrie, poor dear old things, who never had any chance of 
getting husbands themselves, and could not bear to see other people 
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made happy. Nor did she feel vexed at her mother’s irritation, for 
Mrs. Lyon was too sanctimonious and censorious to have stirred up 
much affection even in her daughter’s breast; and she had always 
made so much of Kirjath and exalted its people so high above those 
of any other denomination that Daisy felt tempted almost to rejoice 
that they had turned against her. But when she saw that her 
father’s face, usually so open and hearty, was growing overcast, and 
that the minister’s tenderness was mixed with a pitying expression, of 
which he was perhaps unconscious, but which she keenly felt, the 
girl began to realise her position. She had no difficulty in learning 
from the servants what people were saying about her, even if her 
mother, in the daily upbraidings to which Daisy was subjected, had 
allowed her to remain in ignorance. 

‘What need I care for this tattle!’ demanded Daisy indignantly. 
‘Everyone knows that Miss Lundie and Kate Powrie are the greatest 
gossips in the whole parish, and that they never stick to the truth 
when they have a character to take to bits. Besides, I am sure, 
mother, I have heard you say a hundred times that the revilings of 
the world were the tribute which the wicked paid to righteousness,’ 
added Daisy, with just as much of sarcasm in her tones as was 
sufficient to send the shaft home. 

‘Oh, to be sure, scoff now,’ retorted Mrs. Lyon. ‘ When a girl 
takes to frequenting the company of unconverted young men, it is 
only to be expected that she will learn to sneer at religion. I should 
think, when you remember what occasion you have given the pro- 
fane to point their finger at God’s people, you would hold your 
tongue.’ 

‘What harm have I done?’ pleaded Daisy. ‘I did not know 
that Nesbitt was wicked, and he never said a wrong word to me. 
And it is a shame of Jane Lundie to make up stories about me, for 
she is double my age if she is a day old.’ 

‘If you had kept within doors you might have let them say their 
say, pursued her mother relentlessly ; ‘ and there is that fellow going 
about with a whole pocketful of your letters, which he reads in the 
alehouse for the entertainment of all his dissolute associates. And now 
you have not only brought your parents to shame, but you are going 
to bring discredit on the gospel by marrying one of its ministers.’ 

‘If Mr. Sempill thinks he is disgraced in marrying me,’ sobbed 
Daisy, ‘ why doesn’t he say so? I am sure, rather than do anything 
that would lower him in people’s eyes, I would run away to the ends 
of the earth, though I do love him so well. Oh, mother dear! do 
say that you were not in earnest when you told me that Mr. Sempill 
would be discredited by marrying me.’ 

‘Let him speak for himself, dear Daisy,’ said the minister, enter- 
ing the room with Mr. Lyon. ‘ Mr. Sempill has faith enough in the 
world to feel sure that it will only envy him the love of one so good 
and pure as you; and if there are ill-conditioned people whose 
tongues delight in seeking to sully whoever is better than they 
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themselves, we should rather pity this unhappy state of mind than 
trouble ourselves about the slanders that their malevolence suggests.’ 

‘Ay, ay, chimed in Mr. Lyon, ‘men’s tongues, and women’s 
too, which are longer, will only get a certain length unless you pull 
them out by your own doings. You can always live down slander, 
and scandalmongers are never so severely punished as when they see 
that their lies don’t do you any harm.’ 

‘See here, Daisy,’ said Mr. Sempill, taking her hand, ‘I have 
brought you a little present. Here is a packet into which I have 
not looked, although I know well I might have done so without 
any danger of loving you less.’ 

‘ Why, it’s—it’s my letters to—to Mr. Nesbitt,’ stammered Daisy, 
as her face flushed over and she endeavoured to push the packet back 
into the minister’s hand. ‘I—I don’t want them—I mean, thank 
you ever so much.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the minister, ‘ we may, with Mrs. Lyon’s per- 
mission, dispose of them,’ and stooping down he placed the letters in 


the fire and silently watched them until every page was reduced to 
ashes, 


VI. 
Tue chapel at Kirjath had never been better filled with members 
than on the night appointed for the consideration of what Mr. 
Lundie had denominated Miss Lyon’s case. For although Daisy no 
longer sought to be admitted to the congregation, her father and 
Mr. Sempill, judging it better to withhold from the malice that was 
evidently at work so good an opportunity of gratifying itself, there 
still remained Mr. Sempill’s notice of his marriage to be dealt with ; 
and the decision on this point, as Mr. Lundie had already pointed 
out, must turn upon the truth of the stories that were afloat regard- 
ing her courtship with young Nesbitt. And accordingly every lady 
who was a member of Kirjath was to be found at her post in her 
own pew, anxious to hear whatever items of scandal were to be 
brought forward. The deacons’ seats were all filled, except the one 
usually occupied by the farmer of Broomknowes; and Mr. Lundie, 
with a face full of importance, placed a pile of papers and letters 
before him, and proceeded to arrange them in order, taking notes all 
the while with an air of judicial solemnity. In the front pew side 
by side sat Miss Lundie and Miss Powrie, hardly able to conceal 
their exultation beneath the serious aspect the occasion demanded, 
and who giggled and smiled significantly to each other as Mr. 
Sempill quietly walked into the chapel and took his seat among the 
deacons in the place usually occupied by John Lyon. A keen ob- 
server would have noticed a shade of anxiety pass across Mr. Lundie’s 
face as the minister came in, for the deacon had made sure that he 
would stay away on this occasion, and he more than suspected that 


Mr. Sempill had attended with some intention of making an attack 
upon himself. 
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When the chapel was filled and every one seated, the usual few 
minutes of awkwardness indicated that the time had come to open 
the business of the meeting. Mr. Lundie now turned over his 
papers, and cast an anxious look round the building as if he would 
read the mind of the congregation in their faces. The deacons pre 
tended to examine their watches, the women drew thumselves up in 
their pews in an attitude of attention, and the men crossed their 
legs and folded their arms and prepared to listen patiently to what- 
ever was set before them. 

‘My friends, said Mr. Lundie, rising with a preparatory hem, 
‘we scarcely expected the pleasure of Mr. Sempill’s company here 
to-night, but I trust we are always glad to see our minister among 
us, and as he is here I propose that he open the meeting with 
prayer.’ 

Eagerly did Mr. Lundie listen to the petitions that rose from Mr. 
Sempill’s lips to catch if he could any~indications of the course that 
the minister meant to pursue; but his prayer was short, dry, and 
formal, and Mr. Lundie in his excitement was irritated by the in- 
difference in the minister’s tones, which made him more than ever 
doubtful regarding Mr. Sempill’s presence in the meeting. 

‘I wish to mention,’ said Mr. Sempill before he sat down, ‘ as in 
some degree connected with the business of this meeting, that but 
for Miss Lyon’s serious illness she would have attended with her 
parents to vindicate her reputation against the aspersions which some 
members of a Christian congregation have cast upon it. The excite- 
ment and the pain which have been caused to her by such slanders 
have brought on an attack of nervous fever, which the doctor, I am 
glad to say, does not consider dangerous, but which renders it neces- 
sary that she should be kept perfectly quiet at present. I do not 
make this statement with any view to interrupt the business of the 
meeting, or to influence in any way your decision, but because I 
thought it well that you should not be ignorant of any circumstance 
which the world would be likely to take into account in judging your 
conduct on this occasion.’ 

‘In that case,’ said Mr. Dickson, rising, ‘I move that the meet- 
ing should be adjourned to another evening, with Mr. Sempill’s pers 
mission ; if he is in no hurry to learn the decision of the congrega~ 
tion.’ 

‘I can await your convenience,’ said Mr. Sempill coldly. 

‘My friends,’ said Mr. Lundie, hastily rising as he noticed that 
the news of Daisy’s illness was causing a sympathetic reaction in the 
congregation, ‘what the minister has just told us seems to me a 
reason why this meeting should not be broken up until we come to an 
understanding of some kind on the case of Miss Lyon. Nothing can 
be worse than suspense, either to her or to us; and if any steps have 
to be taken in consequence of our decision, it would be well to agree 
on them as speedily as possible.’ 

A murmur went round the chapel, and heads were laid together 
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in consultation ; but no one offered an opinion on Mr. Lundie’s sug- 
gestions. 

‘Our minister has given us notice of his intention to get married,’ 
continued Mr. Lundie, gathering courage as he found that he was not 
to be interrupted. ‘This is usually pleasing news to a congregation, 
and it is a great pity that there should ever be exceptions. Now 
among us, who have tasted of the blessed liberty of gospel free- 
dom, and have shaken off the oppressive yoke which State connection 
imposes upon the life of the Church, it has always been the duty 
of the office-bearers and the members to carefully consider whether 
the minister’s choice has fallen upon a woman that will increase his 
influence and usefulness in the Church, or whether he has been guided 
in his selection by feelings of mere earthly love or self-interest; in 
which case,’ said Mr. Lundie, looking about him with an impressive 
shake of his head, ‘ our duty may be unpleasant, but, in the interests 
of the Church, it must be done.’ <A buzz of assent ran round the 
pews, and Mr. Lundie, warming to his work, continued: ‘The case 
that we have to deal with to-night is in many respects painful. The 
person whose marriage we have to consider is our minister; the woman 
whom he proposes to wed is the daughter of esteemed members of 
Kirjath. Under these circumstances it would have been agreeable to 
us if we could have bidden them “God speed,” and called down a 
blessing on their union; but the well-being of the Church must be 
our first consideration, and however distressing it may be to our pri- 
vate feelings, and however much we may personally prefer to gratify 
the minister’s wish, we must duly consider how such an arrangement 
will affect Mr. Sempill’s usefulness as pastor of Kirjath.’ 

The attention of the audience deepened as Mr. Lundie proceeded, 
and Miss Lundie and Miss Powrie composed their features, as if they 
were heroically resolved that their private feelings at least should not 
be allowed to carry them away from a due regard for the prosperity 
of Kirjath. 

‘One of the first qualities that we require in a minister’s wife,’ 
resumed Mr. Lundie, growing confident as he saw that he was carry- 
ing the congregation with him, ‘is that she should be an example to 
all the females in the flock. Now Miss Lyon’s name has, unfortunately, 
been spoken of lately in a way that has been apt to bring scandal 
upon Kirjath in the eyes of less Christian congregations. How far 
all the stories which have been going about may be correct, I cannot 
say ; but the circumstances, so far as I have been able to inquire into 
them, are suspicious—I repeat, they are very suspicious,’ reiterated 
Deacon Lundie, giving an emphatic slap to the table before him, and 
casting a side-glance at the minister. ‘ There was a packet of letters 
which Miss Lyon had written to the reprobate member of another 
congregation, and it was very desirable that these should have been 
examined in the interests of Kirjath; but it is rumoured that the 
letters have been suppressed at a considerable expense. My friends, 
it is a maxim of our law that no one is asked to criminate himself ; 
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else, as the minister is present, I should have asked him to explain to 
you what became of these letters.’ 

‘I have not the slightest objection, Mr. Lundie, to your telling the 
congregation that I purchased the letters in question from Mr. Nesbitt, 
and that they are now destroyed,’ observed the minister in an indif- 
ferent voice. 

‘To my mind a very suspicious circumstance,’ said Mr. Lundie, 
casting a triumphant look about him, as he noticed several members 
shaking their heads. ‘ If these letters were innocent communications, 
I see no reason why they should not have been laid before us. We 
ought to be all as one family of elect Christians in Kirjath, and to 
have no secrets from each other. Now there have been many ugly 
rumours, and no one on the other side has said a single word in refu- 
tation of them. I am far from wishing to judge harshly, but you 
must think with me that Miss Lyon’s illness has occurred at a very 
unfortunate time ; for her presence here would have enabled us to see 
our way much more clearly, and there are many questions that we 
have to put to her.’ 

‘I am here; what have you to ask of me?’ cried a clear voice 
from the far end of the chapel; and while the congregation turned 
round with a start of amazement, Daisy Lyon glided noiselessly up 
their midst and stood with hands folded looking inquiringly into Mr. 
Lundie’s face. The wild light of delirium played in the girl’s eyes, 
and two bright red spots glowed upon her cheeks, while a grey pallor 
was spread over the rest of her face. Her long brown hair hung down 
her shoulders, sparkling with the evening dews as if it had been pow- 
dered with diamond-dust. She had thrown a loose black cloak over 
her white dressing-gown, and the wet clover blades and petals of the 
wild daisies had stuck to her bare feet and delicate ankles, as she had 
come through the fields. Her neck was bare except where her hair 
twined about it, and her shapely arms were naked from the elbows. 

‘What is it you have to ask me?’ she repeated impatiently, while 
her sparkling eyes were never removed from Mr. Lundie’s face. ‘ Are 
you afraid that I will not make a proper wife to Mr. Sempill? I am 
but young; your daughter is twice my age, Mr. Lundie, but I will 
do my best, indeed I will, for God knows I love him dearly;’ and 
poor Daisy covered her face with her hands and sobbed bitterly. 

‘For God’s sake!’ cried Mr. Sempill, springing to his feet, ¢ will 
none of the ladies remove her to the vestry? Don’t you hear that 
she is raving? She must have come away without the knowledge of 
her friends.’ 

Mrs. Teape and Mrs. Dickson, and some of the other female mem-- 
bers of Kirjath, were by this time hastening to Daisy’s assistance, 
while Miss Lundie whispered ‘ Quite theatrical’ in a voice that was 
audible to half the congregation, and Miss Powrie responded, ‘ Very 
effectively got uwp—very effectively, indeed !’ in similar tones. 

‘Who says that there was aught wrong between George Nesbitt and 
me?’ cried Daisy, pushing back the woman with the strength of mad- 
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ness. § Was it you, Jane Lundie, or you Kate Powrie? I was 
foolish—I was foolish, but then I was so young. But God knows 
that my heart is pure, and by Him will I be judged, and with a 
shriek she fell forward motionless in front of the table at which the 
deacons sat. 

The members of Kirjath sat appalled at the scene, hardly daring 
to whisper to each other, while one or two of the women bore Daisy 
into the little vestry. Mr. Lundie still stood where he had been 
speaking, looking nervously before him, and not knowing whether to 
go on or to stop. In this awkward pause the quick clatter of a horse’s 
hoof was heard outside, and John Lyon, of Broomknowes, rushed up 
the middle of the chapel. 

‘Is she here?’ he cried; and as they silently pointed towards the 
vestry, he shook his riding whip furiously in Deacon Lundie’s face. 
‘You scoundrel, you d—d scoundrel; this is what you have done 
with your “ dealing” and your discipline. I don’t know what keeps 
me from flogging the bad, lying soul out of your body. And you 
call yourselves Christians, and Church members,’ continued he, turn- 
ing round upon the congregation, who sat cowed and abashed before 
the righteous anger of a man whom they had never seen before 
except with a smile on his face. ‘You are worse than the worst 
scourings of heathendom. Take your cursed Kirjath off my property 
in four-and-twenty hours, or I shan’t leave a single stone standing upon 
another,’ and he passed into the vestry where his daughter was still 
lying senseless. 

Then ensued a silence which no one dared to break, until Mr. 
Sempill rose to his feet, and in impassioned tones poured forth a fer- 
vent prayer for the forgiveness of their sins, and for that spirit 
of Christian charity which thinketh no evil; and when he had said 
‘Amen,’ the meeting hurriedly broke up, and the members went 
silently to their homes, hardly daring to speak to one another of 
what had occurred. 

Daisy Lyon never rallied, and, after lingering two or three days 
in high fever and delirium, she died, killed, as the doctors said, by the 
excitement and by brain fever. 

There was never another sermon preached at Kirjath. Early on 
the morning after the funeral the farmer of Broomknowes, with 
about a score of workmen, was at the Kirjath manse before Mr. 
Sempill was aroused. The blow had completely changed Daisy’s 
father. His face looked old and worn, and his once hearty tones 
were husky and stern. ‘ Come out of this place,’ he said to Mr. Sem- 
pill; ‘come to Broomknowes and be a son to us. No one can fill 
her place so well as you; and as for this den of iniquity, Iam de- 
termined to root it out from the very foundation.’ 

The neighbourhood of Kirjath was no place for Mr. Sempill, and 
he felt that in hard work in some new locality lay his only chance of 
healing the sore wound that had been left in his heart. He was firm 
in resisting Mr. Lyon’s entreaties, and, without condescending to say 
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a word to his late congregation, he packed up his boxes and took the 
train to town. But before he left it was a satisfaction to see the 
work of demolition going on, at both the chapel and the manse, under 
the active supervision of Mr. Lyon. Mr. Lundie blustered and 
talked of damages, but the rest of the congregation, glad to make 
him the scapegoat of the odium which Daisy Lyon’s case had brought 
upon them, refused to give him any countenance, and Mr. Lyon was 
allowed to wreak his vengeance unmolested. The congregation soon 
became absorbed in other churches, and the name of Kirjath-jearim 


chapel only remains associated with a sad tale of scandal and its 
consequences. 


ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 
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Tur Scorsman’s Return From ABROAD. 


In A Lerrer From Mr. Toomson to Mr. JOHNSTONE. 


N mony a foreign pairt I’ve been, 

An’ mony an unco ferlie seen, 

Since, Mr. Johnstone, you and I 

Last walkit upon Cocklerye. 

Wi’ gleg, observant een, I pass’t 

By sea an’ land, through East an’ Wast. 

And still in ilka age an’ station 

Saw naething but abomination. 

In these uncovenanted lands 

The gangrel Scot uplifts his hands 

At lack of a’ sectarian fiish’n, 

An’ cauld religious destitution. 

He rins, puir man, frae place to place, 

Tries a’ their graceless means 0’ grace, 

Preacher on preacher, kirk on kirk,— 

This yin a stot an’ thon a stirk,— 

A bletherin’ clan, no worth a preen,— 

As bad as Smith of Aberdeen ! 


At last, across the weary faem, 
Frae far, outlandish pairts I came. 
On ilka side o’ me I fand 

Fresh tokens o’ my native land. 
Wi whatna joy I hailed them a’— 
The hilltaps standin’ raw by raw, 
The public hoose, the Hielan’ birks, 
And a’ the bonny U. P. kirks! 

But maistly thee, the blude o’ Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to John o’ Grots, 
The king o’ drinks, as I conceive it, 
Talisker, Isla, or Glenlivet ! 


For after years wi’ a pockmantie 
Frae Zanzibar to Alicante, 

In mony a fash and sair affliction 
I gie’t as my sincere conviction— 


Ferlie—a strange sight. Fiish’n—energy. 

Cocklerye—a hill in the Lothians. Talisker, Isla, Glenlivet—three well- 
Gleg—quick, bright, known brands of whisky. 
Gangrel—vagrant. | Fash—annoyance (Fr, ficher). 
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Of a’ their foreign tricks an’ pliskies, 

I maist abominate their whiskies. 

Nae doot, themsels, they ken it weel, 

An’ wi’ a hash o’ leemon peel, 

And ice an’ siccan filth, they ettle 

The stawsome kind o’ goo to settle ; 

Sic wersh apothecary’s broos wi’ 

As Scotsmen scorn to fyle their moo’s wi’. 


An’, man, I was a blythe hame-comer 
When first I synded out my rummer. 
Ye should hae seen me then, wi’ care 
The less important pairts prepare ; 
Syne, weel contentit wi’ it a’, 

Pour in the speerits wi’ a jaw! 

I didnae drink, I didnae speak,— 

I only snowkit up the reek. 

I was sae pleased therein to paidle, 

I sat an’ plowtered wi’ my ladle. 


An’ blythe was I, the morrow’s morn, 
To daunder through the stookit corn, 
And after a’ my strange mishanters, 
Sit doun amang my ain dissenters. 
An’, man, it was a joy to me 

The pu’pit an’ the pews to see, 

The pennies dirlin’ in the plate, 

The elders lookin’ on in state; 

An’ ’mang the first, as it befell, 

Wha should I see, sir, but yoursel’ ! 


I was, and I will no deny it, 

At the first gliff a hantle tryit 

To see yoursel’ in sic a station— 

It seemed a doubtfu’ dispensation. 
The feelin’ was a mere digression, 
For soon I understood the session, 
An’ mindin’ Aiken an’ McNeil, 

I wondered they had done sae weel. 


Pliskie—a very puzzling word to trans- 
late. More fantastic than a trick, 
a pliskie is apt to be more innocent. 

Stawsome—repulsive. 

Goo—Fr. goit. 

Wersh—distastefully insipid. What is 
raw, flat, and feeble to the palate: 
as rice-water. 

Fyle—defile. 

Synded—scalded. 

Jaw—splash. 
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Snowkit—snuffed, but very energetic. 

Paidle—paddle, play with liquid. 

Plowtered — dabbled, splashed : 
propre. 

Daunder—saunter. 

Stookit corn—corn in shock. 

Mishanters—misadventures. 

Dirlin’—between ringing and rattling: 
mot propre. 

Gliff—startled glance. 

A hantle—much (handful). 


mot 
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I saw I had mysel’ to blame ; 

For had I but remained at hame, 
Aiblins—though no ava’ deservin’ ’t— 

They micht hae named your humble servant. 


The kirk was filled, the door was steeked ; 
Up to the pu’pit ance I keeked ; 

I was mair pleased than I can tell— 

It was the minister himsel’! 

Prood, prood was I to see his face, 
After sae lang awa frae grace. 

Pleased as I was, I’m no denyin’ 

Some maitters were not edifyin’ ; 

For first I fand—an’ here was news !— 
Mere hymnbooks cockin’ in the pews— 
A humanised abomination, 

Unfit for ony congregation. 

Syne, while I still was on the tenter, 

I scunnered at the new prezentor ; 

I thocht him gesterin’ an’ cauld— 

A sair declension frae the auld. 

Syne, as though a’ the faith was wreckit, 
The prayer was not what I’d exspeckit. 
Himsel’, as it appeared to me, 

Was no the man he used to be. 

But just as I was growin’ vext 

He waled a maist judeecious text, 

An’, launchin’ into his prelections, 
Swoopt, wi’ a skirl, on a’ defections. 


O what a gale was on my speerit 

To hear the points o’ doctrine clearit, 
And a’ the horrors o’ damnation 

Set furth wi’ faithfu’ ministration ! 
Nae shauchlin’ testimony here,— 

We were a’ damned, an’ that was clear. 
I owned, wi’ gratitude an’ wonder, 

He was a pleesure to sit under. 


R. L. 8. 


Aiblins—perhaps. |  Gesterin’—over-mannered (gesturing). 


Steekea— shut. 


Keeked—glanced stealthily. 


Waled—selected 
Skirl—screech. 


Sewnnered at—was disgusted with. | Shauchlin’—weak in the knees. 
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Turee Puases or Lyric Poerry. 


S modern dramatic poetry is largely composed without reference 
to the stage, so a wide latitude is now assumed in the applica- 
tion of the title lyric poetry. While a certain regard must still be 
had to the outward appearance of that form of verse which originally 
implied the accompaniment of appropriate music, it is the case that 
anything approaching the twanging of the actual lyre is not in the 
thoughts of many modern lyrists. The instrumental part of lyric 
poetry—and sometimes, indeed, all that implies actual musical ex- 
pression—is frequently quite subordinate to the development of 
judgment, or passion, or sentiment, or reflection. 
The three writers to be considered here—Mr. E. W. Gosse, Dr. T. 
G. Hake, and Mr. A. Lang—vwrite lyric poetry in the wider acceptation 
of the term, though one and all of them are possible lyrists in the 
strict sense. That is, they might, if they chose, write on the pre- 
scribed themes—Devotion, Loyalty, Patriotism, Love, Revelry, War 
—and, by strict attention to rule, satisfy the demands of the rhetori- 
cians. Indeed, ina certain sense, they have all done as much. Of 
the three, perhaps Mr. Gosse comes nearest the popular estimate of the 
lyrist, having in his verse not only poetic quality but spontaneous 
and captivating musical expression. He is a singer whose note and 
melody give him the prerogative of the sentimental songster. Deli- 
cate instinct and rich penetrative feeling predominate in his best 
verse over intellectual subtlety and grave judgment, and not seldom 
he approaches that lyrical climax which gives the impression that 
the poet ‘sings because he must.’ In versification like Mr. Lang’s, 
such an influence is hardly possible. Every separate ‘ Ballade’ sug- 
gests the resolution to oppose Sterne’s injunction, ‘Let no man say 
to himself—Come, I will write a duodecimo.’ These lyrics will not 
be read for their purely poetical qualities, so much as for their lithe 
and nimble movement, their imitative cleverness, and their sage 
trickery. On the other hand, the melody of his verse is probably a 
secondary consideration with Dr. Hake, and yet it is the case that his 
versification is fluent and melodious, and his imagery frequently rich, 
apt, and beautiful. In contrast to the method of Mr. Lang, Dr. 
Hake has an eloquence of earnestness, and a melodious movement 
that does not merely trip under the sway of his bow-hand, but comes 
of his fine sympathetic sense of fitness. In contradistinction, more- 
over, to Mr. Gosse, Dr. Hake impresses first by the reach and mas- 
sive quality of his thought rather than by the richness of his note and 
his mellifiuous cadences. 
What these three lyrists, then, present for consideration may be 
broadly stated as sentimental, artificial, and philosophical lyric 
72 3 
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poetry. In Mr. Gosse the predominant feature is feeling, in Mr. 
Lang it is form, while in Dr. Hake it is insight. All three are 
observers, but while in Mr, Lang observation is playful, in Mr. Gosse 
it is sympathetic, and in Dr. Hake judicial. Dr. Hake concerns 
himself with problems that are psychological or spiritual, Mr. Gosse 
has a quick sense of emotion and of touching incident, and Mr. 
Lang dallies with intellectual puzzles and social oddities. There is 
room for Mr. Lang’s attitude, and reason in his treatment, just be- 
cause the world is always young and cleverness cannot fail of admira- 
tion ; there is a distinct sphere and a cordial welcome therein for Dr. 
Hake, for he is a prophet that speaks with the authority and the ver- 
satile interest that come of much shrewd introspection; and it is 
impossible that there should ever be too much of that pure sentiment, 
that limpid melodious utterance, so eminently characteristic of Mr. 
Gosse. 

There was a certain sensuousness, and as it were a straining after 
glow and warmth of colour, in Mr. Gosse’s earlier volume of lyrics— 
* On Viol and Flute’—and it is pleasing to note that this is less 
prominent in his recently published volume of ‘ New Poems.’ In his 
introductory address Ad Auditorem he declared his function to be, 


With colour, verse, and harmony to frame 
A house of beautiful delights, whose name 

May stir the world with pleasure like fine pearls, 
Strung on a gold thread gleaming as a flame. 


There is no necessity for entering here upon the vexed questions 
that are implied in the well-known expression ‘ Art for Art’s sake ;’ 
but what has just been referred to as a tendency to overdo emotional 
feeling by a certain lingering wantonness of expression may be illus- 
trated by two stanzas from a poem entitled ‘Sunshine before Sunrise’ :— 


My arm was round her small head sweetly fashioned, 
Her bright head shapely as a hyacinth-bell ; 

So silent were we that our hearts’ impassioned 
Twin throb was audible. 


Oh! how the tender throbbing of her bosom 
Beat, bird-like, crushed to mine in that embrace, 
While blushes, like the light through some red blossom, 
Dyed all her dewy face. 


This is beautifully expressed, and probably the details are fairly 
accurate, but then it is questionable whether there is anything suffi- 
ciently interesting in such proceedings to warrant unreserved publi- 
cation. In a word, Mr. Gosse had to come through his period of 
admiration, practice, imitation, and nobody who carefully considers 
these earlier poems will deny that he bore himself well. Perhaps it 
was inevitable that, under certain potent influences, in or about 
1870, the poet should talk of the ‘faint gray grass, of one girl’s 
“wonderful hair,’ and the ‘bodice’ silken stir’ of another, of ‘ one 
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beautiful, hungry face that longs for love,’ of young lovers away in 
the hollows, 


Where, in sultry twilight weather, 
Lips and hair may melt together, 


and that he should begin a poem on the ‘ Renaissance ’—a poem, too, 
with fine execution in it, and features of fair and bursting promise— 
with a stanza so well worked up to a model as this :-— 


Between the gray land and the purple sea, 
Mother of flowers, my heart takes hold on thee, 

Rise up, O mother, like some sea-green blossom, 
Or like a daffodil appear to me! 


The tone, too, of poems like ‘ Lying in the Grass,’ ‘ In the Bay,’ 
‘Encomium Mortis,’ and the ‘ Paradise of a Wearied ‘Soul, is in 
keeping with the artistic expression just considered. Still, there are 
in these and the other poems in the volume ‘ On Viol and Flute’ the 
germs of that healthy poetical sentiment already spoken of as cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Gosse. One cannot fail to see in them abundance 
of original power of observation, of tender sympathy for Nature’s 
ways, of quick associative grasp, and lucidity of melodious expression. 
One must admire the skill of form displayed in the sonnets, the appre- 
ciation of finely grouped natural effects in such poems as ‘The 
Almond Tree,’ ‘ Moorland,’ ‘ Liibeck,’ and ‘To Henrik Ibsen in 
Dresden,’ and the force of conception and the ingenious elaboration 
of a poem like ‘The Mandrakes.’ The invocation to Blake, in this 
poem, though not without touches of echo, as for instance, 


Regent above us in all true men’s sight, 


has a passionate intensity and a rush of fluent melody that make it 
impressive and memorable, while the description of Kalliope, though 
somewhat luscious, is direct and with details as of sculpture :— 


Her face was even as apple-blossom is, 

When first the winds awaken it ; her mouth 
Seemed like the incarnation of a kiss ; 

A philtre for all sorrows; in heart-drouth 

A fountain breathing of the fragrant south ; 
A cage for songs ;—a violin—who knows ? 
Perchance a rose-tree of the world’s great rose ! 


In his ‘New Poems’ Mr. Gosse shows more self-dependence. 
Here the motive is more direct, there is less straining after conceits, 
the imagery is fresh and bracing, while frequently there is a ring as 
from the dainty music of the Caroline epoch with which the poet is 
80 familiar. Maturity of observation and restraint of feeling mark 
the treatment of lovers here, as, e.g.,in *‘ Winter Green,’ ‘ The Lover 
and the Waterlily,’ and ‘ By the River.’ The following from ‘ Leave-- 
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Taking,’ is at once legitimate’ in’ fervour and a well-turned con- 
ceit :— 
Yet tremble not, sweet veinéd hand and soft, 
And press not mine with such a cold farewell, 
Lest I remember, now too late, how oft 
My heart has moved thee with its ebb and swell, 
Lest I should take those fingers frail and white, 
And kiss them warm in mine own will’s despite. 


Then how subtle is the movement, how rich and graceful the melody, 
how delicately introduced the personal element of this stanza, the 
first of a Serenade :— 


The lemon-petals gently fall 
Within the windless Indian night, 
The wild liana’d waterfall 
Hangs, lingering like a ghostly light ; 
Drop down to me, and linger long, my heart’s entire delight ! 


That is swinging and quivering with rich and ready music, of a 
quality akin to Herrick’s ‘Charm me asleep’ and the ‘ Bugle Song’ 
of Mr. Tennyson. And, while on the subject of expression, let us 
listen to this description of the nightingale’s voice from ‘ The White- 
throat ’ :— 

Ah! how they answer from the woodland glades ! 

How deep and rich the waves of music pour 

On night’s enchanted shore ! 

From star-lit alleys where the elm-tree shades 

The hare’s smooth leverets from the moon’s distress ; 

From pools all silvered o’er, 

Where water-buds their petals upward press, 

Vibrating with the song, and stir, and shed 

Their inmost perfume o’er their shining bed,— 

Yea, from each copse I hear a bird, 

As by a more than mortal woe undone, 

Sing, as no other creature ever sang, 

Since through the Phrygian forests Atys heard 

His wild compeers come fluting one by one, 

Till all the silent uplands rang and rang. 


But the strongest and most gratifying feature of these poems is 
their fresh delicacy of feeling, arising from exquisite appreciation of 
the beauty and winning tenderness of outward nature. There 
breathes from them a bracing and invigorating influence, as from the 
varied charms of summer meadows or the breath of purple moors and 
hills. Itis in ‘ The Farm, with its charming situation— 


Where every spring the blackcaps come, 
And build themselves a downy home ; 


in * Verdleigh Coppice,’ with its great trunks that catch the sunset, 
and the 
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Creamy glint of waving barley, and a scarlet flash of poppies, 
Seen through columns where the evening wind is moaning to its rest ; 


it;is present with its refining purity and sweetness in ‘ The Burden 
of Delight,’ ‘The Houseleek,’ ‘My Own Grave,’ ‘The Palinode,’ 
where the beetle 

Saw the moon, and rose, and whirred 


His gauzy wings in gorgeous flight, 
And upwards faded like a bird ; 


it is a pathetic accompaniment to the touching narrative of ‘ The 
New Endymion’ and ‘The Loss of the “ Eurydice”’—a poem at 
once strong in grasp of its theme, stately and energetic in movement, 
and tender and hopeful in spirit—it lights up with ineffable touch 
the pastoral ‘Gifts of the Muses,’ and the idyllic ‘ Sisters ;’ and it 
overlies and deepens and mellows the sentiment in the dainty and 
melodious * Return of the Swallows.’ The larks and the thrushes to 
no purpose had called for the swallows, who on the other hand kept 
persistently to the fragrant air, ‘ over the roofs of the white Algiers ’— 


But just when the dingles of April flowers 
Shine with the earliest daffodils, 

When, before sunrise, the cold clear hours 
Gleam with a promise that noon fulfils,— 

Deep in the leafage the cuckoo cried, 

Perched on a spray by a rivulet-side, 
Swallows, O swallows, come back again 


To swoop and herald the April rain. 


And something awoke in the slumbering heart 
Of the alien birds in their African air, 

And they paused, and alighted, and twittered apart, 
And met in the broad white dreamy square, 

And the sad slave woman who lifted up 

From the fountain her broad-lipped earthen cup, 
Said to herself, with a weary sigh, 
‘ To-morrow the swallows will northward fly.’ 


As exercises in poetical form, Mr. Gosse gives us in this volume 
‘Alcyone,’ a very clever sonnet in dialogue, and (besides a good 
sonnet or two in ordinary arrangement) a rondeau and a rondel. 
One admires the ingenuity and the prettiness of such things, and, if 
they are particularly elaborate and intricate, then one may even be 
amazed at the labour implied and the success achieved. But the 
presence of these ‘ poems in shape’ (as Puttenham would have called 
them) is only a mere variation in Mr. Gosse’s ‘ New Poems, and, 
though they show excellent taste and, brilliant mastery of versifica 
tion, they are not of much importance in any estimate that may 
now be given of his poetical work. They serve here, however, as a 


connecting link between the. work of Mr. Gosse and that of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. 
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As has been already indicated, Mr. Lang’s little volume is a col- 
lection of exercises in lyrical form. The title ‘ Ballades in Blue 
China’ may owe something to Mr. Dobson’s ‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,’ 
and at any rate it is interesting to find, at the end of the collection, 


a dizain by A. D. testifying that, as couples wend their way through 
an ingenious dance, 


So, to these fair old tunes of France, 
Through all their maze of to-and-fro, 
The light-heeled numbers laughing go, 
Retreat, return, and ere they flee, 

One moment pause in panting row, 
And seem to say—Vos plaudite ! 


That is at once a high compliment to Mr. Lang, and a bit of good 
sensible criticism. Every one of these little lyrics is just the kind of 
thing that demands at its close a hearty round of applause, as recog- 
nition of its nimbleness, precision, and brilliancy. The poet has 
voluntarily placed himself within strict and narrow limitations, and 
the pleased surprise, as, at every successive pause, he comes well 
through his task, finds expression in spontaneous applause. It is 
perhaps a pity that the nature of the case should force the reader 
into such an attitude, for he is apt to think exclusively, or at any 
rate mainly, of the purely mechanical features of the poems, and to 
overlook their substantial merits. It is true, of course, that the 
same objection may in a degree be made to the sonnet, and it is the 
case that the artifice necessary in the composition of a sonnet is a 
prominent consideration with both author and reader, the accom- 
plishment itself being as rare as it is dainty. At the same time, the 
purely mechanical element is less pronounced in the sonnet than it 
is in these ‘ old tunes of France,’ which on the other hand inevitably 
carry back the student of versification to Puttenham’s chapter ‘ Of 
Proportion in Figure.’ We begin to think of the brave days of the 
‘lozange,’ the ‘fuzie,’ the ‘ pillaster,’ and the ‘figure ouall,’ and of 
the shrewd critic’s quaint admission that ‘the poetic conceit’ of the 
‘ posie transposed’ is ‘a thing, if it be done for pastime and exercise 
of the wit without superstition, commendable inough and a meete 
study for ladies, neither bringing them any great gayne nor any 
great losse unlesse it be of idle time.’ It would be nonsense, and im- 
pertinence, to say that such a description is applicable to Mr. Lang’s 
clever and graceful ‘ Ballades,’ but it must be admitted that they are 
artificial enough to suggest the allusion. Moreover, just as those 
that constructed the ‘lozange’ and indulged in the exercise of con- 
structing the ‘ figure ouall’ were sometimes reduced to considerable 
straits in their ingenious and nice fitting and sorting, so Mr. Lang 
himself has occasionally to write for the sake of his indispensable 
rhymes. Consider autumn and its effects here, for example :-— 


We built a castle in the air, 
In summer weather, you and I, 
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The wind and sun were in your hair,— 
Gold hair against a sapphire sky : 

When Autumn came with leaves that fly 
Before the storm, across the plain, 

You fled from me with scarce a sigh— 
My Love returns no more again ! 


One of the strongest and most energetic numbers of the collec- 
tion is the ‘ Ballade of Dead Cities,’ dedicated to Mr. Gosse. Here 
are the first stanza and the envoy :— 


The dust of Carthage and the dust 
Of Babel on the desert wold, 

The loves of Corinth, and the lust 
Orchomenos increased with gold : 
The town of Jason, over-bold, 

And Cherson, smitten in her prime— 
What are they but a dream half-told ? 
Where are the cities of old time? 


ENVOY. 
Prince, all thy towns and cities must 
Decay as these, till all their crime, 


And mirth, and wealth, and toil are thrust 
Where are the cities of old time. 


A good specimen of the author’s delicacy of fancy, his lightness 
of touch, and his command of melodious grace, is the ‘ Ballade of His 
Choice of a Sepulchre ’ :— 


Here I’d come when weariest ! 
Here the breast 
Of the Windburg’s tufted over 
Deep with bracken ; here his crest 
Takes the west, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


Silent here are lark and plover ; 
In the cover 

Deep below the cushat best 

Loves his mate, and croons above her 
O’er their nest, 

Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 


Bring me here, Life’s tired-out guest, 
To the blest 
Bed that waits the weary rover, 
Here should failure be confessed ; 
Ends my quest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover ! 
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ENVOY. 
Friend, or stranger kind, or lover, 
Ah, fulfil a last behest, 
Let me rest 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover ! 


It is not possible to quote further here, or it might be shown 
how the playful humour of the Ballade is illustrated in two poems 
in the Scottish dialect (though it may be worth while to remind Mr. 
Lang that ‘slee’ and ‘Tam’ are not necessarily East Fifeshire for 
‘sly’ and ‘Tom’ respectively), and how classical, scholastic, and 
ecclesiastical matters all come in for a share of lively and suggestive 
attention. There is manifest throughout a wealth of romance and a 
strong vitality, sufficient to show that, like Mr. Gosse, the author of 
* Ballades in Blue China’ may soon challenge the attention with 
work remarkable not only for its form but for its massive substance 
as well. Meantime, his reward is in the inevitable response to the 
suggestive Vos plaudite of his sprightly measures. 

Dr. Gordon Hake, on the contrary, is not one that will instantly 
tickle the wayward fancy, or that will (in the conventional terms of 
the concert room) invariably ‘ bring down the house.’ Dr. Hake is 
not a master of sudden and rapturous effects; he challenges trains of 
association and meditative gravity, rather than quick sympathetic 
zeal or emotional impulse. His work is imaginative rather than fan- 
ciful. With bold and steady outlook he gazes into the mystic realms 
of speculation, and presently gives the result of the inspection in 
strong, nervous, and elevated language, graced and enriched at times 
with imagery at once stately and appropriate. Strong originality of 
conception, massive dignity and solidity of execution, an evident and 
easy mastery of large issues, and a command of illustrative material 
at once unusual and effective—these are characteristics of a true and 
lofty poetic soul. The successive portions of the Vision of Michael 
Angelo, in Dr. Hake’s volume ‘ New Symbols,’ would alone prove that 
he possesses in a very high degree these genuine poetical qualities. 
The picture of ‘ Twilight ’ may be given :— 


He gazes till upon those marble heights 

Twilight seems sitting on a rocky scroll 
Beside the weary day, the solemn lights 

Immerged within the purpling of her soul. 
Beneath her shoulder nod the depths below— 

And soon shall sleep those struggling lids surprise ! 
Her brows bend lower, dropping as they throw 

An evening shadow down the precipice. 


Or take from the same volume, as a fine specimen of descriptive 
dramatic realism, this passage in ‘Ecce Homo,’ in which the man 
who received his sight is represented as looking into the future. At 
a stage in his transition from darkness to light— 
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Sudden, as if the distant air 
Stripped the blue curtain from the skies, 
He sees prophetic nature bare,— 
When, as with far-off voice, he cries— 
‘Lo! a face to heaven in agony gleaming, 
Stained of sorrow, but soil-less of sin, 
Sweat that is blood breaking and streaming 
From brows that are throbbing of anguish within,— 
Praying for those that do strip Him and scourge Him 
As a cross on His quivering shoulders they place. 
"Neath its burden He sinks while they mock Him, they urge Him, 
They crown Him with thorns, they spit in His face. 
They are lifting Him, bruising Him, piercing Him, nailing Him 
To the cross, that is dyed in a crimson flood. 
See, the sun hides his head, see the vapour envailing Him, 
Hark, the earth and the skies in the darkness bewailing Him 
Who dieth for those that are shedding His blood.’ 


The conception and execution of such poems—also in ‘ New Symbols’ 
—as ‘ The Snake Charmer, ‘ Pythagoras,’ * The Birth of Venus,’ and 
‘The Double Soul, are equally remarkable for a certain calm, self- 
conscious dignity and ease, and a penetrative insight into the proba- 
bilities of human destiny and the significant symbolism of Nature. 
To Dr. Hake there is a meaning in what is about him, in addition to 
and apart from its present and ordinary function or purpose. His 
continual effort is to penetrate, in order if possible to grasp this 
remote and real meaning—this inner truth of things divested of the 
outer husk or protecting garment. Nor is his transcendentalism ever 
so thin as to shade off into the intangible essence or quality known as 
mysticism. True poets, in his own words (uttered in the introduc- 
tory poem to ‘Legends of the Morrow’), are continually soliciting the 
‘Angel of Nature,’ who as persistently denies them the full enjoy- 
ment they desire. 


They join her in the hymn of morn, 
And, ’mid the echoes of a past, 
With her call on the day unborn 
To come without a night at last, 
To deepen from earth’s shifting shoal, 
Into a harbour for the soul. 


But at times there may come, and do come, moments of clearer 
vision, of rapt inspiration, when the individual soul, as it were, com- 
munes face to face with Nature, and even catches glimpses of, it may 
be, but the skirts of the garment of the great Unseen! These are 
the times of great refreshing, of new beginnings, and fresh vital ener- 
gies, when the whole being emerges from under the potent spell with 
a deepened consciousness of individual importance and individual re- 
sponsibility. Thenceforward there is the sharp contrast between spi- 
ritual insight and the darkened vision of the unimaginative onlooker. 
It is in the setting of such sudden gleams into the vista of things— 
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such flashes of revelation as Mr. Browning also occasionally depicts— 
that we get some of Dr. Hake’s best poems. It is the leading motive 
of such remarkable studies (in ‘ Legends of the Morrow’), as ‘ Saba,’ 
‘The Palmist,’ ‘The Soul Painter,’ and ‘ New Souls.’ One is not 
surprised, for instance, that any mortal painter should fail to catch 
all that is expressed and implied in this :— 


There comes a maid in light, half-playful pace, 
Whose dimples dazzle as along she skips : 
They hide as in a veil her sunny face, 
Even as a bubble o’er a bubble slips. 
She does not turn her eyes, though little coy ; 
And the brook follows, frisking in its joy. 


One is rather prepared to find that the soul-painter is baffled, and 
haunted, and well-nigh in the very depths of despair, when the same 
maid again crosses his path, and this time there is an electric 
sparkle of mutual affinities. The painter, in the intensity of his de- 
votion to his work, had impaired his health and lost his eyesight, and 
now the maid was attracted to him and gave him her sympathy and 
her angelic services. 


Her tones are sweet as waters when they sing, 
Yet pierce they deep as through a wilderness 
The wild bird’s scream, that doth the spirit wring ; 
Deeply they pierce the deeper to caress. 
‘There doth she watch his love, her watch unknown, 
And there, unseen, doth marvel at her own. 


Her soul that breathes from those devoted lips 
Tremblings of speech, smiles dimpling into sighs, 
Has passed to his and guides the hand that dips 
His brush into the sky-tint of her eyes. 
Entranced in light, he limns the burning thought, 
As one who only wrote the words he caught. 


The work is done,—and in an evening sky 

The holy face is lit: he faints for breath 
Into the dazing swoon of ecstasy, 

His heart’s last rapture while it covets death. 
For he hath seen her, seen with vision sealed : 
Her voice the soul, her soul the face revealed. 


As being transcripts of such moods of rapturous elevation, such 
burning moments of supreme climax, Dr. Hake has given his new 
poems the collective title of ‘Maiden Ecstasy.’ Here we havea group 
of girls depicted from a thoroughly original standpoint, and with 
great delicacy and clearness of introspection, and firmness and in- 
tensity of realistic grasp. In their own way these legends of women 
are as remarkable and striking as previous ‘Legende’ or ‘ Dream,’ 
now classic in the language. Worthy readers of Dr. Hake will under- 
stand what the quality of these studies is like, when they are told 
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that here there is the matured development of that fine observing 
power, that remarkable penetrative sympathetic insight, that easy sway 
of a rich contemplative mood, conjoined with rhythmic beauty and 
stately suggestive imagery, which have one and all characterised the 
poet’s successive works. No reader of ‘ Parables and Tales,’ with any 
sense at all of the serene beauty and deep meaning of poems like * The 
Blind Boy,’ ‘Old Souls,’ and ‘The Poet,’ will be surprised at the 
position taken by Dr. Hake with his latest volume. There is in the 
touching poem of ‘The Blind Boy’ a stanza with a haunting melody 
and a precision and beauty of symbolism which seems fairly cbarac- 
teristic of the poet’s own attitude. The boy is by the sea-side with 
his sister, and is striving to realise the light :— 


The waves with mingling echoes fall ; 
And memories of a long-lost light 
From far-off mornings seem to call, 
And what I hear comes into sight. 
The beauteous skies flash back again, 
But ah! the light will not remain ! 


So, too, the poet strives with the mysteries of life—with its romance 
and its pathos, its tender sweetness and its tragic passion—and then 
tells his tale with the significance of which he is capable. Thus in 
‘Maiden Ecstasy’ the lights and shades vary with the theme and the 
mood, though there is under all circumstances a deep sense of the 
grave solemnity of life and death, and a consequent seriousness of 
manner and tone. Appreciative humour, too, as close followers will 
note, is not impossible to the poet, and it may be detected peeping 
now and then, with gracious and unobtrusive twinkle, from behind 
the sage and staid deportment. Still Dr. Hake is pre-eminently phi- 
losophical, and his attitude, like Wordsworth’s, is essentially contem- 
plative. 

Every separate number of ‘Maiden Ecstasy’ is a careful and 
elaborately finished entity. They take a wide range and illustrate 
extreme varieties of spiritual energy and effluence. In some the 
charm is one of revelation and bright exaltation of spirit; in others 
there is the tenderness and the tragic pathos of disappointment and 
great emotion; while there are several that constitute impressive 
narrative studies of deep and sifting yet gracious experience. One 
and all attest singular patience and skill in the following of psycho- 
logical detail, great success in grappling with grave and even (as in 
the ‘ Actress’) terrible issues, and singular concentration and self- 
command. Take the following from ‘ The Lost Angel’ as a specimen 
of effective description reached by very simple yet ingenious combi- 
nations :— 


She springs to maidenhood 
As a bright arrow skyward darts, 

And, while she learns o’er earnest thoughts to brood, 
Her early dream departs. 
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Things that have life without its cares, 
The enticing flower, the water’s coaxing speech, 
Give back for sighs the smiles of all her years, 
And, not yet sad, a serious morrow teach. 


Consider, again, the extreme tenderness—the utterances that come as 
from bated breath and with brimming eyes—of these stanzas descrip- 
tive of ‘ The Heart-Broken’ :— 


Cold is she in the gust 
Whose vulture-sweep whirls o’er ber lover’s mound ; 
That blows about the autumnal dust ; 
That has a pausing sound ; 
And she can trace it from its furthest bourne 
To where it stops, and where the dust it lays ; 
Yet does it journey but to mourn 
While at her heart it stays. 


The world’s so busy stir 
Is like a past ; the sound of wedding-bells 
Has some lost meaning, and to her 
Of former being tells, 
Where love once found in memory a home, 
Distant as now the soul from infant thought, 
Whence shadows of old feeling come 
And pass away as nought. 


Every poem is so thoroughly worked, all the parts so well fitted 
together and so interdependent, that quotation is difficult. But no 
account of them would be complete without the statement that the 
climax is in every instance finely reached, and the close done with 
great artistic skill and restraint. This suggests, moreover, the further 
statement that hasty readers may not improbably condemn the poet’s 
apparent abruptness and consequent obscurity. Such a criticism is 
quite possible, in these days of quick reading, and in the present case 
it is to be met with the assertion that it is always of more consequence 
to get into a train of thought than to depend for the writer’s mean- 
ing upon the mere lucidity of his speech. Dr. Hake’s language is 
well adapted to his meaning, but his thought is so compact that the 
leading thread, as it were, must never be lost sight of. In this way, 
one speedily comes to appreciate the author’s grasp of his catastrophe 
and the thorough and satisfying close of his study. As an example 
of effective climax, take this of ‘The Visionary,’ whose enthusiasm 
had led her to feel that she was looking into Paradise through the 
sunlight :-— 

While yet her spirit climbed the dizzy height 
Step after step into eternal day, 

Her eyes seemed watchful of the guiding light 
Till glistened one last ray, 

When, resting in the solemn vault of night, 
Dead by the marsh she lay. 
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To exhibit features of workmanship it would be necessary to quote 
very largely, and to quote entire the three splendid poems, ‘ The 
Dancing Girl, ‘The Maid of Song,’ and ‘The Shepherdess.’ The 
opening stanzas of ‘ The Maid of Song’ will show the poet’s sympathy 
with outward nature, his fine sense of allegorical fitness, and his easy 
command of rich, expressive melody. 


When Autumn leaves are crisp and dry, 
And hop like famished sparrows o’er the grass ; 
When murky streams, turned noiselessly awry, 
Round little icebergs pass ; 
When hungry winds creep stealthily along 
And paw the shivering rushes,—wooded dale 
Hears not the Maid of Song ; 
Mute in the silence of the nightingale. 


But when the passage birds of Spring 
Burst like warm winds into the melting wood, 
That thaws to hanging verdure while they sing 
To earn love’s livelihood, 
"Tis then the joyous Maid of Song reveals 
Her passion-notes, and covers the blank day 
With sweetly trilling peals, 
As flowers drop off the early blossomed May. 


It is customary in these days to say that our real drama closes 
with Sheridan, and that nothing worthy of the name of dramatic 
poetry has been written since. That may be so; but no competent 
impartial judge will worthily read Dr. Hake’s poems without finding 
that the author understands at least dramatic situation. Cynical 
people, too, will be found ready to say that even our lyric poetry, 
save for one or two great names, is unworthy of English traditions ; 
but surely we shall not feel so poorly represented after all if, in addi- 
tion to the acknowledged supreme singers of the time, we properly 
recognise the fine sentiment and grace, the freshness and the melo- 
dious form, and the philosophic reach and imaginative strength of 
Edmund Gosse, Andrew Lang, and Thomas Gordon Hake. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
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EpucATION AND Boots. 


By ‘Tse Rtversipe VIsiror.’ 


O those unacquainted with the working of the machinery by which 

it is sought to put the Education Acts into force, a direct con- 
nection between Education and Boots may not at a first glance be 
apparent. Nevertheless, such a connection does actually exist. 
Among practical educational difficulties a prominent place is held 
by—Boots. Or, to speak by the card, the want of boots, or those 
manifold ills of wear and tear by which boots are rendered unser- 
viceable, and to which all shoe leather is heir. In the days when 
educational compulsion was not, there was in the minds of the poor 
no necessary association of ideas connecting boots with school. If 
the boots of their children were ‘letting in’ during rainy weather, 
if they were undergoing a process of dissolution between sole and 
upper, if they were away at the cobbler’s for repairs—in any or all 
of these cases, or the still more decided case of the little ones being 
without boots altogether, pending the scraping together of money 
for the purchase of new ones, parents simply kept their children at 
home as a matter of course. Absence from school—supposing the 
children were on the register of a school at all—was regarded as one 
of the least important incidental or accidental features of the general 
situation. But we have altered all that. Technically, want of 
boots is not ‘a reasonable excuse’ for absence to the School Board 
authorities. Legally, it is not an admissible plea in arrest of judg- 
ment when a parent is summoned before a magistrate on a charge 
of having committed a breach of the compulsory bye-laws under 
which the School Boards prosecute. But members of School Boards, 
by whom proceedings under the Education Acts have to be specifi- 
cally sanctioned, would be but ill-fitted to discharge the onerous 
duties entrusted to them were they men—or women—who would go 
upon the hard letter of the lawin this matter of boots. Though not 
officially recognised, the plea of want of boots is in practice allowed 
to be—in some degree at any rate—in the nature of a reasonable 
excuse. Those whom it may concern have come, by that ‘ unerring 
instinct’ which Lord Beaconsfield professes to regard as something 
very like inspiration, to be aware of this. As might be expected, 
they seek to turn the knowledge to their own advantage. The less 
scrupulous among them try to trade upon it unfairly. The less 
energetic evince a decided tendency to make more out of it than is 
justified by the absolute necessities and possibilities of individual 
eases. In this position lies the point of the boot difficulty from the 
judicial standpoint—the difficulty, namely, of striking a balance 
between the mercy that should temper justice and the firmness and de- 
cision requisite to make compulsion in education an operative reality. 
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In the ‘Remarks’ columns of the duplicate registers from 
which ‘irregulars’ are looked up by the School Board visitors, and 
on the absentee notes sent out daily from the schools, calling upon 
parents to ‘state reason why’ for the absence of their children, the 
most frequent entries—when poor districts are in question—are ‘ No 
boots,’ ‘ Bad boots,’ ‘ Boots gone to be repaired.’ Then come what 
may be called the secondary boot entries: ‘Severe cold from wear- 
ing bad boots,’ ‘Broken chilblains,’ ‘Sore feet,’ ‘Can’t get on’ 
boots,’ and the like. When the parents of absentees or irregulars 
are ‘invited’ to attend before School Board committees to ‘show 
cause why they should not be summoned before a magistrate and 
fined,’ want of boots is still one of the causes most frequently alleged. 
Occasionally it is put forward in an amusingly practical and dra- 
matic fashion. A parent will goto the meeting armed with a very 
old, very much damaged boot—a boot ‘ worn to nothing,’ as to its 
sole, and a thing of shreds and patches as to its upper. One past 
all legitimate service, that the daylight shows through from any 
point of view, and that would let in water as freely as a sieve. This 
material weapon of moral defence is kept carefully concealed until the 
moment when the question ‘ What have you to say?’ gives the cue 
for it to leap forth. As answer to that question the picturesquely 
dilapidated boot is suddenly laid upon the table with triumphant 
look and gesture, as though it were the sword of a Brennus cast 
into the scale of ransom, and sure to bring it down—with a bump. 
Sometimes the child is brought to the meeting in the boots, and is 
told to ‘ hold up its foot to the gentlemen ;’ but this plan, though it 
introduces an additional performer, is found to greatly weaken the 
dramatic force of the situation. These forms of the boot line of 
defence are also in some instances tried in the police courts. The 
idea of ‘showing cause’ in this fashion was originally a good one. 
It was founded upon an intuitive knowledge of human nature, as 
well as a feeling for dramatic effect. The exhibition of such mere 
wrecks and relics of boots as the only foot-gear that parents were 
presently in a position to give their children was certainly calculated 
to plead trumpet-tongued against children being compelled to go 
out in them, even in the interests of their education. But age has 
withered, and custom staled the force of the ‘effect’ upon the offi- 
cial mind. Experience goes to show that there is always a possi- 
bility that the ragged boot actually tabled may be a property boot. 
In any case it would not be in the true interests either of the public 
or the poor to allow the mere silent witness of a worn-out boot to 
stand as conclusive proof of an absolute necessity for keeping a child 
away from school. The boot ‘cause,’ when put forward in bodily 
form, is regarded by School Board authorities merely as a gauntlet 
challenging to inquiry. Investigations are made, and it is upon 
their results, not upon the more or less piteous looks of the boots 
put in evidence, that decisions are arrived at. 

To the poor and poorest classes the educational difficulty in rela- 
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tion to boots is but a crowning one, added to and intensifying others 
previously existing. The providing of shoe leather for their children 
has always been a difficulty with them. Many a labourer’s wife, 
with three or four, or it may be even a larger number of children 
of school age ‘upon her hands,’ might well paraphrase Nelson’s say- 
ing, and exclaim that ‘want of boots would be found written on her 
heart.’ Shoe leather, as such women are wont to put the matter 
themselves, is the greatest ‘worrit’ of their lives. In families poor 
in means but rich in children the question of boots is second in im- 
portance only to the question of bread, while the difficulties that lie 
in the way of keeping up a supply of leather are much greater 
than those associated with the supply of loaves. To muster the 
price of a quartern loaf is a comparatively easy matter, and bread 
takes first place among the articles of household consumption for 
which, in poor districts, credit is most readily and largely given. 
But a pair of boots ‘runs into money,’ and the bootselling business, 
as it obtains among the poor, is a ready money one. The old- 
fashioned bootmaker of the humbler kind, who worked at home, 
made boots and shoes to measure, had his trade connection among 
friends and neighbours, to whom in case of need he would give credit, 
has practically become a personage of the past. He could make 
no effective stand against the competition of machine-made goods. 
The home-working shoemaker of the present day has generally to 
confine his operations to ‘snobbing’—to repairs. And even among 
the snobs the custom of the trade is against giving credit. Of 
course poor parents have to buy low-priced boots for their children, 
and in such boots they get a material illustration of the principle 
of cheap and nasty. These boots are manufactured in a spirit of 
shoddy, and shoddy substances enter largely into their make-up. 
They soon become soddened, exhibiting as they do abnormal powers 
for the absorption and retention of moisture, and they are given to 
tumbling to pieces ere they can be fairly worn out. When the boot 
money at command will not ‘run’ to new goods, resort has to be 
had to the dealers in second-hand or ‘translated’ articles. This is 
decidedly a case of from bad to worse. The second-handers are old 
boots cobbled up for this especial trade. They are mere blackened 
sepulchres, their numerous defects of upper and welt being concealed 
by a plentiful application of ‘heel-ball’ and blacking, while their 
soles are at best but stuffings of rotten leather. The first wet day 
they encounter when in wear reduces them to a bursten and shape- 
less condition, and even before this beginning of the end occurs 
they are a constant affliction. No amount of ‘lasting’ will really 
take out of old boots the creases formed in them by the feet of a 
first wearer. Not once in a hundred times do old creases exactly fit 
new feet, and when they do not not fit they fray. As a natural conse- 
quence of this mechanical fact, children condemned to wear second- 
hand boots mostly 


Tread on everlasting thorns, 
And sow in suffering what is reaped in corns. 
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Or, worse than corns, ‘ rawed’ or even poisoned feet. In the matter 
of boot repairing the poor are also unfortunately situated. They 
have seldom a change of boots for their children, and the one pair 
constantly in wear therefore frequently requires the services of the 
cobbler. With a view to meeting the exigencies of educational pres- 
sure, it has become a custom to endeavour to get the necessary 
‘snobbing ’ done between Friday evening and Monday morning. The 
rush of work caused by this practice to a considerable extent defeats 
its own purpose, even where the cobbler is a steady fellow and willing 
to oblige. If he is not a steady fellow; if he is a ‘ lushington,’ as 
it is sometimes the wont of cobblers to be, the position of his cus- 
tomers is still more trying. In that case it generally happens that 
Saturdays and Mondays are the days whereon he more especially de- 
votes himself to the worship of Bacchus rather than of St. Crispin. 
‘Boots gone to be repaired,’ is perhaps the most difficult to deal with 
of all the boot excuses for absence from school. Are parents really 
the victims of the delays or delinquencies of individual cobblers? Or 
are they only trying to make a stalking horse of shortcomings popu- 
larly alleged to be the badge of all the cobbler tribe? This is often 
in these cases the moot point to be decided, and the decision involves 
such niceties alike of evidence and judgment as would probably 
astonish the uninitiated. Occasionally the ‘no boots’ excuse for 
absence will be put in on behalf of a child whose teacher will have 
it within his or her recollection that the child was well booted a day 
or two previously. On the face of it this looks suspicious; but it 
by no means necessarily follows that the excuse is not true. In the 
poverty-stricken districts of great towns few things are more readily 
pawnable or saleable than children’s boots. They are a common form 
of ‘ material guarantee’ for small loans. The straining of resources 
incidental to the purchase of boots frequently produces a reactionary 
necessity for ‘putting them away.’ To take the boots from a child’s 
feet to ‘make money,’ seems a hard-hearted proceeding; but there 
are times when it may be the lesser of a choice of evils. It is one 
of the most pitiful resources to which stress of circumstances drives 
the poor. But it is bare justice to the poor to say that as a rule it is 
only adopted to obtain bread for the passing day, and not at all until 
less extreme means to the same end have been exhausted. 

Thus we see that where the poor are concerned the question of the 
relation between Boots and Education is surrounded by practical 
difficulties and hardships. Boots or no boots, says the law in effect, 
children of school age must attend school. As we have pointed out, 
those entrusted with the duty of carrying out the law strive to temper 
Justice with mercy. At the same time they are bound in the interests 
of education—the interests whose ministers or servants they are—to 
enforce the spirit of the law. They must put on pressure. As a matter 
of fact they do put on pressure, and the result is that thousands of 
children have to be sent to school in bad boots ; in other words, have 
to be sent to school under conditions that cannot fail to be injurious 
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to health. The modern elementary schoolroom is as a rule a fairly 
warm and comfortable place. Its sanitary arrangements are, generally 
speaking, greatly superior to those of the homes of the children being 
educated in it. Still children, who in wet weather have to sit in it 
hour after hour, or it may be day after day, with their feet encased 
in leaky, spongy, rain-and-mud-soddened boots, will undergo a chilling 
process. They will ‘catch cold,’ and have implanted in their con- 
stitution the seeds of more serious and chronic ailments. For, it must 
be remembered, the badly-booted children are in other respects the 
most favourably conditioned for contracting disease. As they are 
ill-shod, so as a rule are they likely to be ill-clad generally, and ill-, 
as well as under-fed. This of course is not conducive to exhilaration 
of mind or rapidity of educational progress. Here, however, corre- 
spondency of feebleness of mind to body is but incidental to the cause 
of physical weakness. However it may be with the better-off classes 
of society, with the poorer classes the question of education and 
health is—immediately at any rate—a question of boots, not brain 
pressure. 

In the particular phase now under consideration, as in most spe- 
cific phases of the pinch of poverty, the more self-respecting portion of 
the poor are the severest sufferers. The thousands of no boots and bad 
boots cases that are annually brought before School Board committees 
are neither the most nor the worst of their kind. The more Spartan- 
minded poor endeavour to wrap their mantle of poverty decently 
around them, and to keep their woes and wants from the public gaze, 
The mere knowledge of the existence of the compulsory laws is 
effective with them. They shrink, at any sacrifice, from being taken 
before committees, and would feel themselves disgraced by being 
summoned to a police court. Therefore they will, and do, send their 
children to school under circumstances in eonnection with which more 
reckless or less sensitive parents would keep their children away, 
and ‘stand the racket’ of whatever proceedings might be taken 
against them for the absence. 

If this question of education and boots were treated as a root 
question, it would resolve itself into the great question of poverty— 
a question with which as yet no government or society has been able 
to grapple successfully. But it need not be so treated. It can be 
dealt with as a branch, a separable question, and ‘ something’ might 
be done in it. That one way and another compulsory attendance at 
school involves some degree of hardship to many children of the 
poorest classes is a pretty generally recognised fact. To obviate or 
compensate for these hardships, a variety of kindly but impracticable 
suggestions have from time to time been made. But so far as we are 
aware, no one has in this connection suggested the practical scheme 
of School Boot Clubs. We say the practical scheme, because it has 
been tried in local and isolated instances and proved to be a success. 
It is a scheme that could be carried out on self-help principles, and 
we speak with knowledge in saying that there are few things in which, 
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having regard to their obligations, assistance to the poor would be 
more acceptable or effective than in this matter of boots for their 
children. Boots constitute the hardest problem in clothing with 
which parents of the poorer classes have to deal. Most mothers can 
at a push ‘make down’ their own old gowns or ‘father’s’ old coats 
into garments for Polly or Johnny, but they cannot make down old 
boots. New, second-hand, or repaired boots mean money, involve 
immediate and relatively large expenditure. Clubs would not of 
course be a royal road out of the boot difficulty, but they could be 
made to do much towards minimising the evils incidental to it. 
They could be organised by the various bodies of local school man- 
agers, and others actively interested in the educational and general 
welfare of the poor. Their subscribing members would be the 
parents of children attending public elementary schools, and to suit 
the means and customs of such parents the subscription would have 
to be fixed low, and collected upon the system of ‘ weekly payments 
taken.’ They could be made entirely self-supporting, though a 
very small honorary subscription upon the part of managers and 
friends would be sufficient to pay working expenses, and even to add 
a slight bonus to the amounts contributed by purchasing members. 
Assistance given in this wise would prove a great inducement to 
membership, and to the habits of thrift which the exigences of mem- 
bership would tend to establish. The chief aims of the directors of 
such clubs as are here suggested would be: firstly, to obtain boots as 
nearly as might be at wholesale prices. Secondly, to see that the 
boots delivered were good boots, were among the verities, not the 
shams, of manufacturing art; were admirable as boots, not as examples 
of the utilisation of waste substances. Thirdly, to contract for 
repairs under such stipulations as would secure their being promptly 
and honestly executed. Whether or not they should also cause club 
boots to be stamped with a view to making them less available than 
others for purposes of pledge or resale, is one of those open questions 
of detail which need not be discussed here. We merely give a broad 
outline of what the constitution and purposes of such clubs should 
be. A federation of them would have dealings upon a scale that 
would enable them to benefit the poor to a very appreciable extent, 
and to a corresponding extent reduce the friction with which the 
practical application of the Education Acts has hitherto been ‘at- 
tended. The establishment of the clubs would be a comparatively 
easy affair: it is the will rather than the way that is wanting. Their 
institution would be a good work ; and in leaving this part of our 
subject we have only to say, with the young lady in Millais’ picture 
- The. North West Passage, ‘ It could be done, and England ought to 
O it.’ 

This question of boot supply has no doubt its humorous aspects, 
but as a whole it is of serious importance. It affects alike the 
health and education of the poor, and causes them to act and react 
upon each other. The feet, through the boots, will affect the head, 
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and make educational progress both slow and painful. A child who 
is in a limping condition physically will, as a necessary result of the 
sympathy between body and brain, be in a like condition mentally 
and educationally. Thousands of children are now sent to school in 
boots that are worse than no boots, that are mere squashy damp-traps 
and chill promoters. With respect alike to comfort, health, and 
appearance, the children individually concerned would be much 
better off were they sent to school bare-footed. Indeed, in the 
opinion of some who have well considered the subject, this is the real 
remedy for the evil. Abundant argument and example can be 
brought forward in support of this view; but, looking to the state of 
feeling and prejudice existing among the uneducated poor, the 
remedy would certainly be found hard of application. Among even 
the poorest classes in England there is an invincible objection to 
allowing their children to go bare-footed in public—that is to say, 
anywhere beyond the thresholds of their own homes, or the gutters 
immediately pertaining thereto. They take the converse of the pro- 
position that it is better to go bare-footed than to wear bad boots. 
Better bad boots than none at all is their motto on this head. To 
compel them to send their children to school without shoes or stock- 
ings would be deeply wounding to their pride. Those who advocate 
bare feet as a means of cutting this particular Gordian knot of 
poverty, of course contend that the pride of the poor upon the point 
is a false and foolish pride. But however that may be, it would cer- 
tainly be found powerfully operative in giving rise to such a manner 
and degree of resistance to the law as would put its administrators 
in a very embarrassing, not to say a very questionable position. Of 
these two plans, the boot club one would, we think, be, if not the 
most simple or thorough, at any rate the most workable. The pur- 
pose of the present article is not however to discuss the relative 
merits of proposed remedies for the evil to which it calls attention. 
Its object is rather to point out the extent and gravity of the evil, 
and to show the necessity for its being grappled with in some form, 
and in a comprehensive spirit. As it is an evil having its root in 
that poverty which is always with us, it would perhaps be vain to 
hope for its entire eradication. But there can be no doubt that much 
might be done for its alleviation. Compared with many of the 
movements and missions on behalf of the poor, to which good people 
are asked to give of their time and substance, this of boots may 
sound commonplace, or seem an anti-climax. Asa matter of fact, 
however, it is,as we have been endeavouring to show, an important 
matter. How it may be most beneficially and beneficently dealt with 
is a question equally well worth the consideration of the philan- 
thropist and the philosopher, of the general political economist and 
the special educationist. If the evil is left unaided to remedy itself, 
the operation of the remedial processes will be terribly slow, and 
meanwhile heath and education—two of the most essential elements 
of national greatness—will suffer. 





Tue Oup Paciric CAPITAL. 
THE Woops AND THE PaciFIc. 


HE Bay of Monterey has been compared by no less a person than 
General Sherman to a bent fishing-hook ; and the comparison, 
if less important than the march through Georgia, still shows the 
eye of a soldier for topography. Santa Cruz sits exposed at the shank; 
the mouth of the Salinas river is at the middle of the bend; and 
Monterey itself is cosily ensconced beside the barb. Thus the ancient 
capital of California faces across the bay, while the Pacific Ocean, 
though hidden by low hills and forest, bombards her left flank and 
rear with never-dying surf. In front of the town, the long line of 
sea-beach trends north and north-west, and then westward to enclose 
the bay. The waves which lap so quietly about the jetties of Mon- 
terey grow louder and larger in the distance ; you can see the breakers 
leaping high and white by day; at night the outline of the shore is 
traced in transparent silver by the moonlight and the flying foam ; 
and from all round, even in quiet weather, the low, distant, thrilling 
roar of the Pacific hangs over the coast and the adjacent country like 
smoke above a battle. 

These long beaches are enticing to the idle man. It would be 
hard to find a walk more solitary and at the same time more exciting 
to the mind. Crowds of ducks and seagulls hover over the sea. 
Sandpipers trot in and out by troops after the retiring waves, trilling 
together in a chorus of infinitesimal song. Strange sea-tangles, new 
to the European eye, the bones of whales, or sometimes a whole whale’s 
carcase, white with carrion-gulls and poisoning the wind, lie scattered 
here and there along the sands. The waves come in slowly, vast and 
green, curve their translucent necks, and burst with a surprising up- 
roar, that runs, waxing and waning, up and down the long key-board 
of the beach. The foam of these great ruins mounts in an instant 
to the ridge of the sand glacis, swiftly fleets back again, and is met 
and buried by the next breaker. The interest is perpetually fresh. 
On no other coast that I know shall you enjoy, in calm, sunny weather, 
such a spectacle of Ocean’s greatness, such beauty of changing colour, 
or such degrees of thunder in the sound. The very air is more than 
usually salt by this Homeric deep. 

In shore, a tract of sand-hills borders on the beach. Here and 
there a lagoon, more or less brackish, attracts the birds and hunters. 
A rough, spotty undergrowth partially conceals the sand. The crouch- 
ing, hardy, live-oaks flourish singly or in thickets—the kind of wood 
for murderers to crawl among—and here and there the skirts of the 
forest extend downward from the hills, with a floor of turf and long 
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aisles of pine-trees hung with Spaniard’s Beard. Through this quaint 
desert the railway cars drew near to Monterey from the junction at 
Salinas City—though that and so many other things are now for ever 
altered—and it was from here that you had your first view of the 
old township lying in the sands, its white windmills bickering in the 
chill, perpetual wind, and the first fogs of the evening drawing 
drearily around it from the sea. 

The one common note of all this country is the haunting presence 
of the ocean. A great faint sound of breakers follows you high up 
into the inland canyons; the roar of water dwells in the clean, empt 
rooms of Monterey as in a shell upon the chimney ; go where you will, 
you have but to pause and listen to hear the voice of the Pacific. 
You pass out of the town to the south-west, and mount the hill 
among pine woods. Glade, thicket, and grove surround you. You 
follow winding sandy tracts that lead nowhither. You see a deer; 
a multitude of quail arises. But the sound of the sea still follows 
you as you advance, like that of wind among the trees, only harsher 
and stranger to the ear; and when at length you gain the summit, 
out breaks on every hand and with freshened vigour that same un- 
ending, distant, whispering rumble of the ocean; for now you are on 
the top of Monterey peninsula, and the noise no longer only mounts 
to you from behind along the beach towards Santa Cruz, but from 
your right also, round by Chinatown and Pinos lighthouse, and from 
down before you to the mouth of the Carmello river. The whole 
woodland is begirt with thundering surges. The silence that imme- 
diately surrounds you where you stand is not so much broken as it is 
haunted by this distant, circling rumour. It sets your senses upon 
edge; you strain your attention; you are clearly and unusually con- 
scious of small sounds near at hand ; you walk listening like an Indian 
hunter; and that voice of the Pacific is a sort of disquieting com- 
pany to you in your walk. 

When once I was in these woods I found it difficult to turn 
homeward. All woods lure a rambler onward ; but in those of Mon- 
terey it was the surf that particularly invited me to prolong my 
walks. I would push straight for the shore where I thought it to be 
nearest. Indeed, there was scarce a direction that would not, sooner 
or later, have brought me forth on the Pacific. The emptiness of the 
woods gave me a sense of freedom and discovery in these excursions. 
I never, in all my visits, met but one man. He was a Mexican, very 
dark of hue, but smiling and fat, and he carried an axe, though his 
true business at that moment was to seek for straying cattle. I 
asked him what o'clock it was, but he seemed neither to know nor 
care; and when he in his turn asked me for news of his cattle, I 
showed myself equally indifferent. We stood and smiled upon each 
other for a few seconds, and then turned without a word and took our 
several ways across the forest. 

One day—I shall never forget it—I had taken a trail that was 
new to me. After a while the woods began to open, the sea to sound 
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nearer hand. I came upon a road, and, to my surprise, a stile. A 
step or two further, and, without leaving the woods, I found myself 
among trim houses. I walked through street after street, parallel 
and at right angles, paved with sward and dotted with trees, but 
still undeniable streets, and each with its name posted at the corner, 
as in a real town. Facing down the main thoroughfare—‘ Central 
Avenue,’ as it was ticketed—I saw an open-air temple, with benches 
and sounding-board, as though foran orchestra. The houses were all 
tightly shuttered ; there was no smoke, no sound but of the waves, 
no moving thing. I have never been in any place that seemed so 
dreamlike. Pompeii is all in a bustle with visitors, and its antiquity 
and strangeness deceive the imagination ; but this town had plainly 
not been built above a year or two, and perhaps had been deserted 
overnight. Indeed, it was not so much like a deserted town as like a 
scene upon the stage by daylight and with no one on the boards. 
The barking of a dog led me at last to the only house still occupied, 
where a Scotch pastor and his wife pass the winter alone in this 
empty theatre. The place was ‘ The Pacific Camp Grounds, the Chris- 
tian Seaside Resort.’ Thither, in the warm season, crowds come to 
enjoy a life of teetotalism, religion, and flirtation, which I am willing 
to think blameless and agreeable. The neighbourhood at least is 
well selected. The Pacitic booms in front. Westward is Point 
Pinos, with the lighthouse in a wilderness of sand, where you will 
find the lightkeeper playing the piano, making models and bows and 
arrows, studying dawn and sunrise in amateur oil-painting, and with 
a dozen other elegant pursuits and interests to surprise his brave, old- 
country rivals. To the east, and still nearer, you will come upon a 
space of open down, a hamlet, a haven among rocks, a world of surge 
and screaming seagulls. Such scenes are very similar in different: 
climates ; they appear homely to the eyes of all; to me this was like 
a dozen spots in Scotland. And yet the boats that ride in the haven 
are of a strange outlandish design; and if you walk into the hamlet 
you will behold costumes and faces and hear a tongue that are un- 
familiar to the memory. The joss-stick burns, the opium-pipe is 
smoked, the floors are strewn with slips of coloured paper—prayers, 
you would say, that had somehow missed their destination—and a 
man, guiding his upright pencil from right to left across the sheet, 
writes home the news of Monterey to the Celestial Empire. 

The woods and the Pacific rule between them the climate of this 
seaboard region. On the streets of Monterey, when the air does not 
smell salt from the one, it will be blowing perfumed from the resinous 
tree-tops of the other. For days together a hot dry air will over- 
hang the town, close as from an oven, yet healthful and aromatic in 
the nostrils. The cause is not far to seek, for the woods are afire, 
and the hot wind is blowing from the hills. These fires are one of 
the great dangers of California. I have seen from Monterey as many 
as three at the same time, by day a cloud of smoke, by night a red 
coal of conflagration in the distance. A little thing will start them, 
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and if the wind be favourable they gallop over miles of country faster 
than a horse. The inhabitants must turn out and work like demons, 
.or it is not only the pleasant groves that are destroyed; the climate 
and the soil are equally at stake, and these fires prevent the rains of 
the next winter, and dry up perennial fountains. California has been 
a land of promise in its time, like Palestine; but if the woods con- 
tinue so swiftly to perish, it may become, like Palestine, a land of 
desolation. . 

To visit the woods while they are languidly burning, is a strange 
piece of experience. The fire passes through the underbrush at a run. 
Every here and there a tree flares up instantaneously from root to 
summit, scattering tufts of flame; and is quenched, it seems, as 
quickly. But this last is only in semblance. For after this first 
squib-like conflagration of the dry moss and twigs, there remains 
behind a deep-rooted and consuming fire in the very entrails of the 
tree. The resin of the pitch pine is principally condensed at the base 
of the bole and in the spreading roots. Thus, after the light, showy, 
skirmishing flames, which are only as the match to the explosion, 
have already scampered down the wind into the distance, the true 
harm is but beginning for this giant of the woods. You may ap- 
proach the tree from one side, and see it, scorched indeed from top to 
bottom, but apparently survivor of the peril. Make the circuit, and 
there, on the other side of the column, is a clear mass of living coal, 
spreading like an ulcer; while underground, to their most extended 
fibre, the roots are being eaten out by fire, and the smoke is rising 
through the fissures to the surface. A little while, and, without a nod of 
warning, the huge pine-tree snaps off short across the ground and 
falls prostrate with a crash. Meanwhile the fire continues its silent 
business ; the roots are reduced to a fine ash ; and long afterwards, if 
you pass by, you will find the earth pierced with radiating galleries, and 
preserving the design of all these subterranean spurs, as though it 
were the mould for a new tree instead of the print of an old one. 
These pitch pines of Monterey are, with the single exception of the 
Monterey cypress, the most fantastic cf forest trees. No words can 
give an idea of the contortion of their growth; they might figure 
without change in a circle of the nether hell as Dante pictured it ; 
and at the rate at which trees grow, and at which forest fires spring 
up and gallop through the hills of California, we may lock forward to 
a time when there will not be one of them left standing in that land 
of their nativity. Atleast they have not so much to fear from the axe, 
but perish by what may be called a natural, although a violent death ; 
while it is man in his short-sighted greed that robs the country of the 
nobler red-wood. Yet a little while and perhaps all the hills of sea- 
board California may be as bald as Tamalpais. 

I have an interest of my own in these forest fires, for I came so 
near to lynching on one occasion, that a braver man might have 
retained a thrill from the experience. I wished to be certain whether 
it was the moss, that quaint funereal ornament of Californian forests, 
which blazed up so rapidly when the flame first touched the tree. I 
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suppose I must have been under the influence of Satan; for instead 
of plucking off a piece for my experiment, what should I do but walk 
up to a great pine tree in a portion of the wood which had escaped 
so much as scorching, strike a match, and apply the flame gingerly 
to one of the tassels. The tree went off simply like a rocket; in 
three seconds it was a roaring pillar of fire. Close by I could hear 
the shouts of those who were at work combating the original con- 
flagration. I could see the waggon that had brought them tied 
to a live oak in a piece of open; I could even catch the flash of 
an axe as it swung up through the underwood into the sunlight. 
Had anyone observed the result of my experiment my neck was 
literally not worth a pinch of snuff; after a few minutes of pas- 
sionate expostulation I should have been run up to a convenient 
bough. 

To die for faction is a common evil ; 

But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil. 


I have run repeatedly, but never as I ran that day. Atnight I went 
out of town, and there was my own particular fire, quite distinct 
from the other, and burning as I thought with even greater spirit. 

But it is the Pacific that exercises the most direct and obvious 
power upon the climate. At sunset, for months together, vast, 
wet, melancholy fogs arise and come shoreward from the ocean. 
From the hill top above Monterey the scene is often noble, 
although it is always sad. The upper air is still bright with sun- 
light; a glow still rests upon the Gubelano Peak; but the fogs 
are in possession of the lower levels; they crawl in scarves among 
the sand-hills ; they float, a little higher, in clouds of a gigantic 
size and often of a wild configuration; to the south, where they 
have struck the seaward shoulder of the mountains of Santa Lucia, 
they double back and spire up skyward like smoke. Where their 
shadow touches, colour dies out of the world. The air grows chill 
and deadly as they advance. The trade-wind freshens, the trees 
begin to sigh, and all the windmills in Monterey are whirling and 
creaking and filling their cisterns with the brackish water of the 
sands. It takes but a little while till the invasion is complete. 
The sea, in its lighter order, has submerged the earth. Monterey is 
curtained in for the night in thick, wet, salt, and frigid clouds; so to 
remain till day returns ; and before the sun’s rays they slowly disperse 
and retreat in broken squadrons to the bosom of the sea. And yet 
often when the fog is thickest and most chill, a few steps out of the 
town and up the slope, the night will be dry and warm and full of 
inland perfume. 


Mexicans, AMERICANS, AND INDIANS. 


The history of Monterey has yet to be written. Founded by 
Catholic missionaries, a place of wise beneficence to Indians, a place 
of arms, a Mexican capital continually wrested by one faction from 
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another, an American capital when the first House of Representatives 
held its deliberations, and then falling lower and lower from the 
capital of the State to the capital of a county, and from that again, 
by the loss of its charter and town lands, to a mere bankrupt village, 
its rise and decline is typical of that of all Mexican institutions and 
even Mexican families in California. Nothing is stranger in that 
strange State than the rapidity with which the soil has changed 
hands. The Mexicans, you may say, are all poor and landless, like 
their former capital; and yet both it and they hold themselves 
apart and preserve their ancient customs and something of their 
ancient air. 

The town, when I was there, was a place of two or three streets, 
economically paved with sea sand, and two or three lanes, which were 
watercourses in the rainy season, and were, at all times, rent up by 
fissures four or five feet deep. There were no street lights. Short 
sections of wooden sidewalk only added to the dangers of the night, 
for they were often high above the level of the roadway, and no one 
could tell where they would be likely to begin or end, The houses 
were, for the most part, built of unbaked adobe brick, many of them 
old for so new a country, some of very elegant proportions, with low, 
spacious, shapely rooms, and walls so thick that the heat of summer 
never dried them to the heart. At the approach of the rainy season 
a deathly chill and a graveyard smell began to hang about the lower 
floors ; and diseases of the chest are common and fatal among house- 
keeping people of either sex. 

There was no activity but in and around the saloons, where 
people sat almost all day long playing cards. The smallest excursion 
was made on horseback. You would scarcely ever see the main street 
without a horse or two tied to posts, and making a fine figure with 
their Mexican housings. It struck me oddly to come across some of 
the ‘Cornhill’ illustrations to Mr. Blackmore’s ‘ Erema,’ and see all 
the characters astride on English saddles. Asa matter of fact, an 
English saddle is a rarity even in San Francisco, and, you may say, @ 
thing unknown in all the rest of California. In a place so exclu- 
sively Mexican as Monterey, you saw not only Mexican saddles but 
true Vaquero riding—men always at the hand-gallop up hill and 
down dale, and round the sharpest corner, urging their horses with 
cries and gesticulations and cruel rotatory spurs, checking them dead 
with a touch, or wheeling them right-about-face in a square yard. 
The type of face and character of bearing is surprisingly un-American. 
The first ranged from something like the pure Spanish, to something, 
in its sad fixity, not unlike the pure Indian, although I do not 
suppose there was one pure blood of either race in all the country. 
As for the second, it was a matter of perpetual surprise to find, in that 
world of absolutely mannerless Americans, a people full of deport- 
ment, solemnly courteous, and doing all things with grace and 
decorum. In dress they ran to colour and bright sashes. Not even 
the most Americanised could always resist the temptation to stick a 
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red rose into his hatband. Not even the most Americanised would 
condescend to wear the vile dress hat of civilisation. Spanish was 
the language of the streets. It was difficult to get along without a 
word or two of that language for an occasion. The only communica- 
tions in which the population joined were with a view to amusement. 
A weekly public ball took place with great etiquette, in addition to 
the numerous fandangoes in private houses. There was a really fair 
amateur brass band. Night after night serenaders would be going 
about the street, sometimes in a company and with several instru- 
ments and voices together, sometimes severally, each guitar before a 
different. window. It was a strange thing to lie awake in nineteenth 
century America, and hear the guitar accompany, and one of these 
old, heart-breaking Spanish love songs mount into the night air, 
perhaps in a deep baritone, perhaps in that high-pitched, pathetic, 
womanish alto which is so common among Mexican men, and which 
strikes on the unaccustomed ear as something not entirely human but 
altogether sad 
The town, then, was essentially and wholly Mexican; and yet 
almost all the land in the neighbourhood was held by Americans, and 
it was from the same class, numerically so small, that the principal 
officials were selected. This Mexican and that Mexican would de- 
scribe to you his old family estates, not one rood of which remained 
to him. You would ask him how that came about, and elicit some 
tangled story back-foremost, from which you gathered that the 
Americans had been greedy like designing men, and the Mexicans 
greedy like children, but no other certain fact. Their merits and 
their faults contributed alike to the ruin of the former landholders. 
It is true they were improvident, and easily dazzled with the sight 
of ready money; but they were gentlefolk besides, and that in a way 
which curiously unfitted them to combat Yankee craft. Suppose 
they have a paper to sign, they would think it a reflection on the 
other party to examine the terms with any great minuteness; nay, 
suppose them to observe some doubtful clause, it is ten to one they 
would refuse from delicacy to object to it. I know I am speaking 
within the mark, for I have seen such a case occur, and the Mexican, 
in spite of the advice of his lawyer, has signed the imperfect paper 
like a lamb. To have spoken in the matter, he said, above all to 
have let the other party guess that he had seen a lawyer, would have 
‘been like doubting his word.’ The scruple sounds oddly to one of 
ourselves, who has been brought up to understand all business as a 
competition in fraud, and honesty itself to be a virtue which regards 
the carrying out but not the creation of agreements. This single 
unworldly trait will account for much of that revolution of which we 
are speaking. The Mexicans have the name of being great swindlers, 
but certainly the accusation cuts both ways. In a contest of this 
sort, the entire booty would scarcely have passed into the hands of 
the more scrupulous race. 


Physically the Americans have triumphed ; but it is not yet entirely 
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seen how far they have themselves been morally conquered. This is, 
of course, but a part of a part of an extraordinary problem now in 
the course of being solved in the various States of the American 
Union. Iam reminded of an anecdote. Some years ago, at a great 
sale of wine, all the odd lots were purchased by a grocer in a small 
way in the old town of Edinburgh. The agent had the curiosity to 
visit him some time after and inquire what possible use he could 
have for such material. He was shown, by way of answer, a huge 
vat where all the liquors, from humble Gladstone to imperial Tokay, 
were fermenting together. ‘And what,’ he asked, ‘do you propose 
to call this?’ ‘I’m no very sure,’ replied the grocer, ‘ but I think 
it’s going to turn out port.’ In the older Eastern States, I think we 
may say that this hotch-potch of races is going to turn out English, 
or thereabout. But the problem is indefinitely varied in other zones. 
The elements are differently mingled in the south, in what we may 
call the Territorial belt, and in the group of States on the Pacific 
coast. Above all, in these last, we may look to see some monstrous 
hybrid—whether good or evil, who shall forecast? but certainly 
original and all its own. In my little restaurant at Monterey, we 
have sat down to table day after day, a Frenchman, two Portuguese, 
an Italian, a Mexican, and a Scotchman: we had for common visitors 
an American from Illinois, a nearly pure blood Indian woman, and a 
naturalised Chinese ; and from time to time a Switzer and a German 
came down from country ranches for the night. No wonder that the 
Pacific coast is a foreign land to visitors from the Eastern States, 
for each race contributes something of its own. Even the despised 
Chinese have taught the youth of California, none indeed of their 
virtues, but the debasing use of opium. And chief among these 
influences is that of the Mexicans. 

The Mexicans, although in the state, are out of it. They still 
preserve a sort of international independence, and keep their affairs 
snug and to themselves. Only four or five years ago Vasquez, the 
bandit, his troop being dispersed and the hunt too hot for him in 
other parts of California, returned to his native Monterey, and was 
seen publicly in her streets and saloons, fearing no man. The year 
that I was there there occurred two reputed murders. As the Mon- 
tereyans are exceptionally vile speakers of each other and of every- 
one behind his back, it is not possible for me to judge how much 
truth there may have been in these reports; but in the one case 
everyone believed, and in the other some suspected, that there had 
been foul play ; and nobody dreamed for an instant of taking the autho- 
rities into their counsel. Now this is, of course, characteristic enough 
of the Mexicans ; but it is a noteworthy feature that all the Ameri- 
cans in Monterey acquiesced without a word in this inaction. Even 
when I spoke to them upon the subject, they seemed not to under- 
stand my surprise: they had forgotten the traditions of their own 
race and upbringing, and become, in a word, wholly Mexicanised. 

Again, the Mexicans, having no ready money to speak of, rely 
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almost entirely in their business transactions upon each other’s worth- 
less paper. Pedro the penniless pays you with an I 0 U from the 
equally penniless Miguel. It isa sort of local currency by courtesy. 
Credit in these parts has passed into a superstition. I have seen a 
strong, violent man struggling for months to recover a debt, and get- 
ting nothing but an exchange of waste paper. The very store- 
keepers are averse to asking for cash payments, and are more sur- 
prised than. pleased'when they are offered. They fear there must 
be something under it, and that you mean to withdraw from them 
your custom. I have seen the enterprising chemist and stationer 
begging me with fervour to let my account run on, although I had 
my purse open in my hand; and partly from the commonness of the 
case, partly from some remains of that generous old Mexican tradi- 
tion which made all men welcome to their tables, a person may be 
notoriously both unwilling and unable to pay, and still find credit 
for the necessaries of life in the stores of Monterey. Now this vil- 
lainous habit of living upon ‘tick’ has grown into Californian nature. 
Ido not only mean that the American and European storekeepers 
of Monterey are as lax as Mexicans; I mean that American farmers 
in many parts of the state expect unlimited credit, and profit by it 
in the meanwhile, without a thought for consequences. Jew store- 
keepers have already learned the advantage to be gained from this ; 
they lead on the farmer into irretrievable indebtedness, and keep him 
ever after as their bond-slave, hopelessly grinding in the mill. So 
the whirligig of time brings in its revenges, and except that the Jew 
knows better than to foreclose, you may see Americans bound in the 
same chains with which they themselves had formerly bound the Mexi- 
can. It seems as if certain sorts of follies, like certain sorts of grain, 
were natural to the soil rather than to the race that holds and tills 
it for the moment. 

In the meantime, however, the Americans rule in Monterey 
County. The new county seat, Salinas City, in the bald, corn- 
bearing plain under the Gabelano Peak, is a town of a purely Ameri- 
can character. The land is held, for the most part, in those enormous 
tracts which are another legacy of Mexican days, and form the pre- 
sent chief danger and disgrace of California; and the holders are 
mostly of American or British birth. We have here in England no 
idea of the troubles and inconveniences which flow from the exist- 
ence of these large landholders—land thieves, land sharks, or land- 
grabbers, they are more commonly and plainly called. Thus the 
townlands of Monterey are all in the hands of a single man. How 
they came there is an obscure, vexatious question, and, rightly or 
wrongly, the man is hated with a great hatred. His life has been 
repeatedly in danger. Not very long ago, I was told, the stage was 
stopped and examined three evenings in succession by disguised 
horsemen thirsting for his blood. A certain house on the Salinas 
road, they say, he always passes in his buggy at full speed, for 
the squatter sent him warning long ago. But a year since he was 
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publicly pointed out for death by no less a man than Mr. Dennis 
Kearney. Kearney is a man too well known in California, but a 
word of explanation is required for English readers. Originally an 
Irish drayman, he rose, by his command of bad language, to almost 
dictatorial authority in the State ; throned it there for six months 
or so, his mouth full of oaths, gallowses, and conflagrations ; was first 
snuffed out last winter by Mr. Coleman, backed by his San Francisco 
Vigilantes and three Gatling guns; completed his own ruin by throw- 
ing in his lot with the grotesque Greenbacker party ; and had at last 
to be rescued by his old enemies, the police, out of the hands of his 
rebellious followers. It was while he was at the top of his fortune 
that Kearney visited Monterey with his battle-cry against Chinese 
labour, the railroad monopolists, and the land thieves; and his one 
articulate counsel to the Montereyans was to ‘hang David Jacks.’ 
Had the town been American, in my private opinion this would 
have been done years ago. Land is a subject on which there is no 
jesting in the West, and I have seen my friend the lawyer drive out 
of Monterey to adjust a competition of titles with the face of a 
captain going into battle and his Smith-and-Wesson convenient to 
his hand. 

On the ranche of another of these landholders you may find our 
old friend, the truck system, in full operation. Men live there, year 
in year out, to cut timber for a nominal wage, which is all consumed 
in supplies. The longer they remain in this desirable service the 
deeper they will fall in debt—a burlesque injustice in a new country, 
where labour should be precious, and one of those typical instances 
which explains the prevailing discontent and the success of the 
demagogue Kearney. 

In a comparison between what was and what is in California, the 
praisers of times past will fix upon the Indians of Carmello. The 
day of the Jesuit has gone by, the day of the Yankee has succeeded, 
and there is no one left to care for the converted savage. The 
mission church is roofless and ruinous; sea breezes and sea fogs, and 
the alternation of the rain and sunshine, daily widening the breaches 
and casting the crockets from the wall. As an antiquity in this new 
land, a quaint specimen of missionary architecture, and a memorial 
of good deeds, it had a triple claim to preservation from all thinking 
people; but neglect and abuse have been its portion. There is no 
sign of American interference, save where a headboard has been torn 
from a grave to be a mark for pistol bullets. Soit is with the Indians 
for whom it was erected. Their lands, I was told, are being yearly 
encroached upon by the neighbouring American proprietor, and 
with that exception no man troubles his head for the Indians of 
Carmel. Only one day in the year, the day before our Guy Faux, 
the padre drives over the hill from Monterey ; the little sacristy, 
which is the only covered portion of the church, is filled with seats 
and decorated for the service; the Indians troop together, their 
bright dresses contrasting with their dark and melancholy faces ; and 
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there, among a crowd of somewhat unsympathetic holiday makers, 
you may hear God served with perhaps more touching circumstances 
than in any other temple under heaven. An Indian, stone blind and 
about eighty years of age, conducts the singing; other Indians com- 
pose the choir; yet they have the Gregorian music at their finger 
ends, and pronounce the Latin so correctly that I could follow the 
meaning as they sang. The pronunciation was odd and nasal, the 
singing hurried and staccato. ‘In secula seculo-ho-horum,’ they 
went, with a vigorous aspirate to every additional syllable. I have 
never seen faces more vividly lit up with joy than the faces of these 
Indian singers. It was to them not only the worship of God, nor an 
act by which they recalled and commemorated better days, but was 
besides an exercise of culture, where all they knew of art and letters 
was united and expressed. And it made a man’s heart sorry for the 
good fathers of yore, who had taught them to dig and to reap, to 
read and to sing, who had given them European mass-books which 
they still preserve and study in their cottages, and who had now 
passed away from all authority and influence in that land—to be 
succeeded by greedy land thieves and sacrilegious pistol-shots. So 
ugly a thing our Anglo-Saxon Protestantism may appear beside the 
doings of the Society of Jesus. 


But revolution in this world succeeds to revolution. All that I 
say in this paper is in a paulo-past tense. The Monterey of last 
year exists no longer. A huge hotel has sprung up in the desert by 
the railway. Three sets of diners sit down successively to table. 
Invaluable toilettes figure along the beach and between the live oaks ; 
and Monterey is advertised in the newspapers, and posted in the 
waiting-rooms at railway stations, as a resort for wealth and fashion. 
Alas for, the little town! it is not strong enough to resist the in- 
fluence of the flaunting caravanserai, and the poor, quaint, penniless 
native gentlemen of Monterey must perish, like a lower race, before 
the millionaire vulgarians of the Big Bonanza. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


No, 611 (xo, CXXxI, N. 8, 
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A Reuicious Porm or tHe Ninta Century. 


HE old Saxon poem on the Life of Christ, ‘ Heliand,’ is a fragment 
of their ancient literature in which Germans feel much pride. 
Scholars who read it in the original language, as well as those who 
know it only through modern versions, agree in describing it as one 
of the chief glories of the old literature of Germany. National feel- 
ing has something to do with this estimate of the ‘Heliand.’ The 
Saxon poet wrote the Life of Christ in the form of a German epic, 
and his countrymen feel partial to a writer who thus early asserted 
the literary independence of Germany, and did not follow Roman or 
ecclesiastical models, even in the treatment of an ecclesiastical sub- 
ject. But the ‘ Heliand’ has intrinsic merits which make it deserving 
of the attention of all students of literature. It is an example of a 
really successful religious poem—full of quaint beauties of expression 
which are heightened by the archaic form, and animated throughout 
by a tender and reverent religious spirit. Its historical interest 
is, however, even greater than its literary, and can be appreciated 
even by those who have not made a special study of German litera- 
ture. It is-an authentic glimpse of the religious faith of North 
Germany at a period of which we know little from other sources, but 
which is of a great importance, for it was the period during which 
the foundations were laid for the great system of medizval Christen- 
dom. 

According to the most probable conjecture, the ‘ Heliand’ was 
written in the reign of Lewis the Pious, the son of Charles the 
Great. Tradition adds that it was written at. the request of that 
monarch, who was devoted to the Church, and took no pleasure in the 
national songs of Germany, which were so loved by his father Charles, 
zealous churchman as the latter was. The writer is said to have 
been a Saxon peasant, and a Saxon he certainly was—probably a 
dweller in the Miinsterland. It is a striking illustration of the 
irony of history that the first poem in the German tongue on a 
Christian subject was the work of a Saxon. Of all the peoples against 
whom Charles the Great warred, the Saxons showed themselves most 
resolutely opposed to his rule, and to Christianity. But the Empe- 
ror succeeded in subduing them, and he compelled them to embrace 
Christianity. The soldier accompanied the baptizing priest, and 
death or baptism was the alternative offered to the vanquished 
people. Most of the clergy approved of the procedure of Charles, on 
whom they bestowed the title of ‘Apostle by the sword, for these 
services to the faith. But the approval was not unanimous. Alcuin 
counselled his ‘ sweetest David’ to show more gentleness to the ‘ mis- 
doing people,’ as he termed the Saxons, and on one occasion he even 
wrote to him that conversions effected by force were without value. 
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Charles subsequently endeavoured to win the people by other 
means. He erected bishoprics in various parts of the land, and sent 
clergy among the people to instruct them. If the clergy found the 
people sullen and deeply prejudiced against the Christian religion, the 
blame lay less with them than with the brutal and unchristian 
policy which, uniting missionary and warlike enterprise in an unholy 
union, had made Christian baptism the sign of the defeat and dis~ 
honour of a brave people. 

Perhaps it was because the Saxons were found to be specially pre- 
judiced against the ordinary sermons of ecclesiastics that a new 
method was made use of to teach them Christianity. At all events, 
we hear of it now for the first time. Like all the Northern nations, 
the Saxons were passionately attached to their national songs. These 
songs, written in a simple alliterative measure, and dedicated to the 
praise of gods or heroes, were to be heard whenever the German 
people met together. In national assemblies, on the march, and in 
the camp, and especially on the eve of battles, these songs played 
a great and important part in rousing the enthusiasm of the warriors, 
although the Romans contemptuously compared them to the cries 
of wild animals. To give an example from the Northern epic 
‘Beowulf’ in which we have a picture of Northern life, the king is 
there represented as building a grand hall, in which he and his thanes 
might feast together. And in describing the festival at which the 
king of the Danes received the Gothic strangers, the poet writes : 
‘There was a bench cleared for the sons of the Goths to sit close to- 
gether in the beer-hall; there the stout-hearted ones went and sat, 
exulting clamorously. A thane attended to their wants, who carried 
in his hands a chased ale flagon, and poured the pure bright liquor. 
A Scép between whiles sang with clear voice in Heorot. There was 
the joy of warriors, a great gathering of noble knights, both Danes 
and Weders.’ ! 

The clergy were not favourable to the national songs, nor to the 
festive gatherings of the people. They considered that the songs had 
a tendency to keep alive heathenism, and the gatherings were so 
often occasions of riotous dissipation that we cannot wonder they did 
not like them. It is probably owing to the dislike which they had 
for the songs that we have lost the collection made by Charles the 
Great, for nothing of which they disapproved was likely to survive. 

The ‘Heliand’ is a proof that some adherents of the new faith, 
whether clergymen or laymen, did not content themselves with mere 
opposition to customs of which they disapproved, but endeavoured to 
give the people something in their stead. Perceiving the advantage 
that would be gained were the histories and doctrines of the new 
faith wedded to the measures which the people loved, these mission- 
aries—for they were so whether they bore the name or not—with 


' Beowulf: a Heroic Poem of the Eighth Century. With translation by Thomas 
Amold, M.A, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 
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a genial courage which augured well for the future of their cause, 
boldly told the story of the life of Christ to the Saxons, in the verse 
which had been formerly employed in singing the praises of Wustan 
and Tyr. 

We speak of these singing missionaries in the plural, as it is not 
probable that so perfect a poem as the ‘ Heliand’ was a first attempt. 
The first attempts would be rude and simple, and perish as the 
earliest gospels of Palestine perished. The ‘Heliand’ has a unity 
which shows that it is the work of one writer—and a writer of real 
poetic gift—an inspired singer. Except the vague tradition already 
mentioned, we know nothing of his life, of how he was first led 
to become the epic poet of Christian Germany. But there is an inte- 
resting parallel in the case cf the Anglo-Saxon Caedmon—the story 
of whose ‘ call’ to the service of religious song is narrated by Bede. 
We quote the passage from the introduction to Mr. Thorpe’s edition 
of Caedmon :— 


In this Abbess’s Minster was a certain brother extraordinarily magni- 
fied and honoured with a divine gift : for he was wont to make fitting songs 
which conduced to religion and piety ; so that whatever he learned through 
clerks of the holy writings, that he, after a little space, would usually adorn 
with the greatest sweetness and feeling, and bring forth in the English 
tongue ; and by his songs the minds of many men were often inflamed with 
contempt for the world, and with desire of heavenly life. . . . The man 
was placed in worldly life until the time that he was of mature age, and 
had never learned any poem; and he therefore often in convivial society, 
when for the sake of mirth it was resolved that they all in turn should 
sing to the harp, when he saw the harp approaching him, then for shame 
he would rise from the assembly and go home to his house. 

When he so on a certain time did, that he left the house of the convi- 
vial meeting, and was gone out to the stall of the cattle, the care of which 
that night had been committed to him—when he there, at proper time, 
placed his limbs on the bed and slept, there stood some man by him, in a 
dream, and hailed and greeted him, and named him by his name, saying, 
‘Caedmon, sing me something.” When he answered and said, ‘I cannot 
sing anything, and therefore I went out from this convivial meeting, and 
retired hither, because I could not.’ 

Again he who was speaking with him said, ‘ Yet thou must sing to 
me.’ Said he, ‘ What shall I sing ?’ Said he, ‘ Sing me the origin of things.’ 
When he received this answer, then he began forthwith to sing, in praise 
of God the Creator, the verses and the words which he had never heard, the 
order of which is 

Now we must praise 
The Guardian of Heaven’s Kingdom, &c. 


Then he arose from sleep, and had fast in mind all that he sleeping had 
sung, and to those words forthwith joined many words of song worthy of 
God in the same measure. 

When came he in the morning to the town-reeve, who was his superior, 
and said to him what gift he had received, and he forthwith led him to the 
Abbess, and told, and made that known to her. Then she bade all the 
most learned men and the learners to assemble, and in their presence bade 
him tell the dream, and sing the poem ; that, by the judgment of them all, 
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it might be determined why or whence that was come? Then it seemed to 
them all, so as it was, that to him, from the Lord Himself, a heavenly gift 
had been given. Then they expounded to him, and said some holy history, 
and words of godly love; then bade him, if he could, to sing some of them, 
and turn them into the melody of song. When he had undertaken the 
thing, then went he home to his house, and came again in the morning, 
and sang and gave to them, adorned with the best poetry, what had been 
bidden him. 


Whether there were ecstatic experiences in the life of the anony- 
mous author of the ‘Heliand’ we cannot say. Like a true epic poet, 
he completely effaces himself in his poem, and speaks only .of his 
Divine Hero. But there is one statement in the above extract which 
may serve to throw light upon a circumstance which has been con- 
sidered mysterious. According to tradition the author of the ‘ He- 
liand’ was a ‘ peasant ’"—a somewhat elastic term, but which excludes 
his being an ecclesiastic. Doubts have, in consequence, been cast 
upon the tradition, because there are some indications that the poet 
had made use of a Latin Harmony of the Gospels then in use in 
the Church. But it is not indispensable to believe that he himself 
used the book. He might have derived his knowledge of its contents 
in the same way as Caedmon got his, ‘ through the clerks of the holy 
writings.’ 

In order to give an idea of the general character of the narrative 
portion of the ‘ Heliand,’ we translate the story of the Temptation. 
The simple prose version will, we think, convey the author’s meaning 
better than could be done by an imitation of the alliterative measure 
of the original. 


After the Baptism did the Good Lord, the son of the Ruler, betake 
himself to the wilderness. And there for a long time in the lonely place 
did the Lord of men remain. And the disciples, His companions, were not 
with Him. This was His own choice. He desired to allow Himself to be 
tempted by the strong Wight—by Satan himself, by whom men are 
always allured to sin and wickedness. The audacity of Satan was known 
to Him, and his perverse will, and how in the beginning he entrapped with 
sin and with lies led astray the first pair, Adam and Eve, so that there- 
after did the children of the people—the spirits of men—go down to Hell on 
their departure from this world. This the Mighty God, the Ruler, desired 
to avert, and to give to the people the high kingdom of the heavens. 
Therefore sent He to earth the Holy Messenger, His Son.. This was a great 
grief to Satan’s heart. He envied the kingdom of heaven to men, and 
desired to seduce the Mighty One, the Son of the Lord, with the same temp- 
tations with which in old days he had spitefully deceived Adam, so that 
Adam became displeasing to his Lord, and laden with sins. And now he 
wished to do the same with the Son of the Lord—the Healing Christ. But 
the Son of the Ruler had made His heart strong against the corruption. It 
was His will to gain for men the kingdom of heaven. 

_ The Guardian, the Lord of men, remained for forty days fasting 
in the wilderness. So long as He did not touch food the wicked wight, 
the envious fiend, did not venture into his presence. For Satan fancied 
that the Mighty One, the Holy Guardian of the land, was God Himself, 
and not a being of human race. But when after forty days He began to 
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hunger, and the manhood in Him desired food, the dark evil-doer drew 
nearer, for now he thought that He was only a man. And the arch-fiend 
addressed Him, saying, ‘ Of all sons the Best, if Thou art the Son of God, 
wherefore dost Thou not give commandment for these stones to become 
bread? Heal, Thy hunger!’ Then spake to him the Holy Christ, and 
said, ‘ The children of time must not live by bread alone, but by means of 
the teaching of God must they subsist in this world, and bring forth the 
works which are indicated by the holy voice—the voice of God 
Then for the third time did He allow Himself to be brought by the corrup- 
ter of the people to a high mountain, where the tempter let Him see the 
people of the earth, the glad riches and the kingdom of the world, and 
whatsoever heritage of glorious good things earth bears. Then spake the 
Fiend and said, ‘ All this magnificence and high rule will I give to you, if 
you stoop to me, reckon me your Lord, and to me offer your prayer. If 
you do this, all the treasures of good things which I have shown to you will 
be yours.’ Then did the Holy Christ will no longer to hear the words of 
the wretch. . . . He went away, the evil-doer, Satan—he went very sor- 
rowful, and descended to the horrible abysses of torture. Then came 
a great multitude of the angels of God to Christ—from the All-Ruler— 
from above. These were to be henceforth His disciples, and to render to 
Him humble service, as to the people’s God, the Lord and King of Heaven. 
The blessed Child of God remained for a long time in the forest, until 
the season arrived when it pleased Him to display His great power and 
satisfy the desires of His followers. Then left He the leaves of the wood, 
the lonely place, and sought again the society of men. 


The good taste, as well as the devout spirit of the writer, is 
manifest in his manner of telling the gospel story. He introduces 
no irrelevant episodes from other parts of Scripture, or from legends, 
as the example of Northern epics might have suggested. At a later 
period it was customary in Germany, and in other parts of Europe, 
to bring the sacred history upon the stage, and in order to please the 
people strange liberties were taken. Comic characters appeared in 
the most solemn scenes of the history, whose business was to raise a 
laugh. There is no approach to this in the ‘ Heliand.’ The additions 
made to the original narrative are few, and usually unimportant. 
They are little more than touches of more detailed description, or 
expansions of the dialogue. For example, in the account of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, the mothers are represented as shielding 
their infants with their arms from the blows of the soldiers. In the 
narrative of the Baptism, the dove is described as descending from 
heaven and lighting upon Christ’s shoulder. A full description is 
given of the festivities at Herod’s court on his birthday. ‘The king 
of the Jews’ summons a multitude of his dukes from all parts of the 
land to meet in the guest hall on his birthday. We think as we read 
of the festival at the beginning of Gudrun. Herod sits on his royal 
throne with a joyful heart, and wine is handed round in plenty among 
the guests, and gifts showered upon them by the king. What at 
first sight appears to be a very odd change is made regarding the 
dream of Pilate’s wife. Her dream is said to have come from the 
Devil, who, when the soul of Judas descended to hell, learned for the 
first time that it was the design of Christ, by means of His death, to 
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redeem mankind from hell, and to lead them into the life of God. 
Having ascertained this, he was alarmed, and felt that he had com- 
mitted a fatal blunder in seeking to compass Christ’s death—a 
blunder which he endeavoured to repair through Pilate’s wife, but 
found it to be too late.? 

The discourses and sayings of Christ are exceedingly well rendered 
by the poet of the ‘Heliand.’ There is the same combination of 
natural good taste with reverential feeling as in the narrative portion, 
and much of the elevation and sweetness of the original is preserved 
throughout. We doubt if any poet has ever preserved them so well. 
The Sermon on the Mount is beautifully rendered. As a specimen 
we give the version of Matthew vi. 9-15 :— 


When the heroes surrounded the Son of God, great was their desire to: 
hear His words. They remained silent, and were full of thought. Great 
was their wish to store up in their minds those wonderful things which 
now for the first time had been spoken by the Holy Child. Then one of 
the quick-witted disciples opened his mouth and spake to the Son of God, 
saying, ‘Good Lord, Best of Men, Thy grace is needful for us that we may 
do Thy will, and obey Thy words. Teach, then, Thy disciples to pray, as 
John the dear Baptist has done, who daily teaches his disciples how 
to greet with words the Good Ruler. Do Thou reveal the secret to us Thy 
disciples.’ 

Then the Son, the Lord, the Rich One, without delay spake good words, 
saying : ‘ When you wish to greet with words God the Lord and Ruler, the 
most Mighty of Kings, speak as I now teach you. Our Father, Father of the 
children of Men, Hallowed be Thy name by every word of ours. May Thy 
strong kingdom come. May Thy will be done here upon earth, even as it is 
done there in the high kingdom of the Heavens. Give us, Good Lord, 
what is needful for the day—Thy heavenly aid. Guardian of Heaven, for- 
give us all our misdeeds as we forgive others. Permit not the miserable 
wights to lead us astray according to their will, but if we be worthy, help us 
against all evil deeds.’ 


In the ‘ Heliand,’ as in all epic poems, epithets are largely em- 
ployed. To every personage introduced are one or more names or 
adjectives applied. Very noticeable from their number and their 
beauty are those given to Christ, for whom the writer seems to feel a 
pleasure in thus testifying his unbounded reverence. He calls Him 
*God’s Child of Peace,’ ‘The Good Son of God, ‘The Holy King of 
Heaven,’ ‘The Holy Christ,’ ‘The Healing Christ, ‘The Best of 
Teachers,’ &c.* The late Mr. Bayard Taylor, in lectures recently pub- 
lished, said of the Christ of the ‘ Heliand, that we might almost 
fancy Him to be the beautiful god of the Scandinavians, Balder, in 
a more perfect form. Such a remark is misleading. It is true there 
is no figure in the whole range of mythology so pure and elevated as 
Balder, and none therefore that can be so well compared with Christ ; 
but Mr. Taylor’s remark is apt to convey the impression that the 
‘Heliand’ is a sort of Christianised Edda, which it certainly is not. 





* This is really a poetical version of an idea found in the early Fathers, that the 
Devil was deceived by means of the death of Christ, and that mankind were 
redeemed from his power by a holy fraud. 
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The verses of the ‘ Heliand’ sometimes remind us of the life of 
old Germany. The form of the proper names recalls Saxony rather 
than Palestine. Romaburg, Nazarethburg, and Hierichoburg, where 
should such places be but in the German Fatherland? Some of the 
descriptions of natural scenery show that the writer had the Northern 
land in his mind at the time he wrote. This cannot be called a 
serious fault. The true greatness of a religious history or tale, such 
as the ‘Gospel History’ or the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ shows itself 
by the readiness with which it exchanges one set of outward circum- 
stances for another, without suffering any change in its inner mean- 
ing. There is one change, however, made by the author of the 
‘ Heliand’ which does not leave the moral of the ‘ Gospel History’ 
quite uninjured. Many of the epithets applied to Christ and His 
apostles suggest worldly greatness. Christ is called * The Glorious 
Guardian of the Land, ‘The All-ruling Christ,’ ‘The Richest. of 
Kings,’ ‘ The High Guardian of Heaven.’ It has been said with con- 
siderable truth by a German critic that the Christ of the ‘ Heliand’ 
is a rich, powerful, gracious king, such as the German people loved, 
who moves through the land accompanied by a band of disciples who 
are His faithful and heroic followers, while He dispenses His rich 
gifts to the needy people. The epithets applied to the apostles 
involve a still greater departure from historic truth than those given 
to Christ. They are called ‘ heroes, ‘sons of heroes,’ * wise men,’ 
‘men of noble form,’ and even ‘men of noble birth.’ The spirit of 
a stout Northern thane rather than of a Christian apostle breathes 
in the following words of Thomas :— 


Then Thomas spake, the strong man, the glorious follower of the King. 
* Blame Him we must not, nor oppose His will. Firmly will we stand by 
Him, and endure along with our King. It is the praise of a follower 
to stand faithfully by his Lord, and to die for his honour. This let us all 
do, and let us count our lives as nothing in comparison. Be it enough for 
us to die with our Lord. Then shall we be remembered with honour 
among the people. And the disciples of Christ, the men of noble birth, 
were all of one mind.’ 


In describing Christ as a glorious King, and His disciples as 
heroic kingly followers, the author of the ‘ Heliand’ was influenced, 
though perhaps unconsciously, by the spirit of his time. The Middle 
Ages—at the beginning of which he wrote —bestowed all their admi- 
ration upon the high-born and high-placed. Common men and com- 
mon life were despised and oppressed. Its cruelties and its worst 
faults came from this source. The Church of the Middle Ages, 
although it did much for the poor, was not able to rid itself of the 
feeling that lowliness of station was contemptible. It sought for 
itself a high position; and when it had obtained it, began to feel 
ashamed of the lowliness of its origin. It could not of course deny 
that its Founder occupied a humble position among men ; but it did 
not dwell willingly upon this, but spoke of Him always as the. 
glorious Visitant from another sphere—the Great Miracle Worker. 
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It spoke often, it is true, of His death, but always as an act of 
supreme condescension, such as St. Lewis might have stooped to in 
behalf of his subjects, rather than as an example, often hereafter to 
be repeated, of goodness in a humble position, rejected and despised: 
by the ‘ Princes of this World.’ The historical meaning of Christ’s 
death was forgotten, and only its theological or mystical meaning 
grasped; and even the ‘Saxon peasant’ did not bring out fully the 
lowliness of Christ, and loved to speak of Him as Heaven’s High 
Guardian visiting for a little time this ‘ Middle Mansion.’ 

A tendency of a similar character is observable in the writer’s 
treatment of the Jews. He never speaks of them without some 
epithet showing his aversion. They are ‘the furious Jews,’ ‘ the 
impudent Jews,’ ‘the miserable people’ who are gaining for them- 
selves a ‘miserable reward.’ In the New Testament the Jews appear 
simply as representatives of humanity—acting as ‘all flesh’ would 
have done, if suddenly brought into the presence of awful purity. 
The Middle Ages lost this view of the representative character of 
the Jews, and spoke of them as a race of inhuman malignants, like 
the Jotuns of Northern mythology, or the Huns of legendary history. 
The cruel persecutions endured by them had their origin in this 
false notion. 

There are no traces in the ‘ Heliand’ of the sacerdotalism which 
ruled in the Church of the Middle Ages. The word ‘Church’ does not 
once occur; and the only indication we have that the author had any 
acquaintance with an ecclesiastical system is that he calls Caiaphas 
‘the Bishop of the people.’ The lay authorship probably has some- 
thing to do with this want of recognition of Church and clergy; at 
all events in this respect the ‘ Heliand’ stands in marked contrast to 
the somewhat later ‘ Krist.’ of Otfried, who was a Benedictine monk in 
Weissenberg in Alsace, and in whose poem the more ecclesiastical 
spirit of South Germany is apparent. 

One can mark some traces in the ‘ Heliand’ of the old German 
heathenism to which its author stood so near in time. It is not 
probable that he himself desired to recall heathen associations. The 
likelihood is that he sought rather to avoid every word which might 
bring back memories of what he and his countrymen had renounced. 
The conflict. between heathenism and Christianity had been too fierce 
in North Germany to permit of amenities between the combatants. 
It was not as at a later time in Scandinavia, where heathenism died 
gradually and gently, and almost in the arms of the new faith, whose 
priests piously preserved its traditions. But, although it may have 
unconsciously and reluctantly, as far as the author was concerned, 
heathen reminiscences do appear in the ‘ Heliand.’ More than once 
he uses the old Pagan word Metodo, fate, as a name for God. He 
speaks also of the decrees of the fates. Paradise is spoken of under 
the poetical name of ‘ God’s green meadow ’—a name recalling the 
mythologies of the North. Christ is made to say, when explaining 
the parable of the Wheat and the Tares: ‘ Both shall continue to 
grow—the rejected friends as well as the good men, until the might 
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of Muspelli comes upon men—the end of the world.’ The Muspelli 
is the central fire of the world mentioned in the Edda from which 
messengers are to come forth at the end of all things to set the world 
in flame. 

Some of the expressions in Christ’s prophecies of the end of the 
world recall the Edda’s pictures of the same event; but these resem- 
blances really arise not so much from any change made by the author 
of the ‘ Heliand,’ as from resemblances between the original author- 
ities. The ‘Edda’ in its doctrine of the end of the world more 
closely resembles the New Testament than any other mythology. It 
teaches that, owing to the increasing degeneracy of gods and men, 
sudden destruction will come upon the earth. The following is a 
description of it from the elder Edda :— 


The sun darkens, 

Earth in ocean sinks, 

Fall from heaven the bright stars ; 
Fire’s breath assails 

The all-nourishing tree, 

Towering fire plays 

Against Heaven itself, 


As in the New Testament, a regeneration of all things is to follow :— 


She sees arise 

A second time, 
Earth from ocean, 
Beauteously green. 


Unsown, shall 

The fields bring forth, 
All evil be amended ; 
Baldr shall come, 
Hédr and Baldr, 

The heavenly gods. 


Then comes the mighty one 
To the great judgment. 
The power from above 
Who rules o’er all, 

He shall dooms pronounce, 
And strifes allay, 

Holy peace establish, 
Which shall ever be. 


These traditions, which we find in the Eddas, were the common 
heritage of the Teutonic races. A Teutonic poet could scarcely fail 
to think on them when reading the corresponding passages in the 
New Testament; and we are not surprised to find an occasional 
similarity between the words of the ‘ Heliand’ and of the Edda in 
their pictures of the end of all things. 


JouN GIBB. 
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Woman as A Sanitary Rerormer.' 
By Bensyamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


7s of the wisest of men, and by necessity, therefore, both of them 

Sanitarians, Solomon and Xenophon, have laid down rules bear- 
ing on the duties of women who rejoice in being called wives as 
well as women. ‘ A good wife,’ says Solomon, ‘ worketh willingly with 
her hands.’ ‘She is like the merchant’s ships, she bringeth food from 
afar. She is an early riser, and sees that everyone has an early 
breakfast : ‘She riseth while it is yet night and giveth meat to her 
household and a portion to her maidens.’ By exercise she strengthens 
her limbs: ‘ She layeth her hands to the spindle and her hands hold 
the distaff.’ She knows that where there is poverty there can be 
neither health nor happiness: ‘ She stretcheth out her hands to the 
poor; yea, she reacheth out her hand to the needy.’ She provides 
against the cold: ‘She is not afraid of the snow for her household ; 
for all her household are clothed in scarlet.’ In clothing herself she 
combines artistic taste with usefulness as every woman is bound to do: 
‘She maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is silk and 
purple.’ ‘She maketh also fine linen and selleth it.’ ‘ Strength and 
honour are her clothing.’ She combines common sense with gentle- 
ness: ‘ She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness.’ She is watchful and busy: ‘She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.’ And 
these, says this wise sanitarian, are her rewards : ‘She shall rejoice 
in time to come. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.’ 
And, light of perfected human happiness: ‘ Her children rise up and 
call her blessed.’ 

The second of the wise sanitarians, Xenophon, tells his story of 
the good wife in somewhat different terms and manner. He invents 
a dialogue between Socrates and Critobulus, in which it is agreed 
that the ordering of a household is the name of a science, and that 
the science is the order and the increase of the house. Next So- 
crates tells Critobulus that he once held a conversation with one 
Ischomachus, who, being possessed of a very good wife, and could 
teach good housekeeping, Ischomachus is thereupon quoted as the 
authority in respect to the rules which should obtain within the house. 

Some lessons of economy are first to hand. The wife is to beware 
that that which should be spent in a twelvemonth be not spent ina 
month. Thecorn thatis brought in must be most carefully examined, 
that none which is musty and dirty be eaten as food. Above all, 
the instruction that Solomon insists on is enforced. The wife is to 
be most particular, if any of the servants fall sick, to do the best she 


can to cherish them, and to help that they may have their health 
restored. 


* A lecture delivered before the Sanitary Congress at Exeter on Thursday, Sep< 
tember 23, 1880. 
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A little further on Ischomachus is made to explain the importance 
of keeping perfect order in the house as connected with the health 
and wealth of it. He tells how he once went on board a ship of 
Pheenicia, and wondered that in so small a space such a vast number 
of things could be stowed with so much neatness that everything could 
be found in a moment, even during the confusion of a storm. 

From these lessons he teaches his wife, and thereby all wives, 
matters that are more particularly of a sanitary kind. A house, he 
says, has an ordination. It is not ordained to be gorgeously painted 
with divers fair pictures, though these may be excellent, but it is 
built for this purpose and consideration that it should be profitable 
and adaptable for those things that are in it, so that, as it were, it 
bids the owners to lay up everything that is in it in such place as is 
most meet for the thing to be put. Therewith he disposes places 
for things in due form, and assigns the uses of the various parts of 
the establishment in such manner that the woman who presides over 
the whole shall know the parts in a truly scientific way. 

The driest places are to be places for wheat; the highest places 
for such works and things as require light. The parlours and dining 
places, well trimmed and dressed, are to be cool in summer and in 
winter warm. The situation of the house is to be towards the 
south, so that in winter the sun’s light may fall favourably upon it 
and in summer it may be in goodly shadow. The wearing apparel 
is to be divided into that intended for daily use and that required 
for special or grand occasions. Everything belonging to separate 
service, to the kitchen, the bakehouse, the bathroom, is to be assigned 
to its own place and use. All instruments which the servants use 
daily are to be shown to the servants in their right place, and are to be 
kept there when they are not wanted. Such things as should not be 
made use of except on holidays and rare occasions are to be left in 
special charge of an upper servant, who should be instructed beyond 
the rest of the servants to observe the same rules as the mistress her- 
self would carry out. ‘At last, good Socrates,’ said Ischomachus, ‘I 
did express to my wife that all these rules availed nothing unless she 
took diligent heed that everything might remain in perfect order. I 
taught her how in Commonwealths, and in cities that were well ruled and 
ordered, it was not enough for the dwellers and citizens there to have 
good laws made for them unless they chose men to have the oversight 
of those laws. In like manner then the woman should be, as it were, 
the overseer of the laws of the house as the Senate and the Council of 
Athens oversee and make proof of the men of arms.’ 

Finally, Ischomachus is made to touch on the mode by which his 
wife should maintain her own health. He observed about her, as a 
very strange habit, that upon a time she had painted her face with a 
certain unguent that she might seem whiter than she was; and with 
another unguent that she might seem redder than she was; and that 
she had a pair of high shoes on her feet to make her seem taller than 
she was. Whereupon, ‘Tell me, good wife,’ said he, ‘whether you 
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would judge me worthier or more beloved if I explained to you what 
we are precisely worth, keeping nothing secret from you, or if I 
deceived you declaring I had more than I really had, showing you 
false money, chains of brass instead of gold, counterfeit precious 
stones, red instead of scarlet, and false purple instead of pure and 
good.’ She replies: ‘ The gods forbid that you should be such an 
one.’ He then recalled to her her deceptions; and when she in- 
quired how she should be fairer in reality and not appear so only, he 
gave her as counsel, that she should not sit still like a slave ora 
bondwoman, but go about the house like a mistress and see how the 
works of the house go forward; look after all the workers and some- 
times work with her own hands, by which exercise she would have a 
better appetite for food, better health and better favoured colour of 
her face. While likewise the sight of the mistress, more cleanlily and 
far better apparelled, setting her hand to work and, as it were, 
striving at times with her servants who should do most, would be a 
great comfort to them by leading them to do their work with a good 
will instead of doing it against their will. For they that always 
stand still like queens in their majesty will be only judged of by 
those women who are triumphantly arrayed. ‘And now, good 
Socrates,’ Ischomachus in conclusion is made to say, * be you sure that 
my wife lives even as I have taught her and as I have told to you.’ 

Were a modern sanitary scholar,—such an one as now speaks, 
for example,—to presume to lay the basis of sanitary reform, 
through the influence of woman, on rules as simple as those given 
above, he might suffer for his trouble, which, in truth, might be 
called a presumption. Happy, therefore, is it that he finds the basis 
ready laid by two such masters as Solomon and Xenophon. Their 
sufferings are over; hidden in the inaccessibility of historical dis- 
tance. Their words alone remain faithful as ever, and as true for to- 
day and for to-morrow as on the days when they first went forth. 
They are the basis of modern sanitary law with women as its ad- 
ministrators." I would not dare to add a syllable to their majestic 
common sense. Good wives of the type of the wife of Ischomachus 
would in one decade make domestic sanitation the useful fashion 
and order of the nation they purified, beautified and beatified. 

I quote this basis of wifely work and duty, because I feel more 
deeply, day by day, that until it is admitted, and something more built 
upon it, sanitary progress is a mere conceit, a word and a theory, in- 
stead of a thing and a practice. It is in those million centres we call 
‘the home,’ that sanitary science must have its true birth. It is from 
those centres the river of health must rise. We men may hold our 
Congresses year after year, decade after decade; we may establish our 
schools; we may whip on our lawgivers to action of certain kinds; we 
may be ever so earnest, ever so persistent, ever so clever; but we 
shall never move a step in a profitable direction until we carry the 
women with us heart and soul. Adam had no paradise in Paradise 
itself, until Eve became the help meet for him. How then, in a 
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world which is anything but a paradise, shall we transform it into 
anything like one till the Eves lend us a hand, and, combining their 
invincible power with ours, give us the help that is essential to 
success? We must go entirely with Xenophon in the belief that the 
human being is neither perfected in thought nor in action, until the 
two natures are blended in thought and action. The man invents, 
the woman applies the invention; the man conquers nature, the 
woman makes useful the victory; the man discovers, the woman 
turns the discovery to due and faithful account; the man goes forth 
to labour, the woman stays at home to watch the centre common to 
them, and tend the helpless there. Yet both have remembrance, 
both have diligence, both have the power to refrain from doing what 
is wrong, and whatever either of them does better than the other is 
best for both. And, because the natures and dispositions of both are 
not equally perfect, they have so much the more need the one of the 
other, since what one lacketh the other hath. In the art of cultivat- 
ing sanitary science this mutual understanding is necessity itself. 

We ought not to blame womankind because it seems that women 
are behindhand in the work. They are not, in point of fact, behind- 
hand at all; they are rather the forerunners in the race. Long 
before the word sanitation was heard of, or any other word that con- 
veyed the idea of a science of health, the good, cleanly, thrifty house - 
wife was a practical sanitary reformer. Nay, if we come to the 
question of organisation itself, we have in this country, in that 
admirable institution the ‘ Ladies’ Sanitary Association,’ ? the first of 
the great sanitary societies, wh‘ch, by its publications, its practical 
aid to mothers, its out-door recreative parties to the stived-up children 
of the metropolis, and by various other means, has set an example 
that will one day be historical as a part of the great movement in 
the promotion of which so many earnest workers are now engaged. 

There is not, therefore, one single difficulty in the way of making 
the woman the active domestic health reformer. The only thing that 
requires to be put forward is the method of bringing her universally 
into the work, and, if I may so express it, making the work a per- 
manent custom or fashion, to neglect which would be considered a 
moral defect. There are in England and Wales alone six millions 
of woman to be influenced. The first suggestion is that the begin- 
ning of the crusade shall be a beginning that shall not drive but 
lead, that shall not dictate but patiently suggest. 

If what Pope said of man be true— 


Men should be taught as though you taught them not, 
And things unknown be taught as things forgot ;— 


in respect to the sex still more susceptible and impressionable, 
especially when those truly feminine duties which are connected 


2? The Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 22 Berners Street, London, W. Secretary, 
Miss Rose Adams. 
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with domestic health and happiness form the subject of advancement, 
it may with equal truth be said :— 


Women should ne’er be taught a thing unknown, 
It should be credited as all their own. 


Nor can any finer or nobler occupation be imagined than is implied 
under this head of domestic care and nourishment of health. There 
are women who think it the height of human ambition to be con- 
sidered curers of human maladies ; content at best to take their place 
with the rank and file of the army of medicine, and not perceiving 
that the only feature in their career there is its singularity, a feature 
that would itself become lost if the wish of the few became the will 
‘of the many. I would not presume to interfere on this point even 
with the wish of the few. At the same time I would with all my 
strength suggest to women that to be the practitioners of the preventive 
art of medicine; to hold in their hands the key of health; to stand 
at the thresholds of their homes and say to disease :—‘ Into this place 
you shall not come, it is not fitted to receive you; it is free only to 
health, and a barrier to disease;’ to conjoin in this work so effec- 
tually as to be able to say to every curative doctor who invades their 
cities :—* You may come in if you please, and settle down if you 
please, but there will be nothing for you to do, except to write up, 
after a time, as a warning to practitioners of the curative school, 
«Who enters here leaves hope behind” ;’ to exercise practical power 
in such a manner would, I venture to indicate, be as much above 
the exercise of a curative art as the art of making unsinkable ships 
would be above the toil of working at the pumps of a sinking vessel 
that was only sinking because it had been allowed to fall into a 
hopeless state for resisting the strain of the deceitful sea. 

I press this office for the prevention of disease on womankind, not 
simply because women can carry it out, not simply because it pertains 
to what Xenophon describes as their special attributes, their watch- 
fulness and their love; but because it is an office which man alone 
never can carry out, and because the whole work of prevention waits 
and waits until the woman takes it up and makes it hers. The man 
is abroad, the disease threatens the home, and the woman is at the 
threatened spot. Who is to stop the disease at the door, the man or 
the woman? What does a man know about a house, about the very 
house he lives in, if he be a man employed at all? I asked as good 
aman of business as ever went on Change how many rooms he had 
in his house. His reply was :—‘ What an absurd question.’ * Why 
absurd, the house is your own?’ ‘ Yes, but I have never thought 
about it. You should ask my wife if you want to know; she will tell 
you all about it, from the butler’s pantry to the cockloft ; but as I only 
go into two or three rooms myself, how should I be likely to remem- 
ber? It isnot my department.’ That isso generally. The woman knows 
all about it, or if she does not, then she ought; it is in her depart- 
ment to have the whole matter by heart. The house is her citadel. 
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There probably is not a person who is given to reflect who will 
not in the main agree with me in these conclusions. The strongest- 
minded woman, the woman who would assert to her heart’s content 
the right of womanhood to assume manhood, would, I think, agree 
with me in the main. She might, and possibly would, affirm that I 
do not go far enough; she might feel the position I have assigned 
to woman as too feminine in its tenderness, and as a retrogression 
from the design of attaining the equality of power which she would 
consider necessary for the perfect liberty of woman from the bondage 
imposed by men. At the same time she would agree so far as to 
admit that if her fellow sisters everywhere could claim and hold and 
maintain such a power of practical knowledge and skill as I have 
pointed out, their mission in this world would be more greatly ad- 
vanced and more nobly utilised than it is at this time. Nay, per- 
chance, when she has heard me to the end, and has well considered 
the tremendous power which the completed scheme would give to 
her sex, she might feel that her ambition would be more than satis- 
fied by its accomplishment. 


While women in general will, I feel sure, almost think it im 
possible that so much useful influence could be attainable, the 
majority will ask ‘By what process of training can we so govern 
domestic life that diseases may be prevented wholesale; that life in 
all its innocence and fascination may never, except by the most 
vulgar accident, be invaded by death; that adolescence in all its 
beauty and unfolding strength may be equally guarded; that man- 
hood and womanhood may have the same protection ; that middle 
age may be extended in intellectual and physical perfection into the 
grand decline ; and that the grand decline itself may be so gentle, so 
peaceful, so beautiful,—yes, so beautiful, for there is a beauty in 
healthful old age that is unsurpassed,—that life shall be but a dream, 
and death but a natural sleep?’ They will ask, I repeat, the 
majority of them, by what process of training can they help towards a 
triumph of science so beneficent ? 

I devote myself from this point of my discourse to give some 
answer to that question. I state at once that the training required 
is simple beyond simple; that every woman who wills to go through 
it may go through it, and may become mistress by it of the destinies 
of the world. Not the Fates themselves were more mistresses of the 
destinies of the race than the women of an educated Commonwealth 
who were conversant with the art of the prevention of disease and 
premature decay. 

Ischomachus, content to have his wife taught housewifery pure 
and simple, would, I think, in this day be not quite so content. He 
would wish that she should know everything about the house in 
which she and he and their family dwelt ; he would wish also that 
she should know something of that house of life which belongs to her- 
self and to all hers. He would not desire that she should become 
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a profound anatomist; he would not care for her to enter on the 
subject of experimental and practical physiology; he would scarcely 
aspire that she should try to emulate Hippocrates in diagnosis, or 
Dioscorides in therapeutics. But with our modern knowledge in his 
possession he would, I venture to suggest, have begged of her to learn 
a few principles which would help her to understand the reasons for 
the necessity of her domestic cleanliness and wifely care. As he has 
gone before these desires could be current, I will, with much respect, 
take his place, and indicate what every woman who aspires to be 
a practical sanitarian ought to learn. 


She should master physiology so far as to understand the general 
construction of the human body. She should know the nine great 
systems of the body: the digestive, the circulatory, the respiratory, 
the nervous, the sensory, the absorbent and glandular, the muscular, 
the osseous or bony, and the membranous. She should be led to com- 
prehend the leading facts bearing on the anatomy and functions of 
these systems. She should understand what part food plays in the 
economy; the nature of the digestive ferments; the primary and 
secondary digestions ; the method by which the digested aliment finds 
its way into the blood; and the specific purpose which is answered by 
and through the application of foods, proximate and elemental. She 
should be rendered fully conversant with the different changes of 
food that are required for the digestive process in different periods of 
life ; the extent to which the digestive powers should be taxed in in- 
fancy, childhood, adolescence, maturity, first and second decline, and 
old age. She should be made aware what substances, taken as food, 
are of real and what of spurious quality. She should be taught the 
relationship which solid foods hold to fluid foods or drinks. She 
should be told what drinks are foods, and she should specially under- 
stand what are the particular foods required for the young during the 
periods of active growth. In illustration of the value of this last 
named information, it may be stated that if women only knew what 
foods were requisite to feed the skeleton or bony framework of the 
living body while that skeleton is in the course of growth, and if she 
would act upon her knowledge, as she almost certainly would if she 
possessed it, there would hardly be one deformed child left in the 
land in two or three generations. Rickets, with all its attendant 
miseries of bowed legs, crooked spines, and humped backs, would pass 
away as if by the spell of an invisible enchantress. 

After the understanding of the digestive system, the woman should 
learn the principal facts relating to the circulation of the blood, the 
organs of the circulation, the heart, the arteries, the capillaries, the 
veins, and the blood itself. She should know completely the mecha- 
nical construction of the heart, its coverings, its cavities, its lining, 
its valves, and the uses of the parts. She should understand the work 
of the heart; how it rests when the body reclines; how easily its 
daily tonnage of work can be increased by perfectly unnecessary 
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strains and stimulations, until a day and a quarter of its hard work 
compressed into one day, a fourth of the vital spring of the organ 
for that day is lost for good, as so much taken from the sum total of 
life. She should know how the heart is sympathetically moved in 
its action, and may be weak or strong, regular or irregular, calm or 
excitable, by the influence of external impressions which, in passing, 
may seem nothing and yet be everything. She should learn that in 
early days the whole after life may be shaped, I may say, by the tone 
that is given to the heart, and that whether in its pilgrimage a Faint- 
heart or a Greatheart shall occupy the stage on which a young life 
is to enter may turn absolutely on this one educational feat, the 
skill of the trainer of that susceptible mechanism, the human heart, 
while yet it is susceptible, fashionable and undetermined. 

Nor should she, in respect to the healthy organism, be less in- 
formed concerning that breath of life which is ever being breathed 
into the living thing by the Eternal Chemist whose constructions and 
resolutions are the motions, visible and invisible, of his eternal 
universe. The complete structure of those breathing lungs should 
be as plain before her as the outward form of the things she knows 
best. The course of the blood, like a curve from one side of the 
heart to its other side, through the maze of spongy lung-tissue, 
should be easily traced. The expansion of the six hundred millions 
of little vesicles of the lungs which the air inflates that it may, 
over so vast a surface, expose itself to the circulatory blood in its 
rapid passage through the vesicles; the change that takes place in 
the blood during the passage ; the gas that is robbed from the air by 
the lungs; the gas that is given up to the air by the lungs; the 
changes in the colour and character of the blood that attend these 
processes ; the course of the changed blood, bearing its vital air, or 
oxygen, in myriads of tiny cells, through the arteries to the body at 
large ; the spreading out of this blood over the vast sheet of minute 
vessels which make up the vital expanse, the vital furnace, the vital 
foundry of the body ; the consumption of vital air there; the unload- 
ing of new material or pabulum there ; the removal of old and effete 
structure there; and the recharge of the blood with the gaseous pro- 
ducts of animal combustion there ;—these things ought to be as 
familiar to the mind of our scholar as the commonest things in life; 
the letting in of air to feed the fire, the entrance of the servant with 
coals, the burning of the fire in the grate, the use of the fire for 
various domestic purposes, the opening of the ventilator to allow the 
smoke to ascend the chimney, and the removal of the ashes and débris 
that more new fuel may be supplied to keep the fire alive. 

Equally clear to her should be the leading facts bearing on that re- 
ceptive system of the body into which the external universe transports 
itself; and from which, in reflex response, the acts of life, the expres- 
sions, the movements, the thoughts, return in wave-like repetition back 
again, to become themselves external phenomena, linked, as such, 
with all the visible universe. Those nervous centres, locked up in the 
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skull and spinal cord, to receive and retain and remit; those doubly- 
acting nervous cords, bearing the impressions to the centres and 
bringing them back again ; those exquisite nerves, so finely set and 
balanced and distributed for play of reason and volition ; and those 
other sympathetic nervous centres in the trunk of the body, allied to 
the viscera which they serve, and governing the automatic motions 
on which the volition has but indirect control,—centres of emotional 
and what is commonly understood as instinctive faculties,—these 
parts, these systems, all, in respect to general function and vital value, 
should be as familiar as the course of the sun, from which, in essence, 
they spring. And with these nervous organisms the fields of the 
senses, too, should be made clear ; the outline of the plan of an organ 
of sense being as simply comprehended as the plan of a camera or 
other well-known human instrument. 

Let me interpose one practical illustration here of the value of 
knowledge bearing on the organs of the senses. Recall how many 
young people and middle-aged people are going about in spectacles, 
unable to see any object with the naked eye that is not uncomfort- 
ably near! Recall how many of these have also their back distorted! 
Why this strange combination of deformity? Mr. Liebreich has told 
us. The greater part of it is induced while acquiring the art of 
writing. When the body is still being formed and is unconsolidated, 
the child is permitted to sit with the chest and back bent forward, 
and with the eyes close to the paper. Thus the natural refraction of 
the lenses of the eyeball is permanently perverted ; the parallel rays 
of light are brought to a focus before they reach the retina, and 
there is produced the deformity of short sight, for the correction of 
which an artificial lens or glass is required. At the same time the 
back, abnormally bent, retains its abnormality, and short-sight and 
curved spine go together, twin defects of one error which ignorance 
of the simplest principles permits the devoted and affectionate 
parent to overlook, as it were a necessary and therefore irrepressible 
and irremediable evil. Let us suppose that the women of our country 
were trained to a knowledge of the first and elementary truths about 
visual function, and is it not all but certain that another deformity 
would in a generation become virtually a physical misdemeanour of 
the past ? 

To the knowledge of nervous function it would be advisable to 
add to the store of elementary principles a few facts respecting the 
glandular system of the body; that system of organs which produces 
digestive and other active secretions, the saliva, the bile, the pan- 
creatic juice ; which absorbs the food; which takes up and, as it were, 
drains the tissues and eliminates those fluids and excretions by which 
the effete and useless animal material is removed from the body. 

Of those little fleshy engines which clothe the skeleton, which 
are the active organs in animal motion, and which, impelled and 
directed by the.nervous system, are the active workers, the night. and 
day labourers of the body, the muscles, the woman should learn the 
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structure. She should also be made aware of the advantages of so 
training the muscles to work that they shall be daily exercised, shall 
not be subjected to overstrain, shall be equally subjected as far as 
possible to healthful labour, and, by good and simple and systematic 
culture, shall form that external build of man and woman which the 
classic ancients of the classic age would accept as the model of the 
most powerful, symmetrical, and beautiful of the types of the genus 
homo. 

And of the bony skeleton, on which the muscular engines are 
laid, the passive framework and levers of the engine, she should 
gather enough information to be conversant with its outlines of form, 
its joints, and its chemical construction. She should ascertain 
from her teacher that the bone, made up of two parts,—an organic 
gelatinous part for shape and basis of support, and an earthy part 
for strength and durability,—cannot be supplied with material for 
construction in unequal portions without yielding a deformed skeleton. 
That, deprived of its organic gelatinous part, it will become brittle 
and easily fractured; that, deprived of its earthy part, it will be dis- 
torted, bent under the weight of the body, and yield bended limb, 
crooked spine, and diminutive form as the result of this one and 
serious deprivation of constructive material. The educated woman 
who had seen the exquisite build and symmetry of the skeleton; 
who had taken measurement of the cavities in which such vital organs 
as the lungs and heart are placed; who had fixed in her mind’s eye 
the graceful curve of the spinal column; who had gathered the main 
facts about the sustaining parts of the skeleton; would, moreover, 
collect from the physical demonstration a series of inferences which 
would make her turn pale with dread and disgust whenever she 
detected one of her foolish sisters strangling her body in tight corset 
and murderous belt, to make it hideous as well as useless, or intent 
on destroying the perfect arch of the foot in a contracted foot-vice 
elevated on a peg top. 

Lastly, the woman should attain so much instruction in reference 
to the membranous expanses of the body as to know them also. She 
should study with special care that extended membranous expanse, 
so sensitive to external influences of heat and cold, the skin. She 
should learn how this is a breathing surface, giving up from its 
myriads of little sweat-glands volumes of invisible water-vapour and 
gases, which, left in the body, must either be expelled by the lungs 
or remain to dull the sensorium and reduce physical activity. She 
should learn the necessity of keeping the surface of the skin in per- 
fect cleanliness and condition for work, so that the bath, seen to be 
more than a luxury, should be considered as one of the necessities 
of the daily life, like a daily meal of cleanly substance. 


The living house thus learned, the sanitarian helpmate for man 
should be tempted to study, until she completely mastered it, the 
mysterious construction of that deadly-lively domicile, which until 
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lately the architect and builder have pitchforked into street and 
square with facile and contented wisdom of wigwam descent. She 
would require here, like Madam Ischomachus, to grasp all the details, 
with as much precision as the old Phceenician merchant, or as the 
modern yachtsman, who knows the details of his immaculate craft so 
well, that even in storm, hurricane, or fire, all his resources are 
ready at hand. She would require in these days to know this and 
something more. She would have to learn how the immaculate 
house is provided in every room with at least moderate ventilation. 
She would proceed to find out how, most effectively and economically, 
she can maintain in the varying seasons an even and equable tem- 
perature. She would aim to consider in what way she could keep 
the air of the house free of that most objectionable of mischiefs, 
dust. She would demand to have marked for her on a map or plan 
the precise position of every drain-pipe in the establishment, and 
would insist, with intelligent skill, on having every drain kept as 
systematically clean as the china in the housemaid’s cupboard, or the 
metal covers that make so many bright and effective objects over 
the dresser of the well-arranged kitchen. She would see, not trust- 
ing to the mere word of anyone, that those drains were properly 
ventilated, so that sewer air could never enter the domain except 
as a burglar might enter by special skill and violence, against which 
there is no absolute protection. She would learn enough of the 
chemistry of water to enable her to determine with as much facility 
as she could tell when a looking-glass is clear enough to reflect back, 
without fault, the image of her face, whether a water was whole- 
some and drinkable; and she would acquire a sufficient amount 
of skill to direct how an impure water might be purified and made 
safe for her and hers to drink and to use for all domestic require- 
ments. She would see that sunlight found its way as freely as is 
possible into every apartment. She would see that damp had no 
place in any apartment. She would insist that where any living thing 
that ought not to be present in a house exists in it, that house is 
unclean, and in some way uninhabitable for health; since health 
will not abide with anything that is uncleanly. She would see to 
the annual purification of the dwelling as though a Passover were 
still a universal belief and practice. She would make the very act 
of cleaning and cleansing clean ; she would make the very places for 
cleaning and cleansing,—the scullery, the landing, the bath-room, the 
laundry,—the cynosures of the household. 


In the art of perfecting health, the educated woman should 
bring her best energies to understand the selection, the purification, 
the preparation, and the administration of foods and drinks. I 
have shown from striking examples how, by a simple application of 
knowledge, she might prevent two great national disfigurements 
and disgraces of ignorance. She might go far beyond that advance- 
ment, great as it is. As she would keep seeds of pestilence from 
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her fold, or vulgar poisons that kill outright and which proclaim 
at once, with loud voice, ‘ accident, disease and murder,’ so would 
she do her best to keep out those refined and subtle poisons which, 
in and under the name of strong drinks, bring silently more accident, 
more disease, and more murder into this inscrutable world than all 
the other poisons put together, unlicensed though they be, and so 
little liked by the exciseman that he would fly them any distance, 
the de’il himself in company, rather than so much as touch them 
with his divining rod. 

I think, too, that in regard to foods an intelligent study, based 
on knowledge of the natures and uses of foods, would enable her 
not merely to carry out the best selections and preparations now 
known, but would lead her to introduce certain new and much im- 
proved methods of feeding. That she would acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the best art of cookery, I take for granted ; that she 
would acquire a good knowledge in choosing foods in season, I take 
for granted; that she would become an adept in detecting actual 
wholesome from actual unwholesome foods, I take for granted ; that 
she would find out what foods are most suitable for persons of differ- 
ent age and constitution, I take for granted; and that she would 
distribute food with well-balanced hand, neither feeding over-indul- 
gently nor parsimoniously, that also I take for granted. But I expect 
she would learn to do more than all these things in relation to food, 
and would help, perhaps lead, in a work of the future that is in the 
truest sense universal in its objects. She would be able better than 
anyone to put to the test of experience whether it is good or neces- 
sary to go to the living animal creation at all for human food. I do 
not wish to introduce any false sentiment into this question. It is 
unnecessary for me to say that every cultivated mind revolts at the 
sight of the shambles and involuntarily shudders when the veil is 
lifted which conceals the processes through which the animalised 
meal passes before it reaches the table. More to the point is it 
for me to wish to know whether it is philosophical, that is to say, 
truly physiological, to go to the inert and dead to get the best 
sustainment for the quick and the living. I am in doubt. It does 
not seem to me that man is constructed to be a carnivorous animal. 
It does not seem clear, putting the anatomical argument alto- 
gether aside, that it can be good to go to the secondary sources of 
supply for our food when nature bountifully presents them to us 
from her prime source. It does not seem reasonable that we should 
employ millions of living laboratories for our daily food, and take the 
risks of disease which they in endless forms produce and propagate 
for us, when we can get all that is necessary without the chance of 
such production and of such propagation. It does not seem certain, 
when we know that the vegetable world is the original source of every 
particle of living food and that carnivorous animals have to depend on 
the herbivorous for their supplies,—so that carnivorous feeding is an 
anomalous rather than a basic principle of nature,—it does not, I 
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repeat, knowing these things, seem certain that the cost of the support 
of the living laboratories is justifiable on any ground except the extra- 
vagant process of making work that work may be at hand and em- 
ployment procurable. In old and barbarous times, when implements 
were few and animals were plentiful, it is easy to see why men should 
feed by hunting and by slaying; and it is also easy to understand why 
in a becalmed sea a vigilant captain should set his restless crew to the 
useless employment of polishing an anchor. It is not so easy to see 
why in this day, when the great question of peace is food, cheap food, 
good food, healthy food, and when means for endless, refined and en- 
nobling employments are open, we should maintain the practices of a 
barbaric era. Still it must be confessed to be a point for doubt 
whether the secondary supplies of food for man, derived from the 
animal world, are or are not necessary, and that doubt it is in the 
véle of the educated woman to solve. Her discernment, properly and 
eagerly directed, would soon settle whether those about her were 
injured or benefited by an exclusive vegetable and fruit diet. The 
very timorousness which Xenophon describes would make her studies 
the more watchful and her experiences the more definite. 

However she might solve this grand enigma, sure I am that in 
watching carefully over food and feeding the educated woman would 
quickly discover a world of facts that would be of unspeakable value. 
It has been one of the endeavdurs of my life to show that we living 
men and women make, in our own corporeal structures, a refined 
atmosphere, which I have called a nervous atmosphere, or ether: an 
atmosphere which present in due tension distinguishes life: which 
absorbed or condensed distinguishes death: an atmosphere through 
which the external world vibrates and pierces us to the soul: an 
atmosphere which, pure and clear, brings us peace and power, and 
judgment and joy: an atmosphere which, impure and clouded, brings 
us unrest, and weakness, and instability, and misery. A physical 
atmosphere, lying intermediate to the physical and metaphysical life, 
and which our great colleague, William Crookes, might call radiant. 

That atmosphere, serene or troublous, light or gross, bright or 
gloomy, we make in ourselves, not from ourselves, but from what we 
take into ourselves and transmute there. We make it from foods 
and drinks, and as we make it it makes us. Go into the wards of a 
lunatic asylum and notice amongst the most troubled sufferers the 
odour of the gases and the vapours emitted by their skin and their 
breath. That odour is from their internal atmosphere, their nervous 
ethereal emanation. They are mad: mad, we say, up to suicide or 
murder or any criminal folly. Can it be otherwise? They have 
secreted the cause of the madness; they are filled with it; it exhales 
from them. Catch it, condense it, imbibe it, and in like manner it 
would madden anyone! In one experiment of mine I have shown 
that a common product, a food if we like to call it so, a thing that 
can be made from food stuff, an alcohol, will by its mere artificial 
temporary diffusion through the healthy body bring on, for the time 
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it is acting as a false atmosphere, such awful despair that the experi- 
menter can barely avoid destroying his own life. 

See then from the study of foods, out of which the radiant or 
deadly atmosphere is made, what fields of discovery open to the mind. 
A mother, watching the effect of food on her gloomy saturnine child, 
may detect how she can so feed it that its cloud shall pass away. 
Happy mother of a child! Far far happier mother, perchance, of 
science and hope. In many great establishments for the insane so 
much gloom is secreted in the nervous recesses of human frames that 
several times a day, but for excessive vigilance, some terrible hand 
would raise itself against itself, to kill itself. What if in a wiser 
day, however far off, the removal of that little cloud from a troubled 
child should show the way to the removal of those denser, blacker 
clouds which lower and create storms in human breasts, overpowering 
altogether the radiant nervous ether! What if from that minor 
event this greater one should follow! What nobler accomplishment 


of noble deed could woman perform, save and except when she is the 
mother of her kind ? 


Referring back to our friend Ischomachus, and Madam his lady, 
I said he would probably not wish that she, like Hippocrates, should 
be learned in diagnosis. Neither in the present day should I press 
that as a part of the education of woman as a sanitary scholar. 
I do not say this as if to frighten anyone away from an art too 
obscure to be thought of, for diagnosis is one of the easiest and 
most commonplace of human acquirements when the superstitious 
mystery that is made to surround it is cleared away. But I say it 
for the reason that the art is not necessary for women except in a 
limited degree. I would claim, however, that to this extent it 
should be cultivated by women. They should know the correct 
names and characters of the more common diseases, and they should 
know, by sight, the everyday contagious or communicable diseases. 
To this knowledge of the communicable affections they should add a 
few facts bearing upon the periods of incubation, the periods, that 
is to say, between the time when these diseases are what is vul- 
garly called ‘caught’ and the time when they are developed and 
in turn communicable, or again, to use a common term, ‘ catchable.’ 
Thus, to know that scarlet fever may be incubated in a few hours, 
while smallpox takes twelve days, measles twelve to fourteen days, 
and so on, is very useful knowledge. It enables the question of the 
isolation of the unaffected or the removal of the sick to be rationally 
considered ; it suggests inquiry as to the origin of the infection or 
contagion ; and it gives reliance to those who are attending to the 
wants of the affected. In like manner it is well for women to know 
the critical periods, special dangers, and ordinary modes of termina- 
tion of diseases. Beyond this their diagnostic skill need not go. 


At the same time all the best known methods of preventing 
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disease should be diligently acquired, and the management of the sick 
room should be systematically learned. The woman should know 
everything about registering the temperature of the sick room and 
the degree of humidity; the mode of ventilation ; the different special 
methods of feeding, washing, and changing the sick; and the most 
efficient means of disinfecting, and of removing or destroying the 
poisons of the communicable diseases. How, in this way, the woman 
could help the physician, none but the physician can understand. I 
have said many times, and, on the principle that— 


Truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubt should ever sleep— 


I declare it again, that if, in the management and treatment of any of 
the acute and of many of the chronic diseases, there was given me, in 
this climate, absolute control of the fire and the window of the sick 
room, I could determine the course of the illness. As many as pleased 
of my learned brethren might come and go, and consult and prescribe ; 
let me have exclusive right to those two influences, the fire and the 
window, and the fate of the sick man would be in my hands, the best 
other efforts all but void and vain. How vital, therefore, the position of 
the woman, educated to sanitary work, in the sick room! What an 
aid to the physician! And not to the sick alone should this systematic 
care of the woman .be directed. It should extend, more carefully 
than it has ever yet done, to the very young; to those who are in the 
first weeks and months of life, so that they be saved pains and im- 
pressions, which received and registered, if not remembered, may 
be penalties of after days. I conceive, in fact, there is no department 
of practice more neglected, in respect to principles, than the manage- 
ment of offspring in earliest youth. Love there is plenty of; admir- 


ation unbounded; rational systematic training the poorest that can 
be described. 


Let me be content to point out but one more lesson for the 
modern edition of Madam the wife of Ischomachus. She should 
have, in addition to instruction on the points above named, a good 
training also on certain subjects which refer to mental as well as 
physical education, and to qualities which lie somewhat out of the 
way of what is purely physical, and which yet obscurely lean towards 
it. In these directions she should understand the little appreciated 
study of temperaments,—the nervous, the bilious, the sanguine, and 
the lymphatic. She should study the combinations of these, and she 
should observe how temperament influences health, taste, activity 
and disease. From this she would learn how different natures would 
intermix in work or play, and what work, what play would suit 
the nature. The sanguine child, ruddy and ready, with blue eyes, 
red hair, strong muscle, quick movement, restless limb, she may 
set to study at books while she curbs exercise, with no fear that 
books will kill, for that child will outlive any book. The bilious 
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child with dark eyes, dark skin, black hair, stolid expression, thought- 
ful brow, she will not set to the study of books as the work of life, 
for now books may kill while physical exercise may save, but will 
never be carried, voluntarily, to injury. The nervous child with 
fair skin, light hair, blue eyes, quick but feeble movement, timid 
glance, yet perhaps unbounded ambition, she will spirit gently; 
will balance between physical and mental labour; will apportion 
to it excess of neither, and will never urge unduly to any effort. 
The lymphatic child, large of body, pale, with grey or blue eyes, 
brown hair, shambling step, watery lip and slow determination, she 
will rouse to action both physical and mental, with the full assurance 
that neither effort will do anything but good. 

Beyond the study of the temperaments and the special dangers 
connected with them, she should devote her mind to the consideration 
of what the learned D’Espiné has designated the mental contagions. 
She should study emotional contagion with special care, and on one 
emotion, that of fear, she should keep an ever watchful observation, 
because she will discover it to be the most common and disastrous of 
all contagions. She will never excite it for a moment by story of 
superstition or dread. She will never suggest it. To tell a fainting 
or feeble person, * you look weak, you look pale,’ is, as she will learn, 
to add weakness to weakness, pallor to pallor, and ashes to ashes. 
She will lift up, disperse moral contagions wherever they are found ; 
isolate the susceptible to them, as far as is possible, from the centres 
of them ; and through the windows of the mind let nothing pass but 
the sunshine of mirth and strength and beauty. 


Finally, in physical psychological training there would stand out 
for her contemplation, and for action founded upon it, one more sub- 
ject, that marvel of the marvellous in living phenomena, heredity of 
type and action, extending to health, and extending, alas! to disease 
in its deepest foundations. A little aid from books of learned men 
—of the learned man of this branch of knowledge, especially: you 
know I can only mean Darwin—would help the scholar much; but 
the aid she will soon be led to find in the yet higher authority of 
nature will help her most. She will see the progressions from good to 
good, and even, though fortunately with decreasing ratio, from evil 
to evil. She will see the conquest of death as a natural conquest 
over evil, and being now inthe groove of nature, she will detect how 
she may availingly help nature. One effort here as a sanitarian 
will call forth all her powers. She will stand to resist with her full 
persuasive might that process which I have elsewhere called the inter- 
marriage of disease. She will tell her sisters what that terrible process 
means, She will tell them that the union of diseased heredities in 
marriage means the continuance of the heredity as certainly as that 
two and two make four; that madness, consumption, cancer, scrofula, 
yes, and certain of the contagious diseases too, may be perpetuated 
from the altar ; and that the first responsibilities of parents towards the 
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offspring they expect, ought to be, not how to provide for wealth and 
position, over which they have no control, but for that preliminary 
healthy parentage which is the foundation of health, and without which 
position and wealth are shadowy legacies indeed. Delicate ground, 
it may besaid. I admit the fact. But in a world in which those who 
study the living and the dead most carefully rarely see a man or 
woman hereditarily free from disease, even this ground must be 
entered upon by the enlightened scholar. I touch on it here for the 
best of all reasons, that the subject it includes, affecting deeply the 
human heart in its sympathies and affections, is one on which the 
influence of woman, the arbitress of the natures that are to be, is all 
potent for good or for evil. 

To know the first principles of animal physics and life; to learn 
the house and its perfect management ; to learn the simpler problems 
relating to the fatal diseases; to ordain the training of the young; 
to grasp the elements of the three psycho-physical problems,—the 
human temperaments, the moral contagions with their preventions, 
and the heredities of disease with their preventions,—these, in all 
respect and earnestness, I set forth as the heads of the educational 
programme for our modern woman in her sphere of life and duty. 
Let these studies be hers, and once more may be applied to her the 
promise of that wisest of men with whose words I opened this dis- 
course :—‘ She shall rejoice in time to come. The heart of her hus- 
band doth safely trust in her.’ And,—sun and sum of all hopes, 
ambitions, happiness!—‘ Her children shall rise up and call her 
blessed.’ 
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Tue BUGLE. 
From tue Frencu or Paut Dérovu.epe. 


HE air is keen, the line is long, 
The quick advance rings clear and strong, 
The Zouave column chaunts the prayer: 
The solemn wood that crowns the hill 
Looks down and listens, silent, still— 
And Prussians wait us there. 


Our Bugle is a battle-bird, 
That din of many a flight has heard 
Midst shot, and smoke, and fire, and flame, 
He flits and wheels with cheerful call, 
To rally round when comrades fall— 
Brave bird no foe can tame! 


Another order! hark the tone! 

Oh, never bolder bird was known! 
"Tis ‘death or glory’ once again : 

Your breath of passion stirs the soul, 

And courage rises to the goal, 
Where foes too long have lain. 


We charge at double, shout, and climb 
To where the bullets bide their time. 

Ah! now the Prussian sniders speak : 
We close in ranks, and now the ery— 
* Advance with bayonet, do or die !’ 

The wood is gained with Zouave-shriek. 


A rush, a pause—our Bugle struck ! 
A moment only—Zouave pluck 

Gives never in to aught but death. 
Then, sounding high ’mid strife and cheer, 
Unconquered notes, and always near, 

The Bugle breathes its passion-breath. 


And though with breath the red blood glows, 
Yet blast on blast the Bugle blows ; 

His hand clenched round with iron will ; 
He puts off death some paces yet, 
And pressing back each foeman met, 

The brave old Bugle leads us still. 





The Bugle. 


Ah ! there upon the turf at last 
He lies, but still the Bugle-blast 

Rings shrill from blood-stained lips that press 
Disdaining, stretched on gory ground, 
Guarding his Bugle—still the sound 

Wells forth, and urges none the less! 


And now, upon his elbow leant, 
He sees the Zouaves backward bent 
On ground where all his blood has run. 
Then—not till then—the Bugle stops: 
His task is done—he bends, he drops: 
Defeat in death—death nobly won. 


J. D. Hoppus. 
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An Enouiso Rurat WALK. 


‘The friendly smiling English landscape—is there anything in the world like it?’ 
VANITY FAIR. 


S every kind of scenery has not only its own features but likewise 
its own peculiar expression, so I should say that the predominant 
expression of English rural scenery, apart from its wilder and more 
romantic aspects, such as are presented by Devonshire, Derbyshire, or 
the North, is what I may be allowed to call, perhaps, the domestic 
picturesque. It always seems to speak of home and home pleasures 
and home comforts: surrounded by the quiet beauty of coppice, 
hedgerow and cornfield, brook and meadow, of which the moral 
effect is greater even than the piciorial. Great changes, however, 
have taken place in the heart of rustic England within the last thirty 
or even the last twenty years. Agricultural improvements, combined 
with agricultural discontent, have robbed it of many of its charms. 
But enough remain to make it a pleasant recreation to commit some 
of them to paper, notwithstanding the jar to old associations which 
the contrast with the past inflicts. 

Thirty years ago, I think, the face of the country could not have 
materially differed from what it was in the days of Mr. Poyser. 
Twenty years ago the change had begun, but it had not proceeded 
very far; and there are places even now where it is barely if at all 
visible. But, generally speaking, one finds the luxuriance of the old 
landscape severely chastised by the spirit of utility and the necessity 
of making as much as possible out of every inch of ground which 
the farmer has under cultivation. The first beautiful object in an 
English landscape to suffer by the hand of progress was the old- 
fashioned hedgerow. Let us take the train from town and, getting 
out at any little village station, some forty or fifty miles away, strike 
into the first tempting-looking footpath which offers itself, and we 
are nearly sure to have a charming walk; but we shall be able to see 
for ourselves that much has disappeared which in the Saturnian age 
of country life would have enhanced its charms. Old footpaths are 
to me always peculiarly suggestive ; and I never see one from the 
window of a railway carriage without longing to explore it. There it 
goes crinkling along through the standing corn, then at right angles 
by the wood side, and out again at the corner into a newly mown 
meadow, where we see in imagination the old-fashioned foot-bridge 
over the brook, consisting of a single plank with the branch of a 
willow-tree bent down to serve asa rail; beyond this we picture to 
ourselves a slight ascent on the other side of which nestles some snug 
old village with its half-dozen farms, its grey church tower, and its 
ivy-covered parsonage, the temptation sometimes to get out at the 
first opportunity, and make our way back to this particular stile, is 
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nearly irresistible. Suppose we do so then on paper, and ramble back 
over a few of the scenes with which I myself am well acquainted, 
noting the changes which time has wrought in them—not, alas! 
with his sickle, but with something far less primitive and far less 
merciful. 

Let us step out at the sash-window of the old red brick parsonage, 
covered with moss and lichens, end showing well against its rich 
green lawn, and crossing the village road pursue the little path that 
leads up to the parish church. At one corner of this we find a stile 
which takes us over a small grass field, shaded by a clump of fine 
elms, into the village allotment, and so up a gentle ascent and past a 
narrow copse of oak and larch till we reach the top of the slope, 
whence, on looking back, we see the village at our feet. Nothing can 
be prettier. The stackyards of the old farms lying open towards the 
hill, a few cottages just visible through the apple trees; on the left 
the church spire; on the right, in the middle, a corner of the old red 
house ; and beyond that again a yellow stone bridge thrown across a 
narrow stream: the whole landscape interspersed with timber of 
the finest growth, with gardens and with orchards—‘ a home of ancient 
peace. Yet is it not as it once was. Suddenly on the other side of 
the bridge appear thick puffs of smoke, and a train from London 
rushes by. I look beyond it on to the hill which rises up abruptly 
on the other side of the village, and I see only a bare expanse of 
stubbles, with hardly a tree or a hedgerow to relieve it, while in the 
near distance stands a stark, staring new stuccoed villa, which some 
retired tradesman has been Goth enough to build there. I hope he 
may still live to be ruined by co-operative stores! Here we are then 
brought face to face with the ancient and the modern rus. The 
village, the parsonage, the church, the field on which we now stand 
girdled with tall hedges of ground-ash and hazel, the old lane under- 
neath almost hidden by the overhanging branches, all speaking of 
centuries of repose, immobility, and sluggish happiness and content- 
ment. The railroad, the villa, and the bare field beyond, stripped of 
all superfluous ornament as an athlete is of ail superfluous flesh—all 
speaking of the bustle, the science, and the ambition of modern life. 
If we turn our backs upon the village and move a little further on, 
we are struck with similar contrasts. We descend from the little 
eminence towards a green hollow through which, half ditch, half 
brook, gurgles a thin streak of clear cold water, which used to lose 
itself in a small wood, dear alike at one time to the nightingale, the 
wood-pigeon, and the pheasant. Many a time and oft have I sat by 
the miniature waterfall which tumbled through the bushes, mixing 
with the help of it a cooler and more refreshing draught than any in 
Mr. Sainsbury’s shop ; turning out my game-bag at the mossy roots 
of some adjacent oak, and feeling that the oftener I refilled it the 
more pleasure I gave to the farmers on whose land I shot. For in those 
old days they rarely took a gun in hand except to.scare the crows, 
and never dreamed of counting the cost of a hare or arabbit. Alas! 
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alas! the wood is grubbed up; the pheasant, like Cowper’s blackbird, 
has sought another retreat; the farmers consider it ‘due to their 
position’ to shoot when their landlord does not; the old spirit has 
been banished from its old home ; and no more tangled thickets are 
left for it to revisit. Where I remember two yoke of oxen lazily 
drawing the plough along the fragrant furrows, a steam-engine is 
now labouring and groaning, an emblem of the mighty machine 
progress which groans and labours all round us; while at the same 
time, unchanged for centuries of centuries, the long gray downs 
roll away as far as one can see, contemplating, I can fancy, with lofty 
disdain the puny and transitory works of human generations. 

There are several kinds of hedgerows, or at least three, which 
used to be the delight of my boyhood; but have now either been 
decapitated or are mostly under sentence of death. There is the 
hedge peculiar to the country I have last been describing, which 
consists, as I have said, of ground-ash and hazel, and is cut period- 
ically as woods are. There is also the well-known double hedge, 
composed of brambles and thorn and underwood of every description, 
meeting over a broad deep ditch, the very paradise for game of all 
kinds. And, third, there is the great whitethorn or blackthorn 
hedge, which is almost peculiar to the midland counties. The first 
of these makes a fence rather picturesque than efficient, and is useless 
of course to keep out cattle. Where it shows to its greatest advan- 
tage is where it nods to its fellow across one of those deep, narrow 
lanes which abound in the south-western counties, and are de- 
scribed in White’s ‘Selborne.’ These hedges often meet across the 
top, and on a hot summer day form the most delightful screen; but 
as on purely arable farms they certainly seem to serve no purpose, 
and probably keep the sun from the crops, they are now for the most 
part kept down to the level of a low stone wall, and all their beauty 
is gone fromthem. What is true of this kind of hedge is, a fortiori, 
true of the double hedge, which is fast’ going the way of all its 
kindred. But the big thorn hedges of the midland counties still 
survive, and form a salient feature in the landscape. They consist of 
whitethorn and blackthorn growing in a thick mass, and impenetra- 
ble when in perfection by man or beast. If we turn for the scene 
of our walk to Northamptonshire or Leicestershire, and with due 
deference to the unities place it in the month of June or the beginning 
of July, we shall see these tall tangled walls of thorn and sweet-brier, 
and honeysuckle and dog-roses in full perfection. We will follow that 
footpath running down towards the brook, and through the meadows 
where the mowers are at work, and after a little while we come to a 
stile, and a plank thrown across a tributary brooklet which trickles 
over big stones, and underneath the spreading branches of one of 
these huge hedgerows in which a narrow opening has been cut to 
admit of the passage of pedestrians we cross over and throw ourselves 
down in the thick cool grass under the shadow of an elm, with the 
scent of the meadow-sweet and the rose and the adjoining bean 
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blossoms combined into the most fragrant of bouquets. The hedge 
rises up in front of us festooned with the faintly blushing clusters, 
sometimes perfectly white, and sometimes adeep pink. If we sit on 
the bank we may be up to the knees in meadow-sweet, and if we are 
either tired or footsore, let us take off shoes and stockings and 
dip our feet into the brook. A water-hen steals along the bank with 
her pretty cluck cluck ; a lark rises out of the grass and sings loudly 
over our heads, while from the meadow we have just quitted come 
the cheerful voices of the haymakers, and the still more cheerful 
sound of the whetted scythe. This is what we should have seen 
twenty years ago; but whether we should see it still is more than 
doubtful. The mowing machine would probably have replaced the 
scythe, and the hedge would very likely be cut down. Still the grass 
and the brook and the bean-field a little further on, and the cool 
shady spinney through which the path leads to the adjacent village, 
would all be there as 1 remember them. And if we cannot as of old 
find the nest of the greenfinch and the chaffinch in the topmost 
sprays of the whitethorn almost hidden among the woodbine, we may 
still find the yellowhammer’s or lark’s along the grassy bank, and 
the wood-pigeon’s on the fir tree in the spinney, and the warbler’s 
little bed of hay on a thorn branch projecting over the ditch. On 
the whole there is less change perceptible in the grass districts of 
England than in the arable. -The substitution of the machine for the 
scythe has indeed robbed them of one of their most charming fea- 
tures. But then this is not universal, though we suppose it will in 
time become so; neither is the destruction of the hedges so general 
as it is elsewhere ; and a walk through the broad pastures, ‘ the long 
gray fields’ of Tennyson, and the rich meadows of the Midlands will 
still present a good deal of the old aspect, such as it wore on that 
memorable Sunday morning in the year one when Mr. Poyser and 
his family walked to Hayslope church. I am always very fond of 
haytime, supposing that we have an ordinary summer, and not one 
like the last three. It is not so suggestive of the end as harvest is. 
The trees and fields have not yet lost one shade of their first fresh 
verdure. The corn is still green or perhaps just beginning to turn, 
and you feel that the whole glory and fulness of the summer is still 
before you. The village girls, perhaps the farmer’s own daughters, 
are raking in the hay-field. It is a paradise for the children, who 
tumble about in the hay and catch sticklebats in the brook. And 
what can form a prettier picture than the whole group assembled 
together over their tea—for tea is a great institution in the hay- 
field—about four or five o’clock in the afternoon? Everything about 
them is so green and warm and happy. And what a perfect picture 
of repose is the lad stretched out at full length on the top of the 
loaded waggon as it rumbles across the meadow, through the pebbly 
ford, and up the little hill beyond to the neighbouring stackyard. 
How pleasant at such a season to stroll along the banks of one of these 
No. 611 (xo, cxxx1. N. 8.) ZZ 
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crooked midland brooks’ overhung by large willows‘or ancient thorn 
bushes, fishing-rod in hand, and to feast one’s eyes on such scenes ! 
Many a good perch and roach is to be got out of these quiet holes, 
often nearly covered with the water-lily;'so that you have not more 
than two or three square feet into which to drop your line ; and stick- 
ing to the bottom of the bricks and stones which have fallen into the 
water by the bridge, you will find the most killing-of all baits, the 
bright yellow caddis-worm in his stiff case,‘who is now'a grub, but a 
little on in the year takes wings and is useless. 

But we have loitered too long among the hay; we have still to 
take our walk among the corn. The sickle, I believe, has disappeared 
more completely than the scythe, as all partridge-shooters know to 
their cost. But it is still occasionally to be seen in the ‘more 
sequestered parts of England. I saw some men reaping wheat with 
it in Hampshire last August, and of course the peasantry continue to 
use it for the small patches of corn on their: allotments. | Generally 
speaking, however, the machine is now always to be heard clicking 
round and round the field, and terrifying the hares and rabbits inside 
the ever narrowing piece of standing corn. As the machine gradually 
closes in upon them they bolt in all directions, and are easily shot, 
or even knocked over if the field is large enough and they can be 
surrounded before getting to the hedge. This is considered great 
fun by those who participate in it, but it can hardly be called sport. 
When the corn is cut, however, the old harvest operations go on as 
before. Barley and oats are still raked together in swathes by girls 
and women, and Smiler and Poppet and Captain still stand idly by 
the empty waggon waiting while the men ‘are having their afternoon 
beer before beginning work again. There is a jocund air about the 
whole scene on a fine August or September day, a promise of plenty 
and of comfort ; but still you are conscious that what you see is the 
beginning of the end; that as the tall stalks of wheat are laid level 
with the ground, so too will the bright green leaves soon fall from the 
oaks and from the elms; that as the wheat turns tu gold the hedges 
also are slowly but surely turning to a duller hue, premonitory of 
that sombre aspect which they acquire by the middle of October. 
The days, too, are shorter, and though you have the harvest moon, 
the evenings, pleasant as they are, are not so sweet and so fresh as 
those July evenings when you lingered in the meadows till the thick 
dew began to rise and the owls began to hoot between the tree-tops. 
It is the afternoon of the year’s life, smiling and genial as the 
autumn of human life should be, but still not like the morning or 
the noon, though doubtless you have your compensations. The 
country perhaps is then, in some respects, even more picturesque 
than at other times, and as you follow your favourite path be- 
tween the plantations and the standing shocks, you observe a greater 
variety of colour than you would have done in June or July. Some 
of the trees will have got their early autumn tints; the gold of 
the wheat contrasts beautifully with the green of the meadow ; and 
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where the fields are cleared the filmy stubble glistens in the suf 
like silk. 

Then, too, you have other sights and sounds to glad your heart 
and eye than midsummer could have afforded you. When the ‘corn 
is cut, you begin to see more of the hares, and there are few prettier 
sights than watching them come out to feed, unless, perhaps, it is a 
covey of partridges following each other in Indian file, as they often 
do, under a hedge, led by the old birds, and unconscious of all danger. 
When they stand still, if you are at a little distance, they look just 
like ninepins, and when they move on again it is with a delicate, 
graceful, dainty motion which, I fancy, is peculiar to the species. 
As you turn to go home, however, and make a short cut over the 
stubbles towards the house, a fine covey gets up under your feet, and 
gives rise to a train of thought very different from the one you had 
been indulging in. I hope the day is very far distant when either 
pheasants and partridges or ‘hares and rabbits’ shall be eliminated 
from the pleasures of a country walk, whether with a gun or without 
it. One does not necessarily want to shoot them any more than you 
do the bullfinch or the goldfinch who adorns our lanes and woods; 
and if we have Acts of Parliament for the protection of small birds, 
why not laws also for the protection of game birds ? 
= I think of late years, however, I have noticed a considerable fall- 
ing off in the number of hedgerow birds, and this has made another 
difference between the country walk of to-day and a generation ago. 
Some people deny that there is any decrease, others attribute it to 
the bird-catchers, some to the severity of recent winters. But I 
cannot think that any of these causes are sufficient to account for it. 
There are no bird-catchers in remote rural districts, and we have 
had hard winters before. The fact, if it be one, I attribute in some 
measure to another change which has taken place in English agri- 
cultural life. What the machine has done for the scythe and the 
sickle, it has also done for the good old flail. Milton mentions the 
whetting of the scythe as among the most cheerful sounds of rural 
life, but I really do not know whether the thud of the flail is not 
equally entitled to the compliment. At one time, from November 
to May, it was hardly ever silent. As you walked or rode by the 
farmsteads and villages, this comfortable sound always smote upon your 
ear, suggesting at once visions of the old barn-yard, with the cattle 
foddered in the middle of it, pigs reposing on the dunghill, and 
poultry of every description feeding and cackling in every corner. 
In those days the ricks were only moved by degrees, a barnful at a 
time, and this had to be threshed out by manual labour before more 
was taken. This constant conveyance of the corn to the barn left 
the roadway from one yard to another strewn with grain through all 
the hardest part of the year, and, besides this, the stacks themselves 
supplied constant food and shelter to the feathered race. Nor was it 
only the domestic and familiar sparrow, the impudent tomtit, or the 
sacred robin, who enjoyed this hospitality. The yellowhammer left 
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his sedgy banks and ditches, the greenfinch came in from the woods 
and hedgerows, the chaffinch left the orchard, and sometimes in very 
severe weather a water-hen would steal up from the pond, and all 
partake together of the common table there provided for them. Now 
the whole system is. altered. The machine does in the twinkling of 
an eye what once occupied the whole winter, and the age of litter 
and waste and sluttish abundance is gone for ever. 

It seems to me, also, that in walking through the woods, or 
through any thickly timbered country, one misses several other live 
creatures which used to give life and colour. I hardly ever see a 
woodpecker now, one of the most beautiful, if not the most beautiful, 
of all our English wild birds, in his splendid suit of crimson and 
green. His loud harsh cry and his peculiar wavy flight were as 
familiar to me formerly as the jay or the kestrel, and I can assign no 
reason for his comparative scarcity at present. Then, again, I doubt 
whether the squirrel is nearly so abundant as he was. Still, in all 
their usual haunts, I see more squirrels than woodpeckers. Both are 
great additions to the beauty of the English country, and when I see 
either now I always make a mental note of it, as an event to be 
remembered. The reclamation of much of the rough wild waste- 
ground which even in the most highly cultivated districts was to be 
seen a generation back, will not account for the paucity of these two 
interesting denizens of ‘ the greenwood tree.’ But it does account for 
the almost total disappearance of tlfe genuine wild pheasant, who 
was born and bred in spots remote from human habitation, among 
the dingles and the copse-wood, and the great patches of gorse and 
thistles and thorn which then covered much of the ground now 
broken up by the plough, or else converted into pasture. Cover of 
this kind afforded that really good October shooting which our fore- 
fathers were privileged to enjoy, and which must have been superior 
to any kind of sport which the pheasant ean afford now. An October 
walk in those days on the outskirts of some woodland tract, where the 
wheat stubbles were up to your knees, where every hedge was a 
thicket, and every angle of a field was sure to be choked up with 
weeds and undergrowth of some kind, must have been an occasion 
cereté notandus by every lover of the gun. But October shooting as 
a general rule is now very poor: the birds have got too wild to be 
approached, the pheasants are all cooped up in the covers, and the 
snipe has not yet made his appearance. Snipe-shooting, however, 
has suffered more perhaps than any other kind from the march of 
agricultural improvement, which, in the particulars I am about to 
mention, has not been an unmixed benefit. I refer to the improved 
drainage of the last forty years, and the rapidity with which the water 
is now carried off the soil into the adjacent watercourses. In former 
days, after very heavy rain, the wet soaked slowly through the ground, 
finding its way out gradually into the brooks and ditches, and leaving 
little wet patches all about the meadows and in the furrows of the long 
pasture fields. To these rotten places, during the first day or two of 
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a white frost, the snipe flocked by dozens, and once there, would 
often stay there for a week or two. I have such a field in my eye at 
the present moment: a large oblong field of seventy or eighty acres 
in extent, sloping very gradually down to a small brook which 
divided it at the bottom from some meadows. The furrows ran all 
the way down, and were often full of short rushes. I remember the 
time when this was a good place for snipe, but an old keeper has 
told me that he could remember when it was never dry all through 
the winter, and when you could shoot in it all day without wanting 
to go elsewhere. By the time you had got to the bottom of the 
field snipe had got back again to the top, and so you might go on 
till it was dark. And this was not in any specially good snipe 
country, but in a cultivated inland district far removed from the 
coast or from the fens. Drainage has dried up the furrows, and I 
have no doubt has increased the value of the field. But the snipe 
have deserted it; and another result has followed which the drainer 
perhaps did not quite foresee. The water now rushes through the 
drains so swiftly and violently that the brook is filled to overflowing 
almost immediately, and the consequence is a succession of heavy 
floods in that part of the country before unknown. 


Ruit arduus ether, 
Et pluvia ingenti sata leta, boumque labores 
Diluit : implentur fosse, et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque fretis spirantibus sequor. 


Whole fields of hay are swept away by these sudden risings, and 
animals, and sometimes men too. If I owned much grass land in 
that district I should be tempted to exclaim, I think, sometimes, 
Give me again my ill-drained field, my snipe, and my security. 

These various changes in the aspect of English rural scenery 
have been accompanied by others in English rural life and society, 
which, however beneficial they may prove in the long run to future 
generations, make the country less pleasant than it used to be to 
that large and frivolous class who, like myself, think only of en- 
joyment, and are neither philanthropists nor philosophers. . The 
English peasantry have tasted of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, and will never be quite the same again. The change may 
be neither so deep nor so general as some persons would teach 
us to believe, but undoubtedly a vague idea has crept into the 
rustic mind that the relations which have existed so long between 
the gentry, the farmers and the peasantry were not advantageous to 
the latter, and that the labourer was bound to try to better himself. 
I have nothing to say here to the political side of this question. I 
will only say that it is pleasanter when you are out walking to meet 
with people who seem satisfied and cheerful than with people who do 
not. At the same time I am not of opinion that the labourer’s dis- 
content, as far as it extends, has been produced solely by the Agricul- 
tural Union and the emissaries of Mr. Arch. It has, I imagine, been 
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smouldering for a long time ; since the Peace of 1815, indeed. Then 
began what Lord Beaconsfield calls ‘the condition of England 
question,’ and all of us can either remember or have read of agri- 
cultural disorders which broke out at intervals during the Regency 
and the reign of George IV. Then came the new Poor Law, which 
the labourer never comprehended, and has always considered to be a 
penal substitute for the old system. A long succession of fine 
seasons, abundant harvests, and good wages for a time made him 
forget his grievances. But they were not extinguished, and when 
Mr. Arch appeared upon the scene were readily resuscitated. At 
first his demands were moderate and not unreasonable, though it is 
certain that the English public were much misled for a time as 
to the average remuneration of an agricultural labourer and _ his 
family for a year’s work. It was a most unfortunate circumstance, 
however, that the demand for increased wages came just at the very 
moment when the prosperous period of agriculture was on the eve of 
departure, and the disastrous one on the eve of approach. But for 
that it is probable that the Agricultural Union would by this time 
have ceased to exist, and that the rural districts would have returned 
to their normal repose all the better for the temporary protest which 
had brought the men higher wages without any injury to the masters. 
However this was not what happened, and the minds of the labourers 
in those parts of England to which the influence of the Union 
extended became partially alienated from the gentry and the farmers ; 
the feeling, as is usually the case, outlasting the causes which pro- 
duced it. Wages and perquisites at the present day are really all 
that the labourer can ask for. But he has been inoculated with 
other ideas now, and you see them plainly in the faces of the younger 
men in every group that you pass in particular counties of England ; 
and even where you do not see it, the consciousness that it exists 
detracts something from the pleasure of a country walk, causing you 
to feel that you are not surrounded exclusively by friends. In the 
summer evenings, when work is over, the younger and the unmarried 
labourers love to congregate in the village street, where they always 
have some regular rendezvous. The blacksmith’s shop is a favourite 
place with them ; or where there are cross roads affording a command- 
ing view of all the approaches to the village; or if there is a bridge 
quite close, they are very fond of lining that, and leaning over the 
parapet. They do not seem to talk much on these occasions, but 
they communicate with each other in some way, and, to judge by their 
looks, are not unfrequently employed in criticising with some freedom 
the constituted authorities of the village. Once upon a time when 
you passed them, most of them would have touched their hats: not 
out of servility, as is sometimes said—that is absurd—but out of 
respect, just as you ‘cap’ a master at a public school, or a don at the 
University. Now very few will do this, unless you happen to be the 
clergyman, and for him I must say I see no diminution of respect 
among the English peasantry. Otherwise they look somewhat sulkily 
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on the ground as you pass through the ranks, or perhaps turn their 
faces to the water and whistle—all this time, of course, with their 
hands thrust deep into their pockets. That is de rigueur. There are 
many parts of England, of course, where their demeanour will be 
entirely different. But you can never be absolutely certain of not 
encountering these unpleasant looks, though almost everywhere the 
older men adhere to the old ways. 

But as with the lower, so with the higher: as with the peasantry. 
so with the farmers. They, too, have changed in many counties, 
within our generation far more than their labourers have done ; and 
asthe labourers regard themselves, they, in turn, regard their land- 
lords. At present, no doubt, this state of feeling is the exception, 
and not the rule. But it is almost a toss-up which way the balance 
ultimately turns, and whether the exceptions shall multiply till they 
become the rule or not. However that may be, the farmer in almost 
every case, whether discontented or satisfied, is very different man 
from his grandfather—smarter, better read, better travelled, and with 
more refined habits, with all his old hospitality, and little of his 
former grossness. The old-fashioned man still survives here and there, 
in drab breeches and gaiters, broad-skirted black coat, and low- 
crowned broad-brimmed hat, just to make ‘ Punch’s’ cartoons not 
complete anachronisms: but he is rapidly disappearing from English 
country life, and, what is worse, his home-brewed mild ale, that 
peculiar luxury to be obtained only at a farmhouse, is disappearing 
with him. That is another adjunct of my old rural walks which I 
remember with fondness, and which must now, I fear, be classed 
with the scythe and the sickle and the flail among the glories of 
the past. As I write these lines I shut my eyes and see all the scenes 
I have described spread out before me—the copses and the hedge- 
rows, the meadows and the pastures, the cornfields and the beanfields, 
the old sheltered footpath, the village bridge, the furzy nook, the 
church and the vicarage which make up so many a landscape in 
rural England: not striking us with ecstasy, because we see it so 
often, but affecting us with a quiet sense of happiness and delight 
more sweet and more enduring than the warmest rapture. 

T. E. KepBE.. 
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CREEDS AND CREED-SUBSCRIPTION. 


KNOW, Mr. Editor, that you are interested in the important 
question of Creed-Subscription, and with your leave I wish to 

say a few words regarding it chiefly from a point of view very much 
overlooked. It is generally assumed that the morality of the ques- 
tion is of a simple kind, and that the subscription of a clergyman 
to be true to the doctrine of the Church which he has entered 
constitutes an obligation of a similar character to that of a man 
who has given a plain promise by which he is bound plainly to abide. 
This is the conventional aspect of the question, and a certain class 
of minds seem incapable of rising above it, or of understanding the 
inner and far more complicated nature of the difficulty as it presents 
itself to another class whom even the most superficial observer must 
allow have at least a higher capacity of thoughtfulness, if not a 
plainer sense of veracity. 

In the first instance, however, let me clear up one point in favour 
of the former class as to which I do not think there can be any 
doubt ; and this is the more necessary as this point is directly sug- 
gested by the case of Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose withdrawal from the 
Church of England has been the occasion of bringing to a head once 
more the discussion of this topic. His case is one of extreme sim- 
plicity. Mr. Stopford Brooke avows himself out of harmony, after much 
painful thinking, with the creeds of the Church of England—espe- 
cially out of harmony with what he believes to be the central belief 
of these creeds, the mystery of the Incarnation. The presumption is, 
although Mr. Stopford Brooke has not definitely said so, that his pre- 
sent state of thought or belief on this subject is the issue of deliberate 
inquiry undertaken with a view of coming to a final conclusion on a 
question which can hardly fail to have exercised his mind for many 
years, probably since he commenced his ministry in the Church of 
England. We cannot suppose otherwise, or allow ourselves to im- 
agine that the biographer of Frederick Robertson has yielded to the 
mere temporary force of doubts which must have been often present 
to his mind. ‘From such doubts at times we cannot well conceive 
any thoughtful clergyman quite free, or at least any clergyman of 
the intellectually inquisitive type of either Frederick Robertson or 
his biographer. Doubt often of a very painful kind clings to live 
thought in every region of religious inquiry, as a shadow clings to 
its substance. And it is therefore, we imagine, more than a tem- 
porary deepening of the shadow which has caused Mr. Stopford 
Brooke to strike his ecclesiastical tent, and seek the open of a wider 
Christian horizon. A long-harboured distrust of the supernatural 
has issued, on his part, in the rejection of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, on evidence which he considers conclusive ; and he has therefore 
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consistently withdrawn from the Church of England which, with the 
universal Christian Church, asserts this doctrine beyond doubt in its 
Creeds. There was no alternative open to him in the circumstances, 
Any clergyman who has come decisively to the conclusion that there 
is no truth in the Divinity of Jesus as asserted in the Catholic Creeds 
could have no moral choice but withdrawal from the Church. There 
can be no argument about duty in such a case. The variance, being 
conclusively clear to the mind of the clergyman himself, compels him 
honestly to separation. The morality of such a case seems as plain 
as possible, and there is no merit in an act absolutely dictated by 
honesty. 

There is another case also in which the morality of action in 
relation to subscription is equally plain. A man cannot honestly 
enter a Church whose doctrine he discredits. There can be no ex- 
cuse for such a step. In short, where the question is one simply 
between any man’s own judgment and conscience, it settles itself 
without difficulty. No man can honestly profess to believe what he 
does not believe, or either accept or continue a commission to preach 
doctrines which he deliberately rejects. All this is so obvious that it 
seems hardly worth saying. 

But anyone who is capable of reflection knows that such cases 
do not touch the real difficulties which more or less exist in all 
Churches on the subject of subscription or adhesion to Creeds. 
Nothing can be more certain than that the mass of clergymen begin 
their career without any serious hesitation as to the doctrines which 
they are called upon to believe and preach. Youth is sometimes supposed 
to be the age of inquiry ; but it is really the age of dogmatism. All 
who have much to do with young men, and especially young clergy- 
men, know this. Students, and not least divinity students, are the 
most opinionative of creatures. They are always strong and definite 
in one line or another. It may not be the old orthodox line. On 
the contrary, it may be some brand-new course of heterodoxy in 
which they run; but, whatever be their course, they almost never fail 
to take it with confidence, and to run in it with their mental loins 
girded. They have few or no hesitations, and this simply because 
they have little or no experience. They are alive to all sorts of 
intellectual subtleties, and they will adventure-the pathway of chal- 
lenge against old doctrines with much audacity; but they are little 
disturbed by doubts in a serious sense, going down to the depths of 
their hearts, and overwhelming them with perplexity. They are 
dogmatists of one type or another—young Spurgeons, or young 
Liddons, or young Broad Churchmen after this or that type. And 
so they enter upon their several careers, assured that they have found 
the truth, and that the world will be better for their labours, what- 
ever line they may have chosen. 

Nothing, we believe, can be more honest than the adhesion which 
young clergymen generally give to the doctrines of the Church 
which they enter. Of course they receive these doctrines rather as 
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they are current at’ the time and interpreted by the leaders ‘they re- 
spectively follow than as literally stated in the Creeds or Confessions. 
But they nevertheless receive them without any hesitation, and 
begin their career with perfect honesty from their own point’ of 
view. The suggestion of dishonesty is one which never occurs to 
them. They are bent on their professional career ; the doctrines of 
their Church, if not free of difficulty, not only present no obstacle, 
but constitute the main intellectual furniture with which they begin 
their work. They preach them without distrust. They delight in 
their argumentative defence. They are all of them, by mere neces- 
sity of youth, logicians and apologists rather than thinkers. With 
most of them Creed-subscription is no real difficulty, however they 
may wish that its bonds were less stringent than they sometimes 
are. It is this very innocence of the youthful dogmatist and his 
willingness to subscribe that have always appeared to me to consti- 
tute the main cruelty of some forms of subscription. The inno- 
cent'are taken unawares, and their minds are set in a dogmatic trap 
before they know what they are about. It is a frightful responsibility 
which all Churches more or less incur. But, whatever may be thought 
of the intelligence of such an adhesion, there can be no question of its 
honesty. The honesty of an act of this kind is entirely in the in- 
tention; and the intention of young clergymen, without any excep- 
tion, we should fancy, in entering on the office of the ministry, is 
to preach without reserve the doctrines of their Church as they appre- 
-hend them, and to serve it in all things loyally. There cannot be 
said nowadays to be room for any other intention. The Church is no 
longer a temptation to mere worldly and intellectual ambition, and 
there is hardly any profession the motive for entering which can be 
less open to suspicion. There may or may not be the fervour of 
Christian zeal, and an apostolical simplicity of aim; there are lower 
mingling with higher influences in the breasts of most’ young men, 
or old men either; but nothing can well be more untrue to fact than 
to suppose that a young clergyman begins his work with a strained 
conscience. His conscience is generally as whole as his’ credence is 
large in those early days. 

But this cheerful strength of early faith in many cases does not 
last? This is not to be denied. What is known as the Broad 
Church element in all churches is more or less the expression of a 
laxer or less confident faith. Real inquiry—the inquiry which goes 
down both to the depths of one’s own heart, and the heart of Christian 
problems—is not the property of youth, but of ripening years and ex- 
perience. A clergyman who has kept his mind open to the facts of 
life, the discoveries of science, the growth and development of ideas 
in human history, has a constant strain put upon the old beliefs 
with which he commenced his ministry. It is possible to keep out- 
side of this circle of inquiry, by resolutely shutting the avenues 
of.doubt, and putting away all that is calculated to disturb spiritual 
confidence. . But to a certain class of minds this/is impossible. . By 
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their very constitution some minds put out tendrils:of sympathy in all 
directions, and especially in those directions where the thought of 
their time is moving most freely and actively. Such questions as 
those of miracles, of the historical character and credibility of many 
books of the Old Testament and of the Gospels, of the relation of 
the early Jewish to the Pauline form of Christianity and of the 
grave problems which underlie this relation, of the growth and 
development of Christian thought culminating in the Creeds of the 
early Church, and the consequent value of those Creeds as state- 
ments of Divine Truth—the class of minds to which I refer are 
unable to escape the pressure of such questions. In a time like ours 
they are as waves of encompassing intellectual air bathing contem- 
porary thought to its very roots, and in moments of spiritual de- 
pression surging over it with painful intensity and force. 

Not only so, but it must be admitted to be the business more or 
less of every thoughtful clergyman to handle such questions; to come 
to some clear understanding regarding them ; to ask himself, over and 
over again, how far the supernatural origin of Christianity commends 
itself to his rational assent, no less than to his traditionary faith, 
as the only hypothesis adequate to explain the facts, or how far the 
statements of the Creeds really represent the truths of revelation. If 
anything more than another is demanded of a Christian minister, it is 
the constant study of his Greek Testament, not as a series of texts 
designed to prove doctrines which had not been formulated when it 
was written, but as a coherent revelation of Divine data, afterwards 
set forth in the Creeds. This implies a constant comparison of creed- 
doctrine with Scripture, and the possibility of discrepancy between 
the one and the other. It implies, in short, a constant-criticism of 
doctrines once accepted without challenge, because the critical judg- 
ment—which is the growth of knowledge and of ripening insight—had 
not then been born. There are few, indeed, who are able to evade this 
rationalising process altogether. It is the price of intellectual acti- 
vity. Nay, it is the price of theological understanding. Those who 
know nothing of it, and merely accept doctrines because they have 
been taught them, cannot be said to understand doctrine at all. 
It does not follow that those who go farthest in this direction turn 
unfaithfully away from their old beliefs, but these beliefs become 
changed to them insensibly. They are seen ina different light. They 
are no longer what they were to those who originally formulated 
them, or what they seemed in an earlier stage of thought. It. is 
simply impossible, in the atmosphere of the nineteenth century, to see 
things as they seemed in the seventeenth, or sixteenth, or fourth 
centuries. Not even the deadest orthodoxy can quite do this. The 
minds of the class I speak of necessarily see all things, even Divine 
things, in a very different light as the power of inquiry grows within 
them, and the vision of knowledge enlarges. 

Now what is to be done with clergymen of this class? They are 
free,.of course, to leave the Church ; there ean be no doubt: of their 
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duty to leave it, as we have already said, when they have made it 
clear to themselves that the inheritance of the Church can no longer 
be honestly accepted by them. What we feel we cannot keep honestly 
we must abandon. But the clergymen we have supposed not only 
do not feel conscientiously called upon to leave the Church, but all 
their study and thought, while bringing them at times much spiri- 
tua] disquiet and mental unrest, have only served to deepen their in- 
terest in the Church and in its doctrines. To them, indeed, the theo- 
logical questions to which they have devoted themselves are far more 
vital and far more a source of quickening activity than they are to 
others, who accept doctrines always because they have once accepted 
them, and then closed the door of inquiry upon them for ever. The 
great Christian ideas are not only not rejected by them, but have 
entered into the substance both of their intellectual and practical 
life. They retain the inner meaning of all Divine truths the more 
heartily, because they no longer confound them with their traditionary 
expression, but see everywhere the living current moving behind the 
scholastic embankment. The late Mr. Maurice and Canon Kingsley, 
and two men greater still—of a higher theological type—Dean Milman 
and Bishop Thirlwall, were examples of such clergymen—to speak only 
of past names. Were these men less Christian, nay, less Anglican, be- 
cause of their intellectual, or even their doctrinal, restlessness? Are 
men of this class, who remain in the Church of England, less con- 
scientious than those who leave it? Wecannot think so; and noone 
has a right to say that they are so. They may have chosen the higher 
part in remaining where they are. It is impossible to doubt, from 
their own point of view, that they have acted with equal conscien- 
tiousness. The Church is to them far more than the Thirty-nine 
Articles or the Athanasian Creed; and in leaving it—as the home of 
their lifelong spiritual culture—as the Church of the Fathers whom 
they revere all the more that they do not receive their dicta without 
criticism—they would do far more violence to their conscience than 
they do by remaining. Besides, what would become of the Church if 
such men were to leave it whenever their researches bring some mea- 
sure of doubt to them on this or that point of doctrine, or of tradi- 
tionary history? Intellectual life would die down within it; all 
that makes the Church more than an evangelical Institute—and it was 
more than this even in the time of St. Paul—would disappear. It 
would cease to be a school of thought, or to hold its own in the in- 
tellectual world at all. It would in fact become, what it is now 
sometimes called, a mere sect, without either spiritual or intellectual 
dignity. This is the inevitable tendency of all Creed-stringency, 
as we see before our eyes in the mental no less than the spiritual 
compression which all sects undergo, tightening their Creed-strings 
till they strangle all freedom of development. 

It is plain, therefore, that the question of subscription is not 
a plain question. It is not so even on the narrowest interpretation of 
the terms of subscription. All that the entrant to the Church of 
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England ‘declares’ is that ‘he assents to the Thirty-nine Articles,’ 
and ‘ believes the doctrine of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, as therein set forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God.’ Even 
the entrant to the Scotch National Church, whose dogmatic require- 
ments are understood to be so much more rigid than those of the 
Church of England, is only legally required to ‘subscribe the Confes- 
sion of Faith, declaring the same to be the confession of his faith, and 
that he owns the doctrine therein contained to be the true doctrine.’ 
The use of the expression ‘doctrine’ instead of ‘doctrines’ in both 
cases is highly significant. It was designed to be so at the time, and 
is still more so in the light of modern thought and criticism. The 
‘doctrine’ is the line or system of Christian truth embodied in the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Confession of Faith respec- 
tively. It is clearly meant to indicate that belief attaches to this, and 
not to the several propositions which make up the one or the other— 
some of which—in the case of the Confession of Faith many of which 
—are not of the nature of ‘ doctrine’ at all. It is really, therefore, the 
‘sum and substance’ of Christian faith which they contain, and not 
the propositional details of either document, to which the clerical 
entrant is committed. And there is no lack of logic in saying that 
the substantial creed of the one Church or the other—it is really the 
same in both, as is known to every student of Christian thought—may 
be held, while details in both documents are rejected or placed aside, 
as in no way entering into the ‘ doctrine’ or Creed of either Church, 
properly so called. It is no halting logic, but the highest sense, in 
such a case to say that the ‘whole’ may be admitted and yet parts 
rejected ; because the ‘whole’ is not commensurate with the parts. 
The whole is the ideal sum of doctrine lying within the document, 
and not a mere agglomeration of all the details of the document ; and 
least of all, such an agglomeration as one mind may make for another 
out of those details, or even that a majority of subscribers may try to 
impose upon others. 

This has long appeared to me the only feasible view of subscrip- 
tion in either of the National Churches. It is, I believe, the view 
which every thoughtful mind more or less makes for itself—nay, 
which every mind which thinks at all must make for itself—for there 
are statements in the Thirty-nine Articles, and still more in the Con- 
fession of Faith, which no intelligent mind can receive without re- 
serve or hesitation. The blindest orthodoxy cannot well maintain, in 
the light of modern knowledge, that there never was in the Church 
any doubt of the authority of any of the present so-called canonical 
books of the Old and New Testaments,’ or that the world was ‘ created 
out of nothing in six days.’? These are both details of confessional 
orthodoxy ; but neither of them are of the nature of ‘doctrine,’ 
strictly so called. Or, if they are held to be so, then the case of any 
one class of clergy against another entirely breaks down ; for neither 
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the one class nor the other—not even those who would wilfully shut 
out all results of modern knowledge—can receive as true, or profess 
to believe, what is demonstrably not true. 

The question of subscription is therefore reduced to this dilemma. 
If the terms are taken to mean that the subscriber assents to every 
detail of the Articles or the Confession, then no one does so. The 
use of subscription breaks down at the outset, to say nothing of its 
obvious immorality. If, however, the only rational view be taken that 
subscription means simply, and never can mean anything more than, a 
general assent to the ‘ doctrine’ or system of spiritual truth identified 
with the history of the Church as set forth in its standards, then 
the ideal side of subscription, once admitted, cannot be restricted. 
The subscriber is entitled to group for himself ideally the elements 
of the doctrine which he considers to be the true doctrine of the 
Church. No doubt he must do this honestly. That can admit of no 
question. He. is self-condemned if he allows any conscious dishonesty 
to enter into the process. But the grouping is to be his own, and 
not another’s, as .he studies the document in all ‘its parts, and 
honestly tries to read a consistent meaning or ‘ whole’ into it. The 
subscriber, and he alone, is the judge of his own honesty in all this. 
The Church has no right— and, we believe, no power—to shut its door 
against him if he is willing to subscribe. It retains, however, the 
power of dealing with him, and if necessary extruding him, if he | 
preach false or adverse doctrine. And this is a power that no Church 
can dispense with. It is essential to its very conception, and neces- 
sary to its healthy existence. According to this latter view, there- 
fore, which appears to us to be the only possible view of subscription, 
the real security for sound doctrine in any Church is not in subscrip- 
tion, whatever be its terms, but in the disciplinary powers of the 
Church—a view to which we are glad to see the Duke of Argyll gave 
his thoughtful assent in a remarkable speech some time ago. 

The only objection that lies against this view is the encourage- 
ment which it is alleged by some to give to unveracity. But there 
is no room for a charge of unveracity where the verifying power 
belongs to the subscriber and no one else. The idea of any un- 
veracity in such a case arises entirely from an implied assumption, 
which is quite unwarrantable, that there is a well-understood sense, 
other than that of the subscriber’s,in which the Creed of the Churches 
of England or Scotland can alone be accepted. The critic has his 
own idea of what the Creed of these Churches involves; he identifies 
his own idea with the traditionary sense of the Creed, and it seems 
unveracious to him to take it in any other sense. But, first, his 
idea is merely, like any other, individualistic ; it is gathered by the 
very same process which we suppose the subscriber to have honestly 
exercised; it is not necessarily identical with the traditionary idea, 
nor is this latter necessarily consistent with itself. It is impossible 
that it should be so. The ideas of a Creed change with the changing 
atmosphere of Christian thought in each age. They are mobile with 
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the currents of Christian sentiment as they rise and fall ; and:although 
all the Creeds. of all the Churches were simplified to-morrow— 
simplified with a-view to greater stringency in subscription, which is 
the remedy of a:certain class of minds for modern latitudinarianism 
—the process of change in any Church towards its Creed would just 
begin again. The plan of fixing belief as you would fix a seal to a 
document is a hopeless one, and there never was a time in which it 
was so hopeless as the present. Every Church that is living, and not 
dead, is constantly changing its spiritual horizon. There is no 
unveracity in the mere evolutions of Christian thought. The only 
unveracity is in personal disloyalty to the truth. 

It will. be said, and I do not gainsay it, that the effect of this 
argument is towards the abolition of subscription altogether. It has 
long appeared to the writer an inept, clumsy, and ensnaring process. 
There should be free entrance to the Churches, as maintained: by 
Dean Stanley in his recent letter on the Nationalisation of the Church 
of England. No youth would ever think of entering them who did 
not feel loyal in his heart to them and their common faith. It is 
enough that the Church should have the power of excluding any who 
openly defy its doctrine or corrupt its worship. My own opinion 
goes this length ; and if my argument goes this length also, good and 
well. 

But, meantime, I wished to point out that the existing terms of 
subseription are not open to the charge made against them by many. 
They do not determine the Creed for the subscriber (no mere for- 
mula of subscription can do this), but leave with him the power of 
determining, within the limits of a diversified document, the doc- 
trine of the Church to which he gives his adherence. Although the 
document were changed to-morrow, and the formula changed too, 
there would still necessarily be the same subjective or ideal element in 
their interpretation which cannot be taken away. And so long as this 
remains, there is no room for a charge of unveracity. I have no right to 
say that another man does not accept a document veraciously because 
he accepts it a different sense from me. It is his own business, 
not mine. To his own conscience he stands or falls. No doubt the 
Church, may judge differently from him, and decide with me. And 
if the Church does so righteously according to its forms, it must 
have power to protect itself. But withal, to the last, the man may 
not only have been honest, but may have even judged the ‘ doctrine’ 
of the Church better than the Church itself. 

The conclusion, then, to which I come is that the morality of 
subscription—save when the moral judgment is taken in hand by the 
subscriber himself—is not a simple but a very complex question, 
difficult of decision. The difficulty can least of all be remedied 
by the substitution of new Creeds for old; first, because the Creed- 
making power in any creative sense is lost to the Church (it may 
return, but it certainly does not exist in any Church at the present 
time); and, secondly, because the Christian intelligence cannot be 
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fixed in a documentary or literal sense to the Creed of any time. The 
documentary statement dies with the age which produced it. No 
power can give it permanent life; while the Christian intelligence is 
essentially quick, expansive, and advancing in its range. It is not 
possible, besides, for any Church to remove by a simple act an old 
Creed and substitute a new one in its stead. In its very decay the 
old has gone to nourish the ever-growing life of the new; and no 
wise man or Church would seek to disentangle them. It is the 
Church which alone remains living, not its documentary and ela- 
borated Creeds, Athanasian or Westminster. These are—and no 
pretences of belief can make them anything else—worn and more 
or less vanished echoes of old faith, and not voices speaking from 
the heart of any Church. 

What Churches may do and should do is to simplify to the utmost 
the bonds of connection between the Church and its servants—the 
living institution and the living men. The great Creeds are great 
facts in the history of the Church. The more freely they are studied 
the more fully they will be understood and appreciated. But they 
were never designed to bar the gates of the Church or to limit the 
range of its thought. Modern Christian science for the most part 
has gone quite outside of them, and is travelling in different direc- 
tions altogether. Let them stand, but let them not fetter the Chris- 
tian intellect; and let the clergy, instead of being held in terror by 
them, be invited to their free historical study. They would become 
in this way far more powerful sources of Christian enlightenment than 
they now are.—I am, 

A Broap CauRCHMAN. 
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